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PLAN  FLOOD  CONTROL— PENNSYLVANIA  WILL 

BENEFIT 

WE  have  just  been  advised  through  the  American  Game  Asso- 
ciation that  the  scope  of  the  Nationai  Recovery  Act  includes 
a large  program  of  flood  control  activities.  Deflnite  plans  have  not 
yet  crystallized,  but  the  authorities  administering  this  particular 
phase  of  the  work  advise  us  that  every  state  will  be  safe  in  mak- 
ing plans  and  deciding  upon  projects  desired  for  submission  to  the 
proper  Federal  authorities. 

A special  Board  for  Public  Works  has  been  created  by  President 
Roosevelt.  This  Board  is  to  bring  forth  definite  plans  for  opera- 
tion. It  is  generally  agreed,  we  are  informed,  that  the  plans  will 
embrace  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  federal  administrators  in 
:^ach  state,  and  that  the  procedure  of  state  officials  shall  be  to  sub- 
mit their  plans  to  such  state  administrators. 

Informal  discussion  with  government  officials  brought  out  the 
fact  that  “reservoirs”  are  to  be  established  in  the  flood  control 
work,  and  that  a broad  interpretation  will  be  put  upon  the  word 
“reservoirs.”  This,  it  is  believed,  will  open  the  way  for  the  build- 
ing of  numerous  check-dams  in  streams  and  the  creation  of  other 
water  impounding  areas,  all  of  which  should  become  fine  fish  and 
wildfowl  habitats.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  municipali- 
ties can  get  funds  for  sewage  treatment  works,  the  construction 
of  which  you  will  no  doubt  encourage  wherever  possible. 

Watch  the  News  for  further  information  on  the  progress  of  this 
program. 

AMERICA’S  YOUTHS  THE  CONSERVATIONISTS 
OF  TOMORROW 

Those  of  us  who  are  so  eager  to  conserve  our  natural  resources, 
and  particularly  our  wild  life,  for  future  generations,  are  apt 
very  often  to  overlook  the  most  important  step  in  this  great  under- 
taking. We  sometimes  forget,  in  our  eagerness  to  forge  ahead, 
the  younger  generation  itself.  Consequently  it  grows  in  ignorance 
of  the  plans  we  are  carrying  on  for  its  benefit. 

In  the  working  out  of  these  future  plans  the  younger  element 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  of  what  value  will  our  en- 
deavors be  if  they  are  not  able  to  perpetuate  them? 

We  must  educate  our  youth.  We  must  encourage  them  to  love 
and  protect  our  wild  creatures.  Every  father  aud  mother  should 
give  their  sons  and  daughters  the  advantage  of  those  great  organiza- 
tions— the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts — if  at  all  possible. 

The  sportsmen  of  the  nation  are  beginning  more  and  more  to 
recognize  the  Boy  Scouts  as  a contributing  factor  in  their  program 
of  wild  life  protection.  Of  late  years  scouts  have  rendered  valuable 
aid,  particularly  in  game  feeding  and  vermin  control  activities.  But 
the  sportsmen  are  not  content  to  stop  there.  They  are  organizing 
junior  sportsmen’s  clubs — boys  from  16  years  up — who  function  in- 
dependently of  the  mother  association,  with  proper  sui)ervision,  of 
course,  in  order  to  give  them  administrative  training,  but  who 
assist  the  mother  club  in  all  other  activities. 

It  is  simply  a case  of  good  business — training  the  young  hunters 
and  fishermen  today  to  take  hold  of  the  reins  tomorrow.  To  this 
end  the  Game  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  is  leaving  no  stones 
unturned  in  its  efforts  to  assist  the  sportsmen  and  the  youth.  It 
has  launched  each  year  large  educational  campaigns  having  wide 


scopes.  Thousands  of  school  children  are  taught  the  value  of  wild 
life  and  Boy  Scout  camps  are  visited  by  Commission  representa- 
tives and  instructed  in  practical  methods  of  game  feeding,  trapping, 
bird-house  building,  etc. 

From  these  groups  of  young  men  will  spring  the  leaders  of  our 
future  sportsmen’s  clubs,  of  our  business  enterprises,  of  our  pro- 
fessions. 

Sportsmen ! If  you  have  a boy  take  him  along  with  you  on  your 
fishing  trip,  when  you  hunt;  teach  him  how  to  handle  firearms — 
teach  him  all  the  tricks  you  know ; and  when  you  reach  the  age 
when  you  must  lay  your  gun  and  rod  away,  you  will  be  able  to  live, 
through  him,  the  excitement,  the  thrills  and  the  pleasures  that 
you  once  enjoyed. 

We  MIjST  not  neglect  our  youth  and  the  Game  Commission  stands 
ready  to  increase,  if  necessary,  its  efforts  to  further  their  interest 
in  the  groat  field  of  wild  life  conservation.  But  the  sportsmen,  be- 
cause of  their  great  numbers,  must  be  the  sponsoring  agencies 
through  which  our  representatives  can  work.  Let  every  club  take 
a definite  interest  in  the  younger  boys  of  their  communities  and 
then  we  can  rest  assured  that  all  of  the  hunting  and  fishing  privi- 
leges we  are  storing  up  for  the  coming  generation  will  be  appreciated 
and  cared  for  by  them. 

WATER-FOWL  SITUATION  IS  STILL  PRECARIOUS 

According  to  a recent  statement  of  the  Biologicai  Survey  many 
species  of  ducks  are  still  at  a seriously  low  ebb,  though  the 
status  of  water-fowl  on  the  whole  is  somewhat  better  today  than 
two  years  ago,  when  the  poorest  season  was  experienced. 

Continuing  the  fact-finding  program  of  the  past  several  years  with 
regard  to  the  status  of  water-fowl  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  Biological  Survey  made  extended  field  investigations  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1932,  and  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1933. 

During  the  seasons  1931  and  1932  water-fowl  had  reached  the  low- 
est point  on  record,  through  culmination  of  unfavorable  conditions, 
including  serious  and  long  continued  droughts  in  many  of  the  most 
important  northwestern  breeding  areas.  This  made  it  necessary  to 
restrict  the  hunting  season  to  a single  month  in  1931,  and  to  2 
months  in  1932.  Many  species  are  still  at  a seriously  low  ebb,  but 
the  status  of  water-fowl  on  the  whole  is  slightly  better  than  in  1931. 
This  is  due  to  some  increase  in  snow  and  rainfall,  consequent  im- 
provement in  the  food  supply,  and  to  saving  the  breeding  stock  by 
reducing  the  kill  during  the  last  two  seasons.  This  statement,  it 
should  be  emphasized,  is  based  upon  a comparison  of  the  present 
with  1931. 

Some  areas  normally  favorable  for  water-fowl  have  shown  good 
concentrations  of  birds.  Others  have  been  less  satisfactory.  Tlie 
most  important  concentrations  during  the  winter  and  late  autumn 
of  the  1932-33  season,  taking  all  kinds  of  water-fowl  into  considera- 
ticm,  took  place  in  western  Lake  Erie,  in  central  and  southern  Ill- 
inois, in  Louisiana,  in  Texas,  on  Mattamuskeet  Lake,  N.  C.,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  the  East:  and  in  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  Washington,  and  California,  in  the  West.  These  numer- 
ous local  concentrations  of  ducks  and  geese  might  easily  give  the 
impression  that  the  birds  were  generally  more  abundant  than  was 
actually  the  case. -ERNEST  E.  HARWOOD.  Executive  Secretary. 
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BOARD  ESTABLISHES  SEASON 
ON  BEAVER 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  whereas  it  has 
been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  that  heavers,  fur 
()earing  animals,  in  this  Commonwealth,  are 
materially  destroying  property  and  becom- 
ing a nuisance,  and  that  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  number  of  such  animals 
hy  granting  an  open  season  for  trapping, — 
and  that  the  Board,  finding  that  it  is  unable 
to  capture  alive  such  beavers  with  a reason- 
able expenditure  of  funds,  and  rapidly 
enough  to  relieve  the  condition  promptly,  or 
to  detail  its  officers  or  responsible  citizens 
to  kill  and  remove  the  same ; and  the  Board, 
being  of  opinion  that  a limited  open  season 
for  trapping  and  thereby  killing  and  re- 
moving beavers,  has  become  necessary  in 
order  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Therefore,  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
509  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  this  Common- 
wealth, approved  IMay  24.  1923,  P.  L.  359,  as 
amemk'd,  entitled  “An  Act  concerning  game 
and  other  wild  birds  and  wild  animals,  and 
amending,  revising,  consolidating  and  chang- 
ing the  law  relating  thereto,”  the  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  I’ennsylvania  hereby  removes  protection 
from  the  beaver  during  the  period  herein 
prescribed,  and  declares  a limited  opcm  sea- 
son for  the  trapping  of  beavers  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  during  the  time 
and  under  the  conditions  and  regulations 
herein  prescribed. 

1.  The  open  season  for  trapping  beaver 
shall  begin  ^larch  1,  1934,  and  end  April  10, 
1934.  both  days  inclusive. 

2.  Beaver  may  be  caught  or  taken  only 
by  the  use  of  what  are  known  as  “Vernon 
Bailey  live  beaver  traps”  and  steel  traps 


with  a jaw  spread  not  exceeding  six  and 
one-half  inches. 

3.  All  traps  used  for  taking  beaver  shall 
have  a metal  name  plate  or  tag  firmly  at- 
tached thereto,  bearing  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  owner  or  user.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  disturb  the  traps  of 
another  lawfully  authorized  to  trap  for 
beaver,  or  to  remove  beaver  from  the  traps 
of  another  without  his  authority. 

4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  shoot  at  or  kill 
any  beaver  with  a firearm,  or  other  imple- 
ment, except  such  beavers  as  have  been 
lawfully  taken  in  a trap,  as  aforesaid. 

5.  Persons  lawfully  entitled  to  trap 
beavers  shall  be  bona  fide  residents  of  Penn- 
sylvania, holding  a resident  hunter’s  license 
issued  to  them  hy  the  proper  officer  of  this 
Commonwealth ; provided,  however,  that 
owners  of  land  actually  residing  thereon  and 
cultiii’ating  the  same,  and  members  of  their 
families,  may  trap  beaver  on  their  own 
lands,  if  the  same  be  open  to  public  hunting ; 
hut  not  on  any  adjacent  or  other  lands, 
without  securing  a resident  hunter’s  license. 

6.  Any  person  having  the  right  hereunder 
to  trap  and  kill  beavers,  shall  be  permitted 
to  lawfully  use  and  set  not  exceeding  ten, 
traps,  and  may  trap  and  kill  not  exceeding 
six  beavers  during  the  open  season  fixed  by 
this  resolution : provided,  that  should  any 
person  unintentionally  trap  more  than  six 
beavers,  he  shall  within  twenty-four  hours 
report  and  deliver  the  excess  so  taken  to  a 
salaried  game  protector  of  this  Common- 
wealth of  county  where  taken,  to  be  disposed 
of  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary for  the  use  of  the  Game  Department. 

7.  No  beaver  dam  or  dams,  or  beaver 
houses  may  be  destroyed,  and  no  beaver 
shall  be  dug  out  or  smoked  out  from  a 
beaver  house. 

8.  The  hides  of  heavers  lawfully  trapped 
may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
until  they  are  first  examined  by  a salaried 
game  protector  of  the  county  wdiere  the 
same  have  been  trapped,  and  a permit  from 
the  Game  Department  be  issued  to  the  per- 
son who  trapped  the  same.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  trapper  to  report  the  number  of 
heavers  trapped  and  killed  b.v  him  to  a 
salaried  Game  Protector  of  the  county 
wherein  the  same  were  trapped,  and  have 
the  same  tagged  and  stamped  in  ink  on  the 
inside  of  the  hide  hy  such  officer  on  or  be- 
fore April  20,  1934. 

9.  Non-residents  of  Pennsylvania  shall 
hot  be  permitted  to  trap  or  kill  beavers 
under  an.v  circumstances. 

10.  No  trapping  for  beaver  shall  be  per- 
mitted within  State  game  refuges,  or  on 
auxiliary  State  game  refuges. 

11.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  i>erson 
to  have  in  his  possession  any  beaver  or 
green  or  raw  beaver  pelts  before  March  1, 
1934  or  after  the  20th  day  of  April,  1934, 
which  are  not  properly  tagged  by  an  officer 
of  the  Game  Department  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

12.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  taxider- 


mist, or  fur  dealer,  or  any  other  person,  to 
purchase  or  receive,  or  for  any  person  other 
than  the  trapper  to  have  in  his  possession 
any  beaver,  or  the  skin  or  skins  thereof, 
which  have  not  been  legally  tagged  and 
stamped  by  an  officer  of  the  Game  Depart- 
ment of  this  Commonwealth,  as  provided 
herein. 

13.  All  tags  for  beaver  skins  must  be  and  i 
remain  attached  to  the  beaver  skins  until  j 
the  skins  shall  have  been  tanned  and  made  j 
up  into  commercial  fur. 

14.  Traps  shall  be  visited  at  least  once 

in  thirty-six  hours  after  the  same  have  been 
set,  unless  the  trapper  is  prevented  by  ill- 
ness, violent  storms,  or  other  unavoidable 
cause.  All  traps  must  be  taken  up  by  the 
trapper  at  the  end  of  the  open  season  herein 
defined.  ' 

15.  Any  person  or  persons  violating,  or 
attempting  to  violate,  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution,  or  any  of  them,  on  conviction  in 
a summary  proceeding,  shall  for  each  offense 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  $25.00  and  the 
costs  of  prosec-ution,  and  on  default  of  pay- 
ing said  fine  and  costs,  he  or  they  shall  be 
imprisoned  one  day  for  each  dollar  of  the 
fine  so  imposed  and  costs  of  prosecution. 


FIELD  OFFICERS  PROMOTED 

William  J.  Davis  has  been  promoted  from 
District  Game  Protector  of  Clearfield  County 
to  be  Supervisor  of  Division  “C,”  vice  John 
D.  Berrier  resigned ; Hayes  T.  Englert  pro- 
moted from  Game  Protector  of  Potter  County 
to  be  Supervisor  of  Division  “E,”  vice  John 
B.  Ross,  now  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Pro- 
tection : and  Arthur  Logue  appointed  Game 
Protector  of  Potter  County  vice  Hayes  T. 
Englert  promoted.  Mr.  Davis  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  Williamsport,  Mr.  Englert 
at  Emporium,  and  Mr.  Logue  at  Coudersport. 


PROSECUTIONS 

During  the  month  of  June,  officers  of  the 
Game  Commission  brought  89  prosecutions. 
The  violations  were  of  a miscellaneous  na- 
ture, including  killing  deer  in  closed  season, 
disturbing  nests  of  wuld  turkeys  and  pheas- 
ants, dogs  chasing  game,  and  hunting  with- 
out license. 


STOLEN  DOG 

J.  F.  Travis,  125  W.  Mahoning  Street, 
Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  reports  having  a 15 
months  old  black,  white  and  dark  brown 
beagle  stolen  in  Reynoldsville  on  June  16. 
When  tied  in  a strange  place,  the  dog  makes 
a peculiar  chattering  noise.  License  taken 
out  in  Jefferson  County.  Tag  No.  173. 


BEARS  ABUNDANT  IN  BEDFORD 
COUNTY 

Ely  Sliger,  of  Cumberland  Valley,  was 
chased  off  Will’s  Mountain  by  a large  bear 
recently  while  he  was  searching  for  his  sheep. 
Espy  Growden  of  Route  3 reports  that  sev- 
eral of  his  neighbors,  while  in  the  vicinity  of 
Centreville,  saw  nine  bears  at  one  time. 
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Game  Protectors  Wm.  Aikey  and  Wm.  Denton  of  the  recently  established  mounted  patrol  have  already  caught  several  “si>ot 

lighters”  in  sections  not  accessible  by  autos. 
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Modern  Game  Breeding 

A Brief  Description  of  Pennsylvania’ s Game  Farms  Since  Pheir  Complete 

Change  of  Propagating  Methods  a Year  Ago 


OF  all  the  factors  which  constitute  mod- 
ern game  conservation  none  is  more 
vitally  important  than  propagation. 
A few  years  ago  it  was  an  experiment. 
Today,  aided  by  scientific  and  artificial  meth- 
ods, it  is  considered  a definitely  estalilishod 
and  successful  business.  But  despite  the  aid 
of  all  the  modern  mechanical  appliances,  suc- 
cess, in  its  true  sense,  conies  only  through 
the  most  painstaking  efforts  of  the  game 
breeder  and  his  associates. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  a game  farm 
in  operation  would  he  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  work,  both  vocational  and  technical,  that 
is  necessary,  and  the  meticulous  precision 
with  which  every  activity  is  carried  on. 

Propagation  begins  in  earnest  just  prior 
to  the  laying  season,  at  which  time  the  breed- 
ers are  transferred  from  winter  holding  areas 
to  the  laying  fields.  As  soon  as , the  birds 
begin  to  lay,  the  eggs  are  gathered  daily, 
tested  for  fertility,  and  racked.  Afterwards 
they  are  marked,  trayed,  and  placed  in  large 
capacity  electric  incubators.  (Thousands  of 
eggs  are  shipped  direct  to  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganizations, many  of  which  have  spent  con- 
siderable money  in  providing  suitable  areas 
and  equipment  for  hatching  and  rearing. 
Eggs  also  are  furnished  other  individuals 
who  are  interested.) 

After  each  setting  is  hatched — it  takes 
about  23  days — the  chicks  are  held  in  the 
incubators  at  least  a day,  and  sometimes 
longer,  until  they  have  a chance  to  liecome 
thoroughly  dry  and  are  able  to  move  about 
lively.  Hundreds  of  young  chicks,  their  little 
faces  pressed  closely  to  the  glass  windows 
of  the  incubators,  present  a ludicrous  spec- 
tacle indeed.  But  the  real  treat  comes  when 
the  incubators  are  opened  and  the  little  fel- 
lows start  scrambling  over  the  sides  of  the 
trays  into  basket  containers.  Immediate 
transportation  from  incubators  to  brooder 
houses  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  birds 
do  not  chill.  In  the  brooder  house  they  are 
left  to  harden  for  five  or  six  weeks.  From 
fhere  they  go  to  the  covered  rearing  field  for 
three  more  weeks,  and  then  at  the  age  of 
about  eight  weeks  the  young  pheasants  are 
shipped  to  the  various  Game  Protectors  for 
restocking. 

When  one  reads  about  those  activities  the 
whole  process  seems  very  simple.  But  to  the 
game  breeder  it  is  beset  with  one  difficulty 
after  another.  A sudden  cold  spell — electri- 
cal storms  which  cut  off  power  and  result  in 
cooling  incubators — drenched  chicks  which 
must  be  caught  and  sheltered — these  are  just 
a few  of  the  problems  which  face  him. 

Then  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  dis- 
ease, although  the  present  system  of  keeping 
the  birds  off  the  ground  and  on  wire  flooring 
has  minimized  this  hazard.  This  year,  so 
far  at  least,  all  the  farms  have  had  unusual- 
ly good  luck  and  a splendid  turnout  of  birds 
is  expected.  Egg  production  also  exceeded 
the  Board’s  expectations,  110,000  having  been 
produced  as  of  June  30.  This  numlier  ex- 
ceeds the  record  for  last  year  by  about 
15,000. 


Taking  out  a hatch  of  young  wild  turkeys.  AVild  Turkey  Farm,  Juniata  County. 


While  the  above  remarks  apply  primarily 
to  I ho  rearing  of  ringnecked  pheasants, 
with  little  change  they  also  may  be  applied 
to  quail  and  wild  turkey  propagation. 

The  (piail  is  probably  the  most  interesting 
to  the  game  breeder,  and  this  is  only  natural 
because  of  the  timidity  and  daintiness  of 
the  little  bob-whites.  Unlike  the  ringneck 
or  turkey,  the  quail  takes  only  one  mate. 


Mating  pairs  are  placed  in  separate  laying 
pens  and  at  the  end  of  each  week  the  eggs 
are  gathered  and  set  immediately. 

The  bob-white  requires  much  more  care 
and  patience,  perhaps,  than  other  game  birds, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  ruffed  grouse,  hence 
it  is  a wise  game  breeder  who  does  not  count 
his  chicks  before  they  are  hatched.  Quail 
hatches  at  the  farm  this  season  have  been 


Te.sting  quail  eggs  for  fertility. 
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A’oiing  wild  turkeys  in  new  brooder  house. 


of  exceptionally  high  percentage  and  the 
peeps,  which  are  far  more  active  than  the 
young  ringnecks.  off»u-  a real  problem  of  re- 
moval from  the  incubators.  They  literally 
rush  the  gates  when  the  door  is  openetl  and 
their  very  small  size  and  extreme  agility 
make  them  very  difficult  to  handle.  About 
12,000  quail  eggs  are  expected  this  season, 
and  with  any  degree  of  success  the  final  out- 
put of  bob-whites  should  be  very  gratifying. 

There  is  much  the  same  i>rocedure  being 
followed  at  the  wild  turkey  farm  and  al- 
ready the  newly  built  brooder  house  is  filled 
with  healthy  young  turks.  Some  of  the 
wilder  hens,  whose  cunningly  hidden  nests 
escape  even  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  most  ex- 
pert egg  collectors,  are  proudly  displaying 
their  ouui  broods  of  young. 

The  above  discussion  is  but  a brief  insight 
into  the  many  duties  and  complicated  activi- 
ties of  game  breerling.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  points  out  only  too  clearly  that  an  ex- 
tensive propagating  program  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  future  years.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  natural  supply  can  no  longer  meet 
the  demand.  With  the  continued  increase  in 
the  number  of  hunters,  automobiles,  and 
good  roads,  the  establishment  of  game  farms 
is  the  only  solution  to  a worthwhile  bag. 
Furthermore,  purchase  of  suitable  stock  is 
almost  out  of  the  question,  and  often  the 
cost  is  prohibitive.  Each  year  more  difficul- 
ties must  be  faced.  The  Game  Commission 
is  experimenting  with  rabbit  propagation 
primarily  because  some  western  states  are 
banning  exportation  of  all  but  a limited  num- 


ber of  these  animals.  As  a result  of  all 
these  things,  the  next  five  or  ten  years  will 
proltably  bring  drastic  changes  in  the  pro- 


gram of  game  management,  in  which  game 
propagation  will,  of  necessity,  play  the  lead- 
ing role. 


Interior  of  quail  brooding  house  at  Fisher  State  Game  Farm. 
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FoK  several  years  the  Game  Commission 
has  l)een  cooperating  with  several  large 
estates  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
in  order  to  remove  the  ring-necked  pheasants 
which  are  increasing  tremendously  on  those 
areas.  Chief  among  the  estates  which  are 
being  trapped  out  are  the  Trojan  I'owder 
Company's  plant  in  Lehigh  County,  on  wTiich 
hunting  is  prohibited  due  to  the  dangers 
of  explosions,  and  the  estate  of  the  late  .James 
Fuller,  known  as  Willow  Brook  Farms,  sit- 
uated both  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Coun- 
ties. This  latter  area,  also  closed  to  hunt- 
ing, is  used  primarily  for  scientilic  farming 
and  experimentation  with  various  seeds.  It 
is  composed  of  about  1400  acres,  2(t  of  which 
is  in  woodland.  The  officers  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  concentrated  in  this  section  par- 
ticularly because  the  birds  have  become  so 
numerous  that  they  interfere  greatly  with 
the  agricultural  studies  being  made.  Last 
year,  through  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
.Jessie  Ixrall,  the  Ikirm  Superintendent,  ap- 
proximately t)00  ringnecks  were  trapped  and 
liberated  in  other  sections  of  the  Common- 
wealth where  hunting  is  permitted.  It  tvas 
while  assi.sting  in  these  trapping  activities 
that  Game  I’rotector  Harry  Rickert,  of  J.e- 
high  County,  le:irned  of  the  many  setting 
hens  that  were  killed  or  badly  wounded  each 
mowing  season.  Also,  he  learned  that  ap- 
proximately two  bushel  of  eggs  were  broken 
or  left  in  the  fields  to  spoil.  Mr.  Rickert. 
applying  the  same  principle  of  the  flushing 
bar  used  by  farmers  in  some  of  the  western 
states,  created  a still  more  effective  and  in- 
genious device  in  the  form  of  a flushing  bar 
with  bells.  This  device,  as  shown  in  the 
accomiianying  photograph,  is  attached  to  the 
tractor  mower.  It  is  very  simple  and  inex- 
pensive to  make,  and  consists  merely  of  a 
piece  of  lumber  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
tractor  with  two  bolts,  with  one-half  inch 
holes  drilled  eight  inches  apart  along  the 
bar  to  which  a cluster  of  bells  can  be  at- 
tached. When  in  operation  the  bells  drag 
about  eight  inches  above  the  ground  and 
about  ten  feet  ahead  of  the  cutting  bar, 
which  gives  the  birds  ample  time  to  escape. 

In  order  to  discuss  these  activities  more 
intelligently,  the  editor  made  a trii)  to  the 
Fuller  Fstate  a few  weeks  ago  to  see  the  de- 
vice in  operation.  lie  was  amazed  at  the 
number  of  hens  that  were  flushed  during  the 
short  iicriod  he  was  on  the  ground.  At  that 
time  IMi-.  Krall  stated  that  in  years  past,  be- 
fore the  flushing  bar  was  used,  the.v  killed 
several  hundred  ringnecks  every  season  but 
that  since  the  advent  of  this  useful  imple- 
ment the  mortality  has  been  decreased  to  a 
scant  2.">  or  30  birds  a year.  The  sportsmen 
of  the  state  can  not  help  but  apiireciate  the 
tremendous  saving  of  game  lurds  and  ani- 
mals through  the  use  of  this  juodern  agency. 
Last  year  on  the  Fuller  Estate  over  l.oOO 
eggs  were  gathered  and  twice  that  many 
were  left  on  the  field,  most  of  them  broken. 

fio  far  this  year  Mr.  Krall  reports  the 
gathering  of  1,.3(10  eggs  from  210  acres  of 
alfalfa  and  hay.  He  thinks  this  is  rather 
low  but  attributes  the  decrease  to  the  large 


Game  officials  assist  at  Fuller  Estate.  Left  to  right:  Game  Protector  Clyde 
Pittenger;  Isaiah  Rupert;  Game  Protector  Harry  Rickert;  Superintendent 
Jesse  Kroll  of  the  Fuller  Estate,  and  Game  Protector  Jarvis  McCannon. 


Henry  Fenhel  operator  of  tractor-moAver  at  Fuller  Estate.  Note  flushing 

har  Avith  bells. 
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iH'ginnin};  of  the  fall  lecture  pro;;raiii  ami 
.siiortsiiieu  will  do  well  to  ask  that  they  he 
shown  when  the  Hoard's  rejiresentatives  are 
in  their  section. 


BUY  MORE  LAM) 

The  Game  Commission  at  its  meeting  Jnly 
(ith,  approved  the  purchase  of  2ti,<»47  acres 
of  hind  distrihntcd  in  lt»  counties  of  the 
state.  This  includes  80  offers  acci-pted  out- 
right and  8 offers  which  were  approved  pro- 
viding the  owners  were  willing  to  take  a 
little  less  than  the  price  asked  for  their 
tracts.  Purchase  contracts  for  the  30  tracts 
are  now  being  entered  into,  and  if  all  the 
8 counter  offers  are  accepted  a total  of  40 
purchase  contracts  will  be  the  result. 

Officers  acted  on  by  the  Board  totiillcd  04,- 
758  acres.  Some  were  rejected  and  action 
on  others  postponed  mainly  because  suffi- 
cient funds  were  not  available. 


SUMMARY  SHEET  OF  BOUNTY  CLAIMS 
ALLOAVED  ON  PREDATORY  ANIMAI>S 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE,  1933 


County 

Wild 

Cats 

Gray 

Foxes 

Wea- 

sels 

Atnoutit 

Adams  

0 

5 

21 

$ 41.00 

Allegheny  

0 

4 

23 

39.00 

Armstrong  

0 

2 

39 

47.00 

Beaver  

0 

0 

8 

8.00 

Bedford  

0 

9 

37 

73.00 

Berks  

0 

9 

58 

94.00 

Blair  

0 

0 

35 

35.00 

Bradford  

0 

2 

25 

33.00 

Bucks  

0 

0 

31 

31.00 

Butler  

0 

1 

50 

54.00 

Cambria  

0 

6 

51 

75.00 

Cameron  

0 

0 

1 

l.'OO 

Carbon  

0 

3 

16 

28.00 

Centre  

0 

2 

33 

41.00 

Chester  

0 

0 

13 

13.00 

Clarion  

0 

0 

33 

33.00 

Clearfield  

0 

3 

44 

56.00 

Clinton  

0 

6 

11 

35.00 

Columbia  

0 

0 

9.9. 

22.00 

Crawford  

0 

0 

7 6 

76.00 

Cumberland  .... 

0 

2 

16 

24.00 

Dauphin  

0 

2 

10 

18.00 

Delaware  

0 

0 

3 

3.00 

Elk  

0 

1 

22 

26.00 

Erie  

0 

0 

37 

37.00 

Payette  

0 

5 

18 

38.00 

Forest  

0 

n 

7 

7.00 

Franklin  

0 

1 

10 

14.00 

Fulton  

0 

0 

5 

5.00 

Greene  

0 

1 

16 

20.00 

Huntingdon  .... 

0 

0 

21 

21.00 

Indiana  

0 

5 

45 

65.00 

Jefferson  

0 

0 

40 

40.00 

Juniata  

0 

0 

5 

5.00 

Lackawanna  .... 

0 

1 

5 

9.00 

Lancaster 

0 

9 

39 

75.00 

Lawrence  

0 

0 

33 

33.00 

Lebanon  

0 

0 

9 

9.00 

Lehigh  

0 

n 

17 

17.00 

Luzerne  

0 

8 

40 

72.00 

Lycoming  

0 

1 

32 

36.00 

McKean  

0 

0 

43 

43.00 

Mercer  

0 

0 

39 

39.00 

Mifflin  

0 

6 

9 

33.00 

Monroe  

0 

1 

13 

17.00 

Montgomery  .... 

0 

1 

16 

20.00 

Montour  

0 

0 

4 

4.00 

Northampton  . . . 

0 

5 

41 

61.00 

Northumberland  . 

0 

0 

31 

31.00 

Perrv  

0 

4 

38 

54.00 

Philadelphia  .... 

Pike  

i 

i 

3 

22.00 

Potter  

0 

0 

13 

13.00 

Schuylkill  

0 

1 

27 

31.00 

Snyder  

0 

0 

4 

4.00 

Somerset  

n 

3 

52 

64.00 

Sullivan  

0 

2 

11 

19.00 

Susquehanna  .... 

0 

7 

16 

44.00 

Tioga  

Union  

0 

0 

20 

20.00 

Venango  

(i 

0 

22 

22.00 

Warren  

0 

0 

40 

40.00 

Washington  

0 

4 

15 

31.00 

Wayne  

0 

.5 

10 

30.00 

Westmoreland 

0 

6 

41 

65.00 

Wyoming  

0 

2 

21 

29.00 

York  

0 

6 

46 

70.00 

Totals  

1 

142  1.632 

$2,215.00 

Re-certified  checks 

6.00 

$2,221.00 


number  of  hens  that  were  trapped  off  the 
area  last  winter.  Only  27  birds  were  killed 
this  year.  In  most  cases  where  the  birds 
were  killed  it  was  noted  that  the  young  had 
just  hatched  or  were  about  to  hatch,  conse- 
quently the  hens  “sat  tight.”  More  success 
also  was  had  with  the  transportation  of  the 
eggs  this  season  than  last.  Difficulty  was 
experienced  last  year  in  the  maintaining  of 
a suitable  temperature  until  the  eggs  could 
be  placed  in  incubators,  the  only  device  at 
that  time  being  a lantern  placed  inside  the 
box  with  the  eggs.  This  season  gallon  ther- 
mos jugs  were  used  with  success,  in  that  a 
fairly  even  temperature  was  maintained. 

A great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  Henry 
Fenhel,  the  tractor  operator,  for  his  constant 
alertness  while  mowing.  A"ery  often  he  was 
able  to  stop  the  tractor  in  time  to  save  a 
stubborn  hen  who  refused  to  move  from  her 
nest.  A great  deal  of  thanks  also  is  due  the 
Laurel  Locks  Farms  at  Pottstown  and  the 
Nazareth  Sporting  Club  for  incubating  .a 
great  many  of  the  eggs.  Also,  Game  Pro- 


tectors Harry  Rickert,  Clyde  Pittenger,  Le- 
roy Jones,  Walter  Middleton,  Jarvis  Mc- 
Cannon  and  Philip  Melching  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  the  assistance  they  rendered 
in  gathering  and  transixirting  the  eggs. 

The  value  of  the  flushing  bar,  as  evidenced 
by  this  one  case,  can  not  be  over-estimated 
and  it,  behooves  every  sportsman  to  aciiuaint 
the  landowners  in  his  particular  section  with 
the  usefulness  of  this  device.  Many  land- 
owners  do  not  know  about  it,  and  while  Game 
I'rotectors  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
have  been  instructed  to  stress  its  use  wher- 
ever they  go,  the  sportsmen,  through  their 
great  numbers,  can  exiwdite  this  valuable 
message. 

The  Game  Commission  has  taken  motion 
pictures  of  the  activities  on  the  Fuller  Es- 
tate, in  which  the  flushing  bar  is  shown  in 
action.  In  several  instances  the  photograph- 
er was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  pictures 
of  birds  flushing  directly  in  fi’ont  of  the 
mower.  This  picture  story  will  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  Commission's  lecturers  at  the 


Riiigneck  hen  killed  on  nest  by  mower.  This  seldom  occurs  since  the 

advent  of  the  flushing  bar. 

PRODUCTION  AT  STATE  GAME  FARMS — SEASON  1933  UP  TO  AND  INCLUDING 

JULY  1ST 


Jordan 


Fisher 


» • ^ 
o - 


Eggs  produced  61,264  54,745  8,626  4,405  129,040 

Set  at  farm  31,081  27,263  8,579  4,152  71.075 

Shipped  28,090  25,524  ....  124  53,626 

Broken  or  unfit  1,820  1,736  83  219  3,858 

On  hand  273  22  295 

Young  birds  shipped  1,555  1,400  ....  ....  2,955 

Young  birds  on  hand  8,910  12,063  3,128  1.872  25,973 


Number  of  claims  for  month — 942. 
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Petmsylvania  State  Shoot  at  York 

Crothers,  Champion — Newcomb,  Doubles — Ridge,  Handicap 


For  another  year  the  honor  of  cham- 
pion of  Pennsylvania’s  many  trap- 
shooters  will  be  held  by  Steven  Morris 
Crothers,  of  Chestnut  Hill. 

On  June  16,  at  the  York  County  Gun 
Club's  grounds,  more  than  125  shooters  took 
part  in  the  State  championship  race  at  200 
targets.  Crothers  won  a year  ago  at  Allen- 
town. Long  before  the  last  shot  had  been 
fired  it  was  obvious  that  Crothers  was  the 
winner.  His  score  for  the  morning  was  98 
and  for  the  aftemoon  a perfect  100 — a 
total  of  198 ; one  less  than  his  winning  score 
at  Allentown  a year  ago. 

Losing  two  birds  in  the  morning,  Crothers 
seemed  to  be  in  for  a real  battle  in  the  af- 
ternoon, but  destiny  provided  that  the 
runner-up  should  come  not  from  one  of  the 
several  who  were  equal  to  or  ahead  of 
Crothers  at  the  half-way  mark,  but  rather 
from  a contestant  who  had  gotten  off  to  a 
poor  start  by  missing  four  birds  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  man,  W.  S.  Beaver,  Berwyn,  broke 
99  of  100  in  the  afternoon  and  wound  up 
with  a score  of  195.  This  gave  him  the 
,Class  A trophy.  The  State  title  was  not 
eligible  for  a class  trophy.  Beaver  is  one 
of  the  best  shots  in  Pennsylvania  and  there 
is  always  a nip-and-tuck  battle  between 
Crothers  and  the  Berwyn  crack.  On  pre- 
vious occasions,  when  Steve  would  break 
200  in  this  race  Beaver  would  be  right  after 
him  with  199. 

Three  shooters  were  leading  Crothers  alter 
the  first  100  targets.  They  were  Alex 
Schwarz,  Philadelphia ; Ross  Warren,  Elk- 
land,  and  J.  W.  Yohn,  Berwyn.  They  were 
tied  at  99.  C.  H.  Newcomb,  Philadelphia, 
who  took  the  doubles  title  from  Crothers, 
yesterday,  was  tied  with  Crothers  on  98. 

Rain  fell  most  of  the  afternoon  and  one 
by  one  the  prospects  for  Crothers'  title  fell 
also.  First,  Schwarz  went  down  by  missing 
four  of  his  first  25  targets  and  he  wound 
up  with  194  for  the  day. 

This  stood  as  high  for  more  than  an  hour 
until  Crothers  came  through  with  100 
straight  lor  a 198  total  to  win. 

Before  Crothers  finished,  however,  Yohn 
lost  his  chances,  missing  a bird  in  the  first 
event  and  losing  two  more  in  the  next. 

Warren  knew  Crothers’  score  wheu  he 
went  to  the  traps  to  start  his  afternoon’s 
shooting,  and  it  didn’t  take  long  for  the 
Elkland  shooter  to  lose  his  chance.  He 
missed  three  of  his  first  25  birds. 

F.  S.  Tomlin,  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  professional, 
had  the  best  score  of  the  day,  199.  He  lost 
a bird  in  the  first  event.  L.  R.  Slocum, 
amateur,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  turned  in  197. 

J.  M.  Hawkins,  Camp  Hill,  retained  his 
State  professional  title,  even  though  he  was 
outscored  by  a resident  professional,  E.  H. 
(Shorty)  Storr,  of  Harrisburg.  Storr  won 
the  A.  T.  A.  professional  trophy,  but  did  not 
compete  for  the  State  professional  title. 

Miss  Alice  Crothers,  daughter  of  the  cham- 
pion, who  won  the  women’s  title  at  Allen- 
town last  year,  was  successful  in  defending 
her  title  to  the  extent  that  she  outscored 


Mrs.  W.  O.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Torresdale,  the 
only  other  woman  entered.  Miss  Crothers 
had  181  and  Mrs.  Rowland  180.  The  pro- 
gram called  for  at  least  three  women  to  be 
entered  and  there  is  some  question  whether 
Miss  Crothers  will  be  officially  recognized  as 
the  women’s  champion. 

The  three  team  championships  went  to  the 
Kennett  Square  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  In  the 
five-man  team  race  for  200  targets  the  Ken- 
nett Square  team — M.  W.  McBrayne,  192 ; G. 
D.  Baldwin,  190;  W.  S.  Beaver,  195;  J.  W. 
Yohn,  193,  and  W.  B.  Cochran,  185,  for  a 
total  of  955 — was  high. 

Kennett  Square’s  winning  three-man  team 
for  the  last  100  targets,  with  scores,  was : 


C.  H.  Newcomb  of  Philadelphia, 
winner  of  the  doubles. 


G.  D.  Baldwin,  94 ; W.  S.  Beaver,  99,  and 
M.  W.  McBrajme,  98. 

The  team  of  W.  S.  Beaver,  96,  and  J. 
Yohn,  99,  for  a total  of  195,  gave  Kennett 
Squai’e  the  two-man  team  prize  on  the  first 
100  targets. 

There  were  more  than  125  competing,  and 
everyone  seemed  pleased  with  the  lay-out 
of  the  York  club’s  grounds  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  officials  were  conducting  the 
shoot.  The  State  shoot  had  not  been  held 
at  York  for  twenty  years. 

CLASS  WINNERS 

Class  A — First,  W.  S.  Beaver,  Berwyn, 
195.  Second,  tie  between  C.  H.  Newcomb, 
Philadelphia,  and  Alex  Schwarz.  Philadel- 
phia, at  194.  Schwarz  won  shoot-off. 

Class  B — First,  David  Heim.  Reading.  193. 
Second,  tie  between  J.  W.  Yohn,  Berwyn, 


and  Ross  Warren,  Elkland,  at  192.  Yohn 
won  shoot-off. 

Class  C — First,  Douglas  Gilpin,  Kennett 
Square,  190.  Second,  R.  Brubaker,  Sinking 
Springs,  187. 

Class  D — First,  Charles  Blittle,  South 
Langhorne,  192.  Second,  tie  between  Mrs. 
W.  O.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Torresdale,  and  H.  G. 
Tulley,  Philadelphia,  at  180.  Tulley  won 
shoot-off. 

Class  E — First,  J.  M.  Stinson,  Bradford,  i 
168.  Second,  J.  M.  Nissley,  Altoona,  163. 


State  championship,  at  200  targets: 


*F.  S.  Tomlin 

199 

Howard  Nice  

180 

S.  M.  Crothers 

198 

M.  S.  Johnson  .... 

179 

L.  R.  Slocum 

197 

S.  M.  Benion 

179 

W.  S.  Beayer 

195 

C.  D.  Armsparger. 

179 

C.  H.  Newcomb 

194 

H.  Baumgardner  . 

179 

*E.  H.  Storr 

194 

J.  Jungles  

178 

Alex  Schwarz 

194 

•Neaf  Apgar  

178 

L.  W.  Strahley 

193 

P.  R.  Shirk  

178 

David  Heim 

193 

E.  G.  Snyder 

177 

J.  W,  Yohn  

192 

Fred  Coburn 

177 

Ross  Warren  

192 

J.  B.  Fontaine.... 

177 

Charles  Blittle  .... 

192 

T.  I.  Carson 

177 

M.  W.  McBrayne  . . 

192 

A.  P.  Davey 

177 

Elbert  Mount  

191 

T.  B.  Ness 

177 

J.  R.  Groves,  Jr.  . . 

191 

H.  H Shelton 

176 

E.  P.  Hotaling 

191 

H.  C.  Krout 

176 

•J.  M.  Hawkins..  . 

191 

J.  M.  Close 

176 

G.  D.  Baldwin 

190 

W.  L.  Trout 

176 

T.  E Ridge 

190 

D.  Regester 

175 

D.  E.  Moore 

190 

C.  C.  Fawsett 

175 

Douglass  Gilpin 

190 

Dr.  A.  W.  Vernon. 

175 

C.  S.  Williams 

190 

S.  T.  Kurtz 

173 

D.  F.  Beck 

190 

J.  K.  Andrews 

173 

M.  D.  Leitzel 

190 

C.  A.  Grove 

173 

W.  R,  Hoshower.... 

190 

J.  Marcey 

172 

C.  J.  Scudder 

189 

W.  Rowland,  Jr. . . 

172 

Rov  Winqrert. 

189 

A.  A.  Frantz 

172 

C.  D.  Henline 

188 

M,  Harshberger 

172 

W.  n Pearson. . . . . 

188 

•H.  Winchester.... 

172 

J.  G.  Martin 

187 

A.  McGuigan 

171 

E.  F.  Hili 

187 

C.  R.  Keller 

171 

Eugene  Murray 

187 

G.  F.  Shisler 

170 

Harry  Messlor 

187 

T.  C.  Marshall 

170 

R.  Brubaker 

187 

♦J.  A.  Breslin.... 

170 

H.  S.  Meichi 

187 

C.  S.  Bowers 

169 

W.  F.  Curtis 

186 

Dr.  R.  C.  Snavely. 

169 

F.  H.  Walters 

186 

J.  M.  Stimson 

168 

E.  E.  Milier 

186 

A.  H.  Grove 

167 

N A.  Berkheimer.. 

185 

H.  S.  Miller 

166 

E.  M.  Alleman 

185 

G.  E.  Painter 

165 

W.  B.  Cochran 

185 

E.  B.  Hodson 

165 

.T.  A.  Baughman.... 

184 

G.  A.  Miller 

164 

M.  B.  Stewart 

184 

J.  H.  Keener 

163 

Dr.  G.  F.  Wright... 

184 

J.  M.  Nisley 

163 

.1.  W.  Eshelraan 

183 

W.  D.  Renninger. . 

163 

Dr.  R.  Nones,  Jr... 

183 

L,  J.  Shettig 

162 

W.  N.  Kissinger.... 

183 

J.  R.  Grove 

162 

A.  Miilhaupt 

183 

A.  L.  Miller 

161 

C.  G.  Haney 

183 

R.  J.  Bair 

159 

C.  C.  Rexroth 

183 

H C.  Neff 

159 

*T.  E.  Doremus 

182 

*B.  'C.  Edwards... 

1.57 

C.  R.  Patcheil 

182 

H.  W.  Muth 

157 

W.  B.  Davenport.... 

182 

G.  M.  Gillet 

1.57 

R.  B.  Bond 

182 

R.  R.  Smith 

1.55 

W.  S.  Leeser 

181 

R.  E.  Downs 

1.53 

Alice  Crothers 

181 

0.  J.  Evans 

153 

H.  C Hoffman 

181 

L.  E.  Sentz  

151 

S.  T.  Kurtz 

181 

Dr.  S.  Ensminger. 

151 

M.  J Hughes 

181 

.1.  W.  Farquhar... 

148 

Mrs.  Rowland,  Jr. . . 

180 

George  Dietrick  . . . 

147 

C.  E.  Blasser 

180 

C.  R.  Dietrich 

141 

H.  G.  Tulley 

180 

•F.  C.  Jussen 

140 

E.  Billingslea 

180 

•Professional. 

, 

On  Saturday,  June 

17, 

closing  day  of 

the 

tournament,  T.  E 

Ridge 

Easton,  carried 

off 

the  handicap  event. 

and  C.  H.  Newcomb, 

Philadelphia,  won 

the 

all-around  title.  Alex 

Schwarz,  Philadelphia, 

captured  the  York 

County  Special, 

the 

opening  event  of 

the 

last  day’s  program. 


In  the  York  County  Special  held  the  same 
morning  Alex  Schwarz  broke  150  straight 
targets  to  win.  This  was  a 100-target  event, 
but  both  Schwarz  and  Crothers  broke  all 
of  the  targets  and  they  had  to  shoot  it  off. 
In  the  first  25,  both  went  straight,  but 
Crothers  dropped  his  twenty-second  bird  in 
the  second  25.  D.  E.  Moore,  York,  was  the 
only  Yorker  to  win  a class  in  this  event. 
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Fred  Tomlin  and  Frank  Pugliese  broke  99 
xlOtl.  I.  E.  Eyler,  M.  McBrayne  and  W.  S. 
Beaver,  98 ; D.  E.  Moore  and  J.  M.  Hawkins. 
97. 

About  forty-five  shooters  took  part  in  to- 
day’s events. 


York  County  Special,  at  100  targets; 


Alex  Schwartz 100 

S.  II.  Crothers 100 

•F.  S.  Tomlin 99 

Frank  Pugliese 99 

I.  E.  Eyler,  Jr 98 

M.  W.  McBrayne...  98 

W.  S.  Beaver 98 

D.  E.  Moore 97 

•J.  M.  Hawkins 97 

G.  W.  Latimer 96 

G.  D.  Baldwin 96 

Alfred  Mulhaupt 96 

•E.  H.  Storr 95 

Ben  Northrop 95 

C.  E.  Blasser 95 

C.  G.  Haney 95 

J.  B.  Fontaine 95 

C.  C.  Adams 94 

•Neaf  Apgar 94 

C.  D.  Henline 94 

G.  F.  Wright 93 

W.  B.  Davenport....  93 


•Professional. 


C.  J.  Scudder 92 

M.  B.  Conner 92 

H.  G.  Tulley 92 

T.  E.  Ridge 92 

J.  W.  Eshelman...  92 

Eugene  Murray 91 

Dr.  R.  Nones,  Jr..  91 
•B.  W.  Ingram....  90 

H.  H.  Shelton 90 

Alice  Crothers 90 

T.  I.  Carson 89 

L.  E.  Sentz 88 

G.  F.  Shisler 87 

f.  R.  Shirk 87 

E.  B.  Miller 87 

E.  M.  Cheston 87 

D.  F.  Benfer 86 

*.I.  C.  Guenveur...  86 
Charles  Hilbert....  81 

E.  Murray,  Jr 81 

•B.  C.  Edwards...  80 
Dr.  A.  W.  Vernon.  78 


Action  on  the  line  at  the  recent  State  Trail  Shoot. 


CLASS  WINNERS 

The  class  winners  in  the  York  County 
Special  were : 

Class  A — Tie  between  S.  M.  Crothers, 
Chestnut  Hill,  and  Alex  Schwarz,  Philadel- 
phia, on  100.  Schwarz  won  shoot-off. 

Class  B — First,  D.  E.  Moore,  York,  97. 
Second,  G.  W.  Latimer,  Hopwood,  96. 

Class  C — Tie  between  C.  G.  Haney,  Phila- 
delphia, and  C.  E.  Blasser,  Stewartstown.  on 
95.  Haney  won  shoot-off. 

Class  D — First,  Ben  Northrop,  Asaph,  95. 
Second,  M.  B.  Conner,  York,  92. 

The  annual  dinner  mt‘etiug  of  the  State 
association  was  held  at  the  Yorktowne  Hotel, 
Thursday  night,  June  15,  with  ninety-eight 
shooters,  wives  and  guests  in  attendance. 
C.  D.  Henline,  president,  of  Bradford,  pre- 
sided. The  officials  were  re-elected  as  fol- 
lows : President,  C.  D.  Henline,  Bradford ; 
Vice-President,  J.  W.  Eshelman,  Lancaster ; 
Secretary,  John  E.  Schroll,  Mt.  Joy;  and 
Treasurer,  Dr.  A.  W.  Vernon,  Bradford. 

The  South  End  Gun  Club,  of  Reading,  was 
selected  as  the  place  to  hold  the  1934  meeting. 


A hit! 

QITAKER  CITY  SHOOT 

Jim  Jaggard,  of  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey, 
pulled  the  big  surprise  in  the  Quaker  City 
Gun  Club’s  15th  Annual  Memorial  Day  regis- 
tered target  tournament  held  at  Holmesburg, 

The  Jersey  target  ace  made  a perfect 
score  of  100  to  defeat  a field  of  55  marks- 
men and  markswonien  hailing  from  three 
Eastern  States — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware. 

He  broke  his  first  string  of  25  straight, 
then  repeated.  Then  with  this  start  of 
breaking  straight  on  first  half  of  the  pro- 
gram he  steadied  down  to  wind  up  his  day’s 
sport  at  the  traps  with  100  targets  in  a row. 

For  this  beautiful  piece  of  marksmanship 
he  carried  off  high  gun  honor  of  the  day. 
Silver  service  sets  were  the  awards  to  high 
overall  and  class  winners. 

Three  gunners — John  Eshelman,  Lancas- 
ter ; Ezra  Olt,  Merchantville,  and  Howard 
Nice,  of  Abington,  a Legionnaire,  and  who 


paraded  prior  to  coming  to  tlie  l)ig  tourney, 
tied  for  runner-up  position  with  high  scores 
of  99.  Eshelman  missed  his  3Sth  “bird,”  Olt 
his  80th  and  Nice  his  S3d  target. 

Following  this  trio  came  three  others  to 
register  tallies  of  98 — Charles  H.  Newcomb 
and  John  B.  Fountaine,  Philadelphia,  and 
Harry  Messlor,  New  Jersey.  And  that  did 
not  finish  the  high  scoring  of  those  taking 
part  in  the  holiday  engagement,  for  trail- 
ing them  were  five  nimrods  with  97  counts — 
Tim  Carson,  president  of  the  Quaker  City 
Gun  Club ; C.  G.  Haney,  of  the  P.  R.  T. ; 
Fred  Hess,  E.  M.  Rhoads  and  F.  IV ebb. 

All  in  all,  the  scores  turned  in  to  Secre- 
tary Bob  Evans  were  unusually  good  and 
those  who  motored  to  the  scene  likewise  were 
proud  of  their  cards. 

In  the  professional  group  competing  high 
scoring  laurels  went  to  Fred  Tomlin,  Glass- 
oboro,  N.  J.  Fred  knocked  to  pieces  99  of 
his  100  birds.  His  only  miss  was  in  his  89th 
round.  Right  on  his  trail  was  A.  J.  Mac- 
Dowell,  of  East  Lansdowne,  also  Wana- 
maker  crack  shot,  who  broke  98. 

Two  others  also  fired  away  in  this  class, 
N.  A.  Wright  got  96  and  C.  B.  W.  Chapman 
93.  Chapman  used  a skeet  gun  during  his 
first  50  targets,  then  changed  guns  to  come 
home  in  his  last  50  with  a 49  tally.  Chai)- 
man  won  the  Delaware  State  “Pro”  doubles 
title  in  the  annual  State  target  champion- 
ship tournament  last  week  at  Wilmington. 

High  gun  among  the  women  contestants 
was  Mrs.  William  O.  Rowland,  of  Hunting- 
don Valley.  She  cracked  a i>4  tally.  Her 
husband  also  hit  the  same  number  targets. 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Murphy,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  was 
next  with  a 92. 

Charles  H.  Newcomb,  Philadelphia,  tri- 
umphed in  the  doubles  event  after  finishing 
in  a tie  with  Fred  Hess  and  Harry  Messlor. 
In  this  shoot  all  three  busted  23  out  of  24. 
In  the  shootoff  Newcomb  was  in  superb  form 
and  pulverized  24  to  walk  ofl:  with  this  prize. 


The  Tio.ga  Rod  and  Gun  Club  recently 
completed  an  Anti-Vermin  Contest  in  which 
the  following  were  taken : 1 fox,  122  crows, 

9 rattlesnakes,  79  starlings.  14  rats.  1 carp, 
70  woodchucks,  53  watersnakes,  and  2 stray 
cats. 


“Steve”  and  Alice  Crothers  (both  in  center)  finishing  a match. 
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Citizen’s  Conservation  Corps  Camp  on  Mehoopany  State  Game  Lands,  Wyoming  County. 

0^  Real  Fellows 


The  five  C.  C.  Camps  on  State  Game 
Lands  are  now  comfortaldy  estab- 
lislied  and  everything  is  moving  along 
nicely.  A visit  to  any  one  of  tlie  camps  is 
very  impressive.  A number  of  the  Commis- 
sion's representatives  have  toured  these  areas 
and  each  has  stated  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  these  sun-tanned  youths  come 
principally  from  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 

Erroneous  reports  would  lead  people  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  camps  lack  disci- 
pline. Game  Commission  representatives,  to 
the  contrary,  report  a high  morale.  A cer- 
tain amount  of  confusion  must  naturally 
exist  in  the  setting  up  even  of  well-trained 
units,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  can  safely  he 
said  that  those  camps  within  the  coniines 
of  Pennsylvania  are  due  much  credit  for  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  gotten 
under  way  and  for  the  ever-spreading  en- 
thusiasm wiiich  is  being  displayed. 

The  Commissifm's  photographer  took  cpiite 
a few  motion  pictures  of  the  boys  recently 
and  intimate  scenes  of  their  camp  life  and 
activities  will  shortly  be  in  possession  of  the 
Commission's  lecturers  for  State-wide  show- 
ing. The  photographer,  as  well  as  other  rep- 
resentatives who  visited  these  areas,  were 
particularly  impressed  by  the  "chow'’  line. 
How  they  do  eat ! Three  full  meals  a day 
and  often  more.  “Seconds"  and  “thii-ds” 
are  available  if  desired.  And  many  a mess 
kit  is  tilled  repeatedly.  The  commanding  of- 
ficer at  one  of  the  camps  stated  that  one 
young  chaj)  had  his  mess  kit  filled  18  times 
in  one  day.  The  food  is  well-cf>oked  and 
nourishing.  There  are  no  pies  and  cakes 
and  other  dainties — all  the  food  is  muscle- 
building, ami  the  men  show  it. 

The  morale  is  exceptionally  good.  In  fact 
surprisingly  so,  and  nowhere  did  Commis- 
sion officials  find  any  indicati<m  of  discon- 
tent. 

The  army  officers  at  the  various  camps  are 
remarkably  fine  fellows,  gentlemen  all  of 
them,  efficient,  capable,  resourceful.  They 
take  their  work  seriously  and  each  wants  his 
camp  to  be  the  best. 

Sportsmen  have  been  apprehensive  of  dan- 
ger that  might  be  done  to  wild  life,  both  by 
men  as  individuals,  and  in  tbeir  clearing 
operations.  To  the  contrary,  one  of  the  Com- 


mission's representatives  who  is  visiting  the 
conservati  m camps  making  addresses  has 
learned  that  the  sportsmen  of  I’ennsylvania 
are  splendidly  represented.  From  the  infor- 
mation he  has  gathered  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
full,\-  7.')%  of  the  men  in  these  camps  take 
out  licenses  to  hunt.  And  are  they  keeping 
a close  watch  on  poachers'?  Just  let  any 
one  go  into  tlie  sections  where  these  camps 
are  located  and  make  an  attempt  to  violate 
the  game  and  fish  laws,  and  they  will  find 
whether  or  not  these  men  are  on  the  job. 
In  one  of  the  camps,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
rifle  shots  were  heard  one  night.  At  once  a 
crew  hasti’y  assembled  and  started  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sliots  came.  Deer 
poachers  or  spot-lighters  had  done  the  shoot- 
ing and  while  they  wei'e  not  caught  they 
were  routed  in  short  order,  and  the  C.  C. 


boys  returned  to  their  camps  much  pleased 
that  they  had  saved  some  deer  from  being 
slaughtered  in  close  season. 

Many  of  tb.e  men  made  it  known  to  the 
Commission  rei>resentatives  that  the.v  are  af- 
filiated with  conservation  movements  back 
home  and  many  of  them  volunteered  to  give 
their  utmost  cooperation  to  the  game,  fish 
and  forestry  departments.  And  their  offer 
to  cooperate  is  not  an  idle  one.  In  11  camps 
already  visited  by  the  Commission's  repre- 
sentatives it  was  learned  that  men  working 
on  the  roads  and  those  brushing  out  fire  lines 
have  killed  hundreds  of  poisonous  snakes. 
In  one  camp  the  men  killed  upwards  of  50 
rattlesnakes,  while  in  another  a great  many 
copperheads  were  exterminated.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  know  the  number  of  men  in  the 
C.  C.  camps  who  have  taken  out  licenses  to 


Morale  is  high  at  C.  C.  C.  Camps, 
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fish  from  their  first  month’s  individual  allot- 
ment of  $5.00. 

Many  of  the  camp  members  have  come 
across  ruffed  grouse  nests  as  they  were  per- 
forming their  duties.  The  nests  were  not 
disturbed.  The  men  mowed  around  them. 
Fawn  deer,  strayed  from  their  parents,  have 
been  left  unmolested.  The  sportsmen  in  the 
camps  are  spi'eading  the  news  to  their  fellow 
workers  not  to  interfere  with  the  game. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  establishment 
of  the  C.  C.  camps  throughout  the  state  is 
going  to  result  in  a genuine  benefit  to  those 
who  enjoy  going  afield  with  gun  and  rod. 
And  when  these  men  return  to  their  homes 
they  are  going  to  be  better  qualified  to  cope 
; with  any  new  vocation  they  take  up  in  life 
mentally,  physically,  intellectually  and  spir- 
itually. They  are  going  to  be  fit.  And  not 
' only  will  these  men  benefit  individually  but 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  will 
benefit.  Taking  out  of  trees  will  benefit  wild 
life  by  letting  the  sunlight  get  through  the 
canopy  of  the  forest,  thus  allowing  small 
cover  and  food  plants  for  game  to  grow.  The 
construction  of  trails  and  fire  breaks  and 
the  clearing  of  right-of-ways  for  telephone 
lines  will  have  the  same  effect.  ITirther- 
more,  the  prevention  of  just  one  of  the  large 
fires  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  will 
save  more  wild  life  and  wild  life  food  and 
cover  than  can  possibly  be  destroyed  in  all 
of  the  work  undertaken. 


The  “chow”  line  at  C.  C.  C.  Camp  on  State  Game  Lands. 


DEER  SCATTERED  BY  REFORESTA- 
TION? 

One  of  the  possible  by-products  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Citizens  Conservation  Corps 
may  be  that  at  least  some  of  the  deer,  so 
much  too  abundant  in  certain  localities,  may 
change  their  range  in  order  to  get  away  from 
the  disturbance  and  noise  of  these  refores- 
tation projects. 


STOLEN  GOODS  BULLETIN 

U.  S.  Springfield  Rifie,  Model  IfiOfi,  No. 
S21S9S,  stolen  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Communicate  with  nearest  police  otficer, 
asking  for  apprehension  of  person  found  in 
iwssession  ; then  wire  or  call,  C.  B.  McKean, 
Special  Agent  in  Charge,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Department  of  .Justice,  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GAME  RETURNING  TO  PY.MATUMNG 
SWAMP 

A year  to  eighteen  months  ago  tlie  Came 
Commission  took  great  pains  to  trap  out  the 
game  from  the  Pymatuning  Swamp  and  stock 
it  elsewhere,  that  none  of  it  miglit  l)e  trapped 
by  fires  set  to  burn  off  the  waste,  or  caught 
and  destroyed  by  the  rising  water  when  the 
dam  should  be  completed. 

Large  numbers  of  rabbits,  .scpiirre’.s  and 
raccoons  were  thus  saved  to  the  state,  and 
most  of  the  birds  and  foxes  were  gradually 
driven  out  by  the  presence  and  activities  of 
the  many  men  engaged  in  clearing  the  swamp 
and  building  the  great  dam. 

But  word  comes  now  that  animals  and 
Liirds  are  slowly  drifting  back,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  some  game  animals  may  yet 
he  trapped  by  the  rising  water. 

The  main  dam,  at  Turnersville.  has  been 
completed,  and  the  water  is  already  backed 
up  for  some  distance,  but  it  is  exia^i-tt^l  that 
it  will  take  two  years  of  normal  rainfall  yet 
to  fill  the  reservoir  entirely. 


BEAVER  CONSTRUCTS  DAM  FOR 
FARMER  AT  SUNBl  RY 

A cohiny  of  heavers  has  eliminated  the 
labor  costs  in  the  c(uistruction  of  a dam 
from  which  Irvin  Neidig,  of  Sunhury.  pumps 
water  to  his  buildings  on  his  farm. 

A colony  of  heavers  in  a stream  that 
passes  through  the  Neidig  farm  built  a dam 
seventy  feet  wide  that  now  holds  watc'r  to 
a depth  of  five  fei't.  Mr.  Neidig  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  construction  work  and  in- 
stalled a waterwheel. 

When  the  sluice  to  the  waterwheel  is 
opened,  the  heavers  rush  from  their  hiding 
l)laces  and  attempt  to  plug  the  hole  with 
mud,  leaves  and  brush,  hut  finding  this  in- 
effective against  continued  molestation,  they 
are  chewing  off  the  lever  that  operates  the 
opening. 


Citizen’s  Conservation  Corps  Camp  No.  106  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  74  in 

Clarion  County. 
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The  State  Flower  of  Pennsylvania 

A.re  Indebted  to  Dr.  E.  NL.  Gress,  State  Botanist,  for  the  Following 
Little  Narrative  on  Kalmia  Latifolia  L 


PENNSYLVANIA  was  the  last  state  in 
the  Union  to  adopt  an  official  state 
flower.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury nearly  every  legislature  considered  a 
bill,  or  perhaps  several,  which  named  some 
flower  as  the  state  flower,  but  every  one 
met  with  opposition  and  never  became  a law. 

Several  years  ago  the  ruffed  grouse  was 
chosen  as  the  state  bird ; two  years  ago 
the  hemlock  was  adopted  as  the  state  tree ; 
and  now  the  legislature  of  1933  laid  on 
Governor  Pinchot’s  desk  two  bills  for  his 
signature  and  left  it  to  him  to  make  the 
choice.  The  one  bill  designated  the  azalea 
and  the  other  one  the  mountain  laurel  as 
the  state  flower.  The  Governor,  being  a 
lover  of  shrubs  and  trees  of  our  forest,  so 
admires  both  the  azalea  and  the  laurel  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  choose  between  the  two, 
and  he  allowed  Mrs.  Pinchot  to  make  the 
choice.  Mrs.  Pinchot  favored  the  lalurel 
and  the  Governor  signed  the  bill  making 
the  American  mountain  laurel  the  state 
flower  of  Penmsylvania. 

The  mountain  laurel  {Kalmia  latifolia)  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  shrubs  in  the 
eastern  United  States  and  it  is  indeed  a 
splendid  representative  of  Pennsylvania’s 
many  beautiful  flowers. 

Peter  Kalm,  a Swedish  botanist  who  trav- 
eled in  the  United  States  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  took  the  plant  from  America 
to  Europe  and  his  teacher  Linnaeus,  who 
has  the  distinction  of  naming  more  plants 
than  any  other  botanist,  gave  this  shrub  the 
name  of  Kalmia  for  his  pupil  Peter  Kalm. 
The  second  paid  of  the  name,  latifolia,  is 
from  the  Latin  and  means  wide  leaf  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  several  other  species  with 
narrower  leaves. 

The  mountain  laurel  has  a rather  wide 
distribution  in  eastern  North  America.  It 
e.xtends  from  New  Brunswick  southward, 
generally  along  the  mountains,  to  Floidda 
and  westward  to  Arkansas.  In  the  North  it 
is  not  a large  shruh.  In  Pennsylvania  it 
may  attain  a height  of  fifteen  feet  but  in  the 
South  shrubs  forty  feet  high  with  a stem 
diameter  of  twenty  inches  may  be  found. 

The  leaves,  which  are  evergreen  and  three 
to  four  inches  long,  are  thick,  leathery,  dark 
green  and  glossy  above,  and  yellowish  green 
on  the  under  surface.  The  flowers,  which 
open  alx)ut  May  or  June,  are  borne  in  dense, 
many-flowei'ed  clusters  called  corymbs.  Each 
flower  is  complete,  with  a five-parted  calyx, 
a white  or  rose-colored,  five-lobed,  glandular 
corolla,  one-half  to  one  inch  in  diameter 
when  fully  expanded,  ten  stamens,  and  one 
pistil  which  ripens  into  a persistent,  almost 
globular,  five-lobed  capsule  with  many  small 
seeds. 

Perhaps  no  flower  is  more  beautiful  in 
symmetry,  color  and  design  than  is  that  of 
the  mountain  laurel.  On  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cup-shaped  corolla  are  ten  dai'k  col- 
ored pockets  into  which  the  anthers  of  the 
ten  stamens  fit  snugly.  The  outwardly  bent 
filaments  of  these  stamens  are  under  a 


spring-like  tension  until  the  anthers  are 
set  free  from  the  pockets  by  the  visiting 
insect  as  he  alights  upon  the  flower  in  search 
of  the  nectar  which  the  flower  abundantly 
secretes.  When  the  anther  is  released  from 
the  pocket  the  filament  quickly  bends  in- 
ward and  with  a very  quick,  trigger-like 
motion  the  anther  is  thrust  toward  the 
center  of  the  flower,  where  it  strikes  the 
hairy  insect  and  dusts  it  with  pollen,  which 
is  carried  to  the  stigma  of  another  flower, 
thus  producing  cross-pollination. 

The  plant  may  be  successfully  transplanted 
from  the  wild  state  to  garden,  lawn  or  park, 
if  it  is  done  by  proper  methods  and  under 
the  right  conditions.  One  must  remember, 
however,  that  it,  like  arbutus,  is  a member 
of  the  Heath  family,  and  that  nearly  all  of 
the  plants  of  this  household  <are  found 
growing  in  acid  or  sour  soil.  Therefore,  to 
transplant  mountain  laurel  into  limestone 
soil  or  soil  that  has  been  made  neutral  or 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  lime  will  insure 
a complete  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  insure  success,  a 
large,  deep  hole  should  be  dug  and  partly 
filled  with  leaf  mold  and  soil  from  the 
locality  in  which  the  plant  was  growing  in 
its  wild  state.  The  plant  should  be  lifted 
from  the  ground  without  injury  to  the  roots, 
pruned,  transferred  to  the  hole,  and  care- 
fully planted  before  the  roots  become  dry. 
After  transplanting,  the  soil  .should  be  kept 
moist  until  the  plant  is  well  established  in 
its  new  home.  Yearly  applications  of  leaf 
mold  or  acid  fertilizer,  particularly  alumi- 
num sulfate,  are  beneficial.  Imitate  nature 
by  keeping  a mulch  of  leaves  on  the  ground 
winter  and  summer,  which  will  keep  the 
soil  moist  and  in  the  much  needed  acid 
condition. 

Mountain  laurel  is  listed  as  a medicinal 
plant,  but  it  should  never  be  used  as  .such 
without  the  advice  of  a physician,  becau.se 
it  contains  a poison  which  causes  the  death 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  even  human  be- 
ings. 

A case  is  reported  where  six  trained  goats 
in  the  Philadelphia  Dime  Museum  died  from 
eating  the  laurel  leaves  used  for  decorating 
the  stage. 

Children  are  sometimes  poisoned  by  eat- 
ing the  leaves  in  mistake  for  those  of  winter- 
green.  Cattle  and  horses  are  sometimes 
poisoned  by  eating  the  leaves  from  shrubs 
grov.'ing  in  pastures  or  along  drivewmys. 
Calves  and  young  cattle  are  more  likely  to 
be  poisoned  than  older  cattle,  which  seem 
not  to  be  so  likely  to  eat  the  plant. 

The  symptoms  from  laurel  poisoning  are 
nausea  with  vomiting,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
depression  and  weakness  shown  by  an  un- 
steady gait  or  inability  to  stand,  irregular 
breathing  and  finally  drowsiness,  stupor  and 
death.  When  the  symptoms  begin  to  show, 
it  is  usuaily  too  late  to  do  much  in  the 
way  of  remedial  treatment.  Anything  that 


will  aid  in  eliminating  the  poison  from  the 
stomach  will  be  of  some  benefit.  A physician 
should  be  called  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Livestock  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
plants,  especially  in  the  spring  when  they 
may  be  eager  to  eat  almost  anything  that 
is  green.  If  laurel  has  been  used  for  de- 
corating purposes  one  should  be  careful  not 
to  throw  it  where  animals  are  likely  to  get 
it.  There  is  also  some  danger  of  having  it 
about  children,  particularly  small  ones,  who, 
like  goats,  are  prone  to  try  to  eat  anything. 

All  in  all,  mountain  laurel  is  a very  ap- 
propriate state  flower.  The  only  serious 
objection  to  it  is  its  poisonous  character  if 
eaten,  but  perhaps  since  it  has  been  chosen 
as  the  state  flow^er  everybody  will  become 
informed  as  to  its  poisonous  qualities  and 
the  result  may  be  less  loss  of  life  than  be- 
fore. 


HAVE  A NEW  THRILLi 

Early  Monday  morning.  May  29th,  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Hibberd,  of  Media,  were 
driving  along  the  Coudersport  Pike,  return- 
ing home  after  some  days  at  their  summer 
camp  in  Potter  County,  they  were  startled  by 
a cry  such  as  they  had  never  heard  before. 
Fearing  they  had  run  over  something,  they 
stopped  the  car  promptly  and  ran  back  to 
investigate.  They  found  the  cry  coming  from 
a fawn  evidently  only  a few  hours  old  try- 
ing vainly  to  get  up  a three-foot  bank  to  its 
mother,  which  was — when  they  got  back  to 
the  scene — standing  some  fifteen  feet  back 
from  the  top  of  the  bank,  evidently  desper- 
ately anxious  to  see  what  these  human  beings 
would  do  to  her  new-born  baby. 

The  fawn  had  either  crossed  the  highway 
and  been  too  young  yet  to  negotiate  even  the 
low  bank,  or  had  fallen  over  the  bank  and 
could  not  get  back. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hibberd  gently  lifted 
it  and  set  it  unhurt  on  top  of  the  bank  it 
made  straight  for  its  mother,  and  the  res- 
cuers proceeded  homeward  with  one  of  the 
thrills  of  a lifetime  added  to  the  other  pleas- 
ant memories  of  their  outing. 


JUST  LIKE  A WOMAN 

A female  Jenny  Wren  took  exceptions  to 
the  material  with  which  father  Wren  was 
helping  to  construct  at  the  home  of  George 
Kohler,  Refuge  Keeper,  on  the  Loyalsock 
Creek,  recently.  The  Refuge  Keeper  had 
gathered  some  tops  off  some  goldenrod  and 
scattered  them  on  the  sidewalk.  Father 
Wren  soon  discovered  an  easy  plan  to 
gather  the  material  and  at  once  set  out  to 
carry  the  pieces  to  the  bird  box.  In  about 
five  minutes  the  mother  Wren  put  in  her 
appearance.  She  poked  her  head  in  the 
hole  of  the  box,  came  out  and  sat  on  a 
limb  of  a nearby  tree,  fluttered  her  wings 
and  then  i)roceeded  to  the  box,  tore  out 
the  goldenrod  tips  and  built  her  own  nest. 
Father  Wren  will  not  be  in  a hurry  to  build 
another  nest. 


MouiiUtiii  Laurel — Tlic  State  Flower 
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Sportsmen... 

DRIVE  CAREFULLY 

I THE  HIGHWAYS  ARE  STREWN  WITH 
THE  REMAINS  OF  OUR  FEATHERED 
FRIENDS  KILLED  BY  THE  CARELESS 
DRIVERS  OF  MOTOR  CARS. 

With  no  inconvenience  the  destruction  of  our  use' 
ful  ^ante  birds  can  be  avoided.  TVou/  is  the  time  you 
i are  confronted  by  mother  birds  and  smatt  upland 

I ^ame  leading  their  chicles  and  youn^  across  the 

I hi^hu/ay. 

' HONK  YOUR  HORN  AND  DRIVE  SLOW- 
' LY;  a second’s  delay  will  be  enough.  GIVE 
THEM  A CHANCE.  This  careless  slaughter 
which  has  now  reached  alarming  proportions 
is  frowned  upon  by  all  true  sportsmen. 

HELP  PROTECT  GAME 


A MALLAUl)  “TAKKS  OFFI’ 
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THE  STAGGERED  SEASON 

IN  all  matters  coming  under  their  jurisdiction  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  must,  of  course,  adopt  a policy  that  in  their 
best  judgment  is  for  the  interests  of  the  sportsmen  of  the  State 

I as  a whole,  even  though  knowing  full  well  that  there  may  be 
some  groups  and  some  particular  localities  for  whom  it  will  not 
be  ideal.  And  no  man  of  wisdom  and  vision  considers  merely  the 
effect  of  any  policy  on  this  year's  hunting,  our  preferences  for  any 
single  season  must  always  be  secondary  to  the  question  of  results 
in  the  future. 

The  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  set  aside  November  1,  2,  6, 
7,  10,  11,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  28,  29  and  30  as  days  on  which 
all  species  of  native  small  game  may  be  taken.  If  you  carefully 
check  up  you  will  note  that  this  is  an  increase  of  four  days  over 
the  season  allowed  last  year.  These  dates  also  include  Election 
Day,  Armistice  Day,  and  Thanksgiving  Day,  two  week  ends,  three 
beginnings  of  the  week,  and  three  middles  of  the  week.  These 
scattered  dates  are  so  arranged,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  as 
to  give  everyone  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  to  go  hunting. 

The  rabbit  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  unusually  for- 
tunate for  a great  many  years  in  that  the  Game  Commission  has 
been  able  to  purchase  an  unrestricted  number  of  rabbits  to  the  full 
amount  of  money  available  for  this  purpose.  Today  that  picture 
has  changed.  One  of  the  two  states  furnishing  the  chief  source 
of  supply  of  wild  cottontail  rabbits  of  an  acceptable  species,  free 
from  rabbit  disease,  has  recently  by  legislative  act  restricted  the 
exportation  of  rabbits,  and  the  other  through  the  same  authority 
made  a very  determined  attempt  to  do  likewise,  but  so  far  has  failed. 

The  Game  Commission  is  not  certain  whether  it  will  be  able  to 
secure  the  regular  supply  this  year  or  not,  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  imported  breeding  stock  the  hunters  of  Pennsylvania  will 
not  be  able  to  continue  to  kill  two  and  one  half  million  rabbits 
each  year  untU  a new  source  of  disease-free,  acceptable  breeding 
stock  is  found. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  good  sportsman  and  interested  sportsmen’s 
organization  within  the  State  will  approve  this  temporary  restric- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  for  this  year. 

MORE  DATA  ON  FLOOD  CONTROL  PLAN 

IN  an  editorial  last  month  reference  was  made  to  the  flood  control 
plan  included  in  the  National  Recovery  Act.  Under  this  plan 
it  is  hoped  to  establish  “reservoirs”  in  the  flood  control  work  and 
that  a broad  interpretation  will  be  put  upon  the  word  “reservoir.” 
This,  it  is  believed,  will  open  the  way  for  numerous  check  dams 
in  streams  and  the  creation  of  other  water  impounding  areas, 
all  of  which  should  become  fine  fish  and  wild  waterfowl  habitats. 

The  plan  now  is  to  divide  the  country  into  ten  or  twelve  regions 
with  a Regional  Administrator  in  charge  of  each,  and  that  an  Ad- 
visory Board  of  three  from  each  State  wili  be  appointed  to  recom- 
mend projects  to  the  Regional  Administrator. 

It  is  understood  that  final  plans  will  be  completed  shortly,  to- 
gether with  an  outlinel  of  the  kinds  of  work  which  will  be  approved. 

As  soon  as  these  matters  are  decided,  further  information  will 
be  forthcoming. 


VETERAN  SCIENTIST  TO  RETIRE  FROM 
BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

VERNON  Bailey,  Scientist  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  retired  on  July  31,  after 
46  years  service. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Bailey,  so  well  known  in  the  scientific 
world,  here  and  abroad,  will  be  distinctly  felt  not  only  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  but  by  our  own  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Bailey,  chief  field  naturalist  of  the  bureau,  rated  in  “American 
Men  of  Science”  since  1910  as  among  the  thousand  leading  scien- 
tific men  of  the  country,  has  achieved  wide  recognition  for  his 
studies  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  mammals,  birds  and 
plants.  Bureau  officials  consider  his  work  in  building  up  the  Sur- 
vey’s collections  and  files  of  information  especially  noteworthy. 
Practically  every  season  since  Mr.  Bailey’s  first  service  has  been 
marked  by  his  field  work  in  some  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
wild-life  studies  have  taken  him  to  every  State  of  the  Union  and 
to  Mexico  and  Canada.  He  has  conducted  biological  surveys  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Oregon,  and  has  pub- 
lished reports  on  the  mammals  of  Glacier  National  Park,  and  on 
the  animal  life  of  the  Carlsbad  Caverns,  and  on  that  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  On  the  pocket  gophers  and  on  the  ground 
squirrels  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  he  has  prepared  special  publica- 
tions based  on  his  field  work,  and  has  revised  the  classification 
of  rodents  in  these  and  other  genera.  Only  recently  the  bureau 
added  to  the  list  of  publications  written  by  Mr.  Bailey  the  “Mammals 
of  New  Mexico,”  in  its  North  American  Fauna  Series.  At  present, 
as  joint  author  with  Dr.  Florence  Merriam  Bailey,  his  wife,  he 
has  in  press  a work  on  the  wild  life  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  region 
of  Kentucky.  His  work  on  Oregon  has  not  yet  been  published. 
We  of  Pennsylvania  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  valuable  assist- 
ance, many  times,  in  the  study  of  our  deer  and  beaver  problems. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  also  been  widely  recognized  for  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  humane  treatment  of  animals,  especially  because  of 
the  traps  he  has  invented  to  capture  them  alive  and  unhurt.  He 
designed  and  perfected  the  Biological  Survey  Beaver  Trap,  now 
in  wide  use  in  connection  with  restocking  operations,  and  also  the 
Foothold  Trap,  for  both  of  which  he  has  received  prizes  awarded 
by  the  American  Humane  Association.  The  Foothold  Trap  is  now 
being  developed  for  use  in  capturing  a variety  of  mammals  and 
birds. 

A native  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bailey  was  first  employed  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  a special  field  agent  in  1887,  when 
he  was  24  years  old  and  living  in  Minnesota.  In  1890  he  gained 
his  present  title  of  Chief  Field  Naturalist.  From  1906  to  1913  he 
was  in  charge  of  what  is  now  the  Division  of  Biological  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Survey. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mammalogists 
and  a former  president  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington. 
He  is  also  a Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  a member  of  the  American  Ornithologists’ 
Union,  the  American  Forestry  Association,  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Club,  and  other  societies  interested  in  wild-life  study  and  con- 
servation, and  of  the  scientific  consulting  board  of  Nature  Magazine. 

ERNEST  E.  HARWOOD,  Executive  Secretary.  ~ 
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PEXXSYI.VANIA  GAME  NEWS 


SERVICE  AVITH  LASTING  RESULTS 

This  hiis  been  .suggested  as  a reflection  for 
the  Game  Protector,  as  well  as  all  others 
working  for  the  conservation  of  onr  forest? 
and  streams : 

A man's  job  counts  a lot.  Yon  look  at  a 
banker  or  an  insurance  agent  or  a Imsiness 
man.  and  yon  think  to  yonrself : "Yes,  yon 
are  all  riglit ; yon  are  a good  fellow  :ind 
all  that ; yon  make  a lot  more  money  than 
I do,  but  yon  are  working  for  only  yonrself. 
When  yon  die  in  ten  years  there  will,  be 
nothing  left  of  yon  except  the  gravestone 
and  some  discontented  people  squabbling 
over  yonr  will.  Humanity  will  not  be  one 
single  step  ahead  becanse  of  all  yonr  efforts. 
My  job  is  different : my  work  will  last,  and 
a linndred  years  from  now  people  will  still 
be  enjoying  results  of  my  labor;  long  after 
I am  gf)iie  the  forests  that  I have  gnarded 
and  cared  for  will  continue  to  provide  go^id 
hunting  and  fishing  for  some,  their  cool 
shade  and  clear  water,  their  attractive  .scen- 
ery will  be  enjoyed  by  others,  and  the  lumber 
that  comes  from  them  will  benefit  a still 
greater  number." 


DOGS  IN  TRAINING  MUST  CARRY 
LICENSE  TAG 

The  Bnrean  of  Animal  Industry  has 
again  warned  sportsmen  that  all  dogs 
in  training  during  the  forthcoming 
training  season,  beginning  August  20, 
must  bear  the  19.3,3  license  tag,  and 
anyone  owning  or  harboring  a dog 
that  does  not  carry  such  individual 
license  tag  will  be  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  Dog  Law 
of  1921.  A kennel  license  does  not  en- 
title the  owner  to  train  his  dog. 

All  dogs  receiving  field  training  will 
be  considered  six  months  of  age,  and 
consequently  re(piiring  a license,  un- 
less satisfactory  proof  to  the  contrary 
is  furnished  by  the  owner. 

Game  Protectors  and  deputies  co- 
operate in  the  enforcement  of  the  T)og 
I^aw. 


STOLEN  GOODS  COLUMN 

The  following  guns  were  stolen  from 
the  home  of  Harold  G.  Avery,  Alonaca, 
Pa.,  on  .Tul.v  4.  Communicate  with 
Deputy  Game  Protector  G.  W.  Lewis 
Smith.  711  Linden  St.,  Alonaca,  l*a. 

1 New  Model  99-R.S.  300  cal.  Savage 
with  sling.  Serial  No.  344131 

1 Siivage  Sporter  Model  23-B.  22 

Hornet.  Serial  No.  202341 

1 Field  Grade  L.  C.  Smith  12  Gauge, 
28’’  Barrels.  Serial  No.  30637 


PROSECUTIONS 

During  .Inly  field  officers  reported  a total 
of  72  prosecutions.  The  violations  were  of 
a miscellaneous  nature  including  killing  deer, 
pheasants,  rabbits  and  other  game  in  closed 
season,  hunting  without  a license  and  a num- 
lier  of  Fish  Law  violations. 


HUNTERS  LICENSES  REVOKED 

I’pon  the  recommendation  (jf  the  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners  the  liepartment  of 
Revenue  recently  revoked  137  hunting  li- 
censes practically  all  for  one  and  two  year 
periods. 

At  the  same  time  the  following  licensees 
were  reinstated  : Orvis  Gilette,  of  Snow 
Shoe;  H.  II.  .Tackson.  of  Harbor  Creel\ ; and 
H.  E.  Siglin,  of  Thornhurst. 


LECTURERS  BUSY 

During  .Inly  lecturers  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission attended  40  meetings  reaching  ap- 
proximately 9,000  persons.  Alany  Conserva- 
tion Camps  were  visited. 


BEAR  DAMAGE 

Four  bear  damage  claims  were  received 
during  .July,  one  each  from  McKean,  Potter, 
Tiog;i  and  Sullivan  Counties.  These  animals 
killed  12  sheep  and  injured  a .voung  heifer. 


GROUSE  PLENTIFUL 

According  to  the  ob.servation  of  Forest 
Ranger  E.  N.  .Jenckes  of  Ansonia,  indications 
point  to  a better  small  game  season  for  the 
coming  Fall  than  the  Tioga  State  Forest 
District  has  had  for  a number  r>f  years.  On 
nearly  every  forest  road  flocks  of  partly 
grown  grouse  may  be  seen. 

.Tenches'  observations  are  borne  out  by 
State  forestry  officials  in  many  other  sec- 
tions of  Penn’s  AVoods.  Rabbits,  too,  are  re- 
ported plentiful. — l*a.  Forest  Service  Letter. 


PAY  BOUNTIES  ON  SNAKES 
The  L.  S.  L.  Sportsmen’s  Association  of 
Franklin  County  recently  held  a festival  to 
raise  funds  to  pay  bounties  on  copperhead 
and  rattle  snakes,  and  on  crows.  Five  cents 
will  be  paid  for  each  crow  and  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  snake. 


GOOD  BEAR  HUNTING  IN  PROSPECT 

A year  ago  there  were  many  evidences  to 
convince  sportsmen  that  bear  were  becoming 
scarcer  in  Pennsylvania  and  had  been  over- 
hunted. Consequently,  the  Board  changed 
the  season  to  give  them  more  protection,  and 
the  kill  last  fall  was  so  much  smaller  than 
usual  as  not  only  to  justify  the  Board’s 
change  of  season,  but  also  to  alarm  bear 
limiters. 

But.  fortunately,  the  prospects  this  sum- 
mer are  better  than  usual,  esi>ecially  in 
1‘otter  and  Bedford  Counties.  Besides  the 
destruction  of  stock  in  Bedford  County  re- 
ported in  another  item.  Potter  County  has 
had  a number  of  stock  killed  Iiy  bear  within 
the  past  few  weeks. 


DEER  KILLED  BY  FARMERS 

Farmers  killed  72  deer  in  .July  to  pro- 
tect their  property.  The  damage  reported 
was  to  buckwheat,  oats,  garden  produce, 
peaches,  apples  and  other  farm  products. 
Alost  of  these  deer  were  retained  by  the 
farmers  for  food. 


BROWN  BEAR  CUBS 

Henry  M.  Olson,  of  Oleona,  Pa., 
recently  observed  a black  bear  with 
three  brown  cubs,  near  the  head  of 
Slate  Run  on  Game  Refuge  No.  7. 
This  territory,  which  comprises  parts 
of  Potter,  Lycoming  and  Tioga  Coun- 
ties. is  the  only  section  of  the  state, 
of  which  the  Game  Commission  has 
record,  where  cinnamon  bears  (a  color 
variation  of  the  black  bear)  have  been 
observed.  Records  over  a period  of 
years  show  that  f>  cinnamon  bears 
have  been  killed  in  this  section,  the 
last  one  only  two  or  three  years  a.go. 


Three  bear  cubs  i)hoto- 
graphed  in  front  of  the 
home  den  by  William  Estep 
of  Antrim. 


H.  S.  Smith,  President,  Head 
Camp,  United  Sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


UXITED  SPORTSMEN  HOLD  26TH 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Delegates  from  forty  camps  of  United 
Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  from  Forest 
City  to  Sliickshinny,  represented  by  7-">  dele- 
[gates,  met  on  .Inly  18  in  the  2(5th  annual 
state  convention  at  Dallas. 

The  meeting  tfiis  year  did  not  include 
sport  evens,  as  on  former  occasions,  due  to 
a lack  of  facilities.  The  day's  activities 
were  purely  of  a business  nature,  reviewing 
the  activities  of  the  head  camp  during  the 
year,  followed  by  recommendations  for  the 
future.  The  event  closed  with  a hancpiet 
in  the  evening. 

About  17.5  persons  attended  the  dinner. 
H.  S.  Nicholson,  President  of  Wilkes-Barre 
Camp,  the  host,  opened  the  program  and 
turned  it  over  to  H.  S.  Smith.  State  Presi- 
dent of  the  organization. 

The  convention  next  year  will  lie  held  in 
Scranton.  The  program  for  the  new  year 
will  inc’-ude  visits  and  assistance  to  Federal 
reforestation  camps,  increased  activity  in 
protection  and  propagation  of  fish  and  game, 
protection  of  forests  and  prevention  of 
stream  pollution.  Need  of  organization  was 
stressed  by  Ernest  E.  Harwood.  Secretary 
of  the  Game  Commission,  who  told  of  co- 
operation given  to  the  Commission  by  the 
United  Sportsmen. 

W.  Gard.  Conklin.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Refuges  and  Lands,  spoke  on  the  refuge 
system. 

Pennsylvania  and  her  conservatifin  pro- 
gram also  were  closely  linked  with  !the 
National  conservation  program  by  Seth  Gor- 
don. President  of  the  American  Game  Asso- 
ciation, guest  speaker  at  the  banquet. 

Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gordon  said,  has  long 
adhered  closely  to  a definite  conservation 
policy  and  has  changed  only  as  times  and 
conditions  decreed.  The  Commonwealth  is 
conceded  leadership  in  the  protection  and 
propagation  of  fish  and  game  by  most  of  the 
other  states,  he  said. 


PENNSVIA  AN’A  G/'-.'iE  NEWS 


‘OLD  TIMERS ’’  SHOOT 

Tile  Second  “Old  Timers"  clay  target 
match  of  100  registered  targets  over  the 
Chester  County  U<m1  and  Gun  Club's  traps, 
at  Tborndale.  was  otie  of  the  most  represeii- 
tati\(“  shoots  held  in  Easterti  Pennsylvania 
in  many  years.  The  sky  line  is  so  iK-rfect 
that  it  aided  five  outstanding  marksmen  tn 
go  through  the  eviuits  without  a miss,  each 
breaking  100  straight,  a mavelous  feat  sel- 
dom achievi'd.  The  marksmcTi  who  received 
recognition  wt-i’e  Messrs.  S.  .M.  Crotbers. 
Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia : M.  W.  Mc- 

Brayne.  West  Chester;  H.  P.  M(‘ssh‘r,  Tren- 
ton. N.  .1.:  ,1.  B.  Grier.  Rockland.  Delaw.are: 
and  Lewis  R.  Slocum.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

The  celebration,  commemoratitig  the  81st 
birthday  of  .Tames  G.  I’ugh.  President  of 
the  club  that  held  the  shoot,  and  many  other 
old  time  clay  busters,  attracted  a big  crowd 
of  spectators.  Mr.  Pugh  shot  at  50  tai-gets. 
dropping  but  tlii'ee  of  them,  while  Dani;>l 
Register,  Malvern,  known  to  all  State 
shooters  as  “Tucker,''  broke  42  out  of  his 
50  targets. 

S'ome  very  useful  prizes,  donated  by 
Chester  County  business  men,  were  awarded 
to  the  marksmen.  The  ladies  of  the  club 
served  lunch.  Norman  Wright,  Wilmington, 
Delaware : H.  M.  Zook.  I'ottstown : and  W. 
E.  Lockwood.  Exton.  conducted  the  shoot. 


S.  M.  Crotbers  

25 

25 

25 

25 

100 

AT.  W.  McBrayne  .... 

KiO 

L.  R.  Slocum  

25 

25 

25 

25 

100 

J.  B.  Grier  

25 

25 

25 

25 

100 

H.  P.  Alessler  

25 

25 

25 

25 

100 

C.  V.  Alount  

23 

22 

24 

22 

01 

E.  .M.  Rhoads  

23 

•)•> 

22 

22 

89 

J.  Iv.  .Andrews  

23 

24 

23 

23 

93 

C.  S.  Bowers  

23 

22 

22 

24 

91 

W.  C.  Pearson  

19 

23 

21 

23 

80 

H.  AT.  Zook  

23 

24 

24 

21 

92 

.V.  W.  AVhite  

24 

22 

23 

21 

90 

T.  W.  Richards  

19 

23 

20 

20 

82 

C.  C.  Alartz  

25 

24 

25 

25 

99 

Alfred  Chalmers  .... 

22 

25 

24 

25 

90 

C.  R.  Dietrich  

2*^ 

22 

23 

24 

91 

J.  C.  AIcComse.v  .... 

21 

12 

It) 

17 

00 

F.  S.  Tomlin  

24 

25 

25 

24 

98 

.Alice  Crotbers  

25 

23 

24 

23 

95 

C.  H.  Simon  

25 

24 

22 

24 

05 

E.  S'.  Richards  

25 

25 

24 

24 

98 

N.  .A.  Wright  

24 

24 

24 

25 

97 

,L  G.  Pugh  

, , 

23 

24 

47 

D.  Register  

22 

20 

42 

Horace  Clifton  

24 

24 

The  shoot  took  place 

Saturday, 

July 

22. 

regrets  that  they 
including  E.  S.  I’a 
Pittsburgh  marksm 
town ; Dr.  A.  IV.  Vei 


Many  of  the  “old  timers"  over  the  State  sent 


ei’e  unable  to  attend, 
nter,  the  84  year  old 
n ; Allen  Heil,  Allen- 
lon,  Charles  Newcombe. 


the  latter  three  all  former  State  champions, 
and  Clarence  Marshall.  Yorklyn,  Delawai-e. 


SPORTSMEN  ORGANIZE 

The  Game  Commission  announces  the  or- 
ganization of  another  sportsmen's  club  in 
Beaver  County.  The  club  will  be  known  as 
the  Buck  Tails  of  Beaver  County  and  they 
are  contemplating  having  a large  meeting 
on  August  14.  Let  us  hoi>e  that  this  new 
association  will  be  very  successful  in  fur- 
thering the  work  of  game  conservation  in 
their  section. 


NEW  (. AME  ( LCD 

The  Pennsylvania  Sha rp  t:i ih-d 
Club  was  organizod  about  tin-  lir-t  of  tlo 
.vt-ar,  with  (4nb  In-adquarti-o  at  Willow 
tlrove.  Pa.  I.ambort  .1,  ISordo  wa>  l•!(•(•t^•d 
Pi'csidcnt.  IToyd  L.  .\lillfr.  .Ir..  Tn-a-am;-. 
and  Rudolph  W.  Walllu-r.  So<  ri'ta r\ . 

It  has  been  eoinmonly  tak>-n  for  grani*-ii 
tbat  the  Sharp-tailed  Croir-e,  a prairie  bird, 
would  not  thrive  in  the  thickly  impulati  d 
East.  Bur  the  meiidiers  of  this  club  are  de- 
termined to  tind  out  whether  Ihi'  oinni  a 

M 

Jissumption  IS  correct,  or  whether  ati  agree 
able  sui'iirise  for  us  is  imssible. 

Thtw  have  secured  a number  of  thesi- 
birds  from  the  plaitis  and  reiiort  that  they 
are  so  far  thriving  perfectly  s.•^tisf:lctoril.^■. 

"(If  course  you  understand."  said  .Mr. 
Bordo,  “it  is  tlu‘  dub's  intentioti  to  co- 
oiieijite  with  our  Stjtte  Game  ( 'omini.ssioti 
for  the  purpisi-  of  planting  the  Sharp-t.-iil 
in  suitable  loctilities  where  they  will  Inive 
cover,  feed,  c.ire  and  protection:  and  w(> 
hope  thiit  with  this  cousin  to  our  initite 
Ruffed  Grouse  we  may  establisli  Held  tritils 
on  Bol>-whire  (^uail  and  Sharp-tailed  Crouse 
which  will  become  a sourer-  of  interest  to 
our  gunning  friends  also.  ITesides.  we  slia'.l 
have  another  game  bird  which  is  non-de- 
structive to  crops  iind  at  thi-  same  time  will 
oft'er  excellent  sport  afield." 


.ANOTHER  CLUB  .JOINS  ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY  LE.AGUE 

.Another  new  club,  known  its  the  Richlatid 
Sportsmen's  Club,  was  organized  n-cently 
iind  affiliated  itself  with  the  .Allegheny  Coun- 
ty Sportsmen’s  League  bringing  that  orgiin- 
iziition  up  to  a total  of  twenty-one  clubs. 
The  President  of  the  new  .Vssociiition  is 
.Arthur  Bennett  of  Gibsoniii  and  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is  R.  F.  McKelvey  of  the 
same  town.  There  are  some  real  live  wires 
in  this  group  and  without  a doubt  they  will 
make  a splendid  showing.  The  dues  iire  one 
dollar  per  year,  this  amount  including  a 
subscription  to  the  Game  News. 


SPORTS.AIEN  TO  HOLD  FIELD  DAY 

The  Clinton  County  (fame  and  Fish 
.Association  will  hold  their  annual 
picnic  and  field  day  at  the  Elk's  (Tub 
along  Young  Women's  Creek  near 
North  Bend  on  August  2.S.  The  enter- 
tainment committee  has  arranged  for 
various  competitive  events,  including 
trap  shooting,  rifle  shooting,  etc.  Invi- 
tations are  extended  all  other  clubs  in 
the  state  to  attend  the  gathering  and 
a large  crowd  is  expected.  There  will 
be  many  prominent  gitest  siieakers. 


DEER  JOIN  HERD  OF  C.ATTLE 
When  a dan,ghter  of  Bert  J.  Smith,  who 
lives  on  Mansfield  R.  D.  2.  went  to  the  pas- 
ture after  the  cows  recently  she  thought  the 
dairy  was  larger  than  common,  but  on  a 
second  look  found  that  seven  deer  had  joined 
the  herd  of  cattle.  The  deer  were  grazing 
with  the  cattle  :ind  seemed  very  much  at 
home. 


Bob  Latimer  says  that  while  going  up 
Forks  Mountain  recently  a ruff’ed  grouse  flew 
into  the  windshield  of  his  automobile. 
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Game  Protectors  receiving  i)istol  instruction;  Lieutenant  R.  M.  Bair,  Instructor. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


The  Game  Commission's  Training 
School  began  this  j-ear's  term  on  June 
4 and  cdosed  on  July  16.  During  this 
period  150  officers  including  6 Division  Game 
Supervisors,  61  District  Game  Protectors. 
11  Assistant  Game  Protectors,  4 Traveling 
Game  Protectors,  27  Deputies,  38  Refuge 
Keepers,  2 State  Trappers,  and  1 Investi- 
gator compieted  the  prescribed  training. 

The  course  included  a thorough  study  of 
the  game  laws,  court  procedure,  how  to 
handle  prisoners,  self-protection,  horseman- 
ship, pistol  shooting,  etc. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Commission  that  the  Board  saw  fit  to  estab- 
lish a course  of  training  in  the  use  of  the 
pistol. 

A pistol  range  was  erected  adjacent  to  the 
Training  School  with  proper  stations  at  each 
of  the  recognized  distances,  namely  15,  25 
and  50  yards  and  so  designed  to  accommo- 
date 15  officers  in  each  group.  The  range 
is  said  to  be  one  of,  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
State,  due  to  its  natural  background  and 
environmental  setting.  It  was  built  largely 
by  volunteer  labor  among  the  local  officers 
of  the  division. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  W.  C. 
Price,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Highway  Patrol,  the  Commission  secui-ed  the 
services  of  Lieutenant  Robert  M.  Bair,  who 
is  Pistol  Instructor  and  Ballistician  for  that 
Department. 

Lieutenant  Bair  gave  verbal  instructions 
in  the  proper  use  of  the  pistol  with  detailed 
instructions  of  marksmanship  each  Friday 
evening  from  7 until  9 P.  M.  The  efforts  of 
Lieutenant  Bair  are  to  bd  highly  commended. 
He  handled  more  than  160  officers  without 
a single  mishap  of  any  kind  or  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a pistol. 

The  ammunition  used  at  the  Training 
School  was  manufactured  by  the  volunteer 
services  of  officers  under  the  direct  juris- 
diction of  District  Game  Protector  Grant 
H.  Gustin,  of  Clinton  County,  who  collabo- 
rated with  Lieutenant  Bair  in  determining 
the  proper  loads  to  be  used. 

The  officials  of  the  school  also  conducted 
a pisitoH  contest.  The  individual  depart- 
mental high  score  was  made  by  Division 


Left:  Hayes  T.  Englert,  Division  Game  Supervisor,  winner  of  individual 

departmental  high  score.  Right:  Jolin  B.  Boss,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Protection, 

holder  of  individual  Staff  high  score. 
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Class  at  study  at  Game  Commission  Training  School 


Game  Supervisor  Hayes  T.  Englert  who  shot 
430  out  of  500,  thereby  wiuning  the  Robert 
M.  Bair  silver  medal  trophy. 

John  B.  Ross,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Pro- 
tection, heads  the  individual  staff  high  score 
having  shot  429  out  of  500,  thereby  winning 
the  Robert  M.  Bair  gold  medal  trophy. 

The  various  classes  and  the  three  indi- 
vidual high  scores  iu  each  class  are  as  fol- 


lows : 

FIRST  CLASS 

♦1.  Raymond  L.  Seager  383  X 500 

2.  Maurice  E.  Sherman  377  X 500 

3.  Ralph  A.  Liphart  367  X 500 

SECOND  CLASS 

*1.  Grant  H.  Gustin  391  X 500 

2.  Rollin  Heffelflnger  354  X 500 

3.  E.  W.  Turley  349  X 500 

THIRD  CLASS 

*1.  John  Spencer  391  X 500 

2.  Theodore  C.  Carlson  381  X 500 

3.  Hugh  E.  Baker  363  X 500 

FOURTH  CLASS 

*1.  Lester  J.  Haney 389  X 500 

2.  Leroy  S.  Jones  383  X 500 

3.  Jay  C.  Gilford  372  X 500 

FIFTH  CLASS 

*1.  George  W.  Cross  (Deputy)  ..  397  X 500 

2.  F.  E.  Jenkins  358  X 500 

3.  L.  P.  Reiser  352  X 500 


SIXTH  CLASS 


1.  Hayes  T.  Englet  430  X 500 

*2.  Charles  C.  Britton  413  X 500 

3.  Carl  A.  Lorup  (Deputy)  ....  359  X 500 


♦Winners  of  Rol>ert  M.  Bair  bronze  medal 
trophy. 


INDIVIDUAL  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE 
STAFF 


1.  J.  B.  Ross  429  X 500 

2.  L.  W.  Sayers  380  X 500 

3.  Dr.  J.  F.  MacDonald  349  X 500 

4.  W.  C.  Shaffer  279  X oOO 

5.  Wilbur  Cramer  235  X 500 


GAIME  COMMISSION  PISTOL  TEAM — 
1933 

Selected  on  the  basis  of  scores  at  the 
Training  School,  the  ten  highest  men  were 
brought  together,  and  in  an  elimination 
shoot-off  at  Milesburg,  Centre  County  on 
July  24,  1933,  the  following  men  were  high 
and  will  represent  the  Department  at  all 
pistol  matches  until  next  year : 

John  B.  Ross,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Protection 
— Captain, 

Grant  H.  Gustin,  District  Game  Protector 
— Coach, 

Hayes  T.  Englert,  Division  Game  Super- 
visor. 

Theo.  C.  Carlson.  Game  Refuge  Keeper, 


George  W.  Cross,  Deputy  Game  Protector, 
Lester  J.  Haney,  District  Game  Protector, 
L.  S.  Jones,  District  Game  Protector, 
John  Spencer,  Assistant  Game  Protector — 
First  Alternate 

Chas.  C.  Britton,  District  Game  Protector 
— Second  Alternate 


CALL  THEM  BY  THEIR  RIGHT 
NAME 

The  Game  Commission  desire  that 
the  public  develop  the  usage  of  calling 
their  field  men  by  their  legal  title: 
Game  I’rotectors.  Pennsylvania  is 
probably  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
tliat  does  not  call  such  officers  Game 
Wardens,  but  the  change  of  title  was 
made  by  the  Legislature  after  mature 
deliberation,  and  the  psychology  of  the 
change  of  title  is  important.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  primarily  to  apprehend  vio- 
lators, but  to  protect  the  game  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  apprehension  and 
punishment  of  violators  is  only  secon- 
dary— however  important — and  a nec- 
essary means  in  some  cases  for  the 
I>rotection  of  the  game. 
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Staff  at  (Jaitie  ('oniiiiission  Traiiiiii”  School,  ceadino'  loft  to  i*i<>lit : (fame  Pi'otoctor  L.  W.  Sayers-,  instructin'  in  calisthenics;  Division  Game  Supei'visoi' 
W.  M.  ('ranier.  Assistant  Snpei'inteiulent;  Dr.  J.  P.  MacDonald;  Deputy  Secretary  W.  G.  Shaft'er,  Superintendent;  Lieutenant  R.  M.  Bair,  I*istol  In- 
structor; J.  B.  Ross,  ('hief.  Bureau  of  Protection, 


PENNSYLVANIA  (LAME  NEAVS 


^Our  Auxiliary  Refuges 


By  Hon.  Adolf  Muller,  President  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners 


Most  of  our  spoi-tsmen — who  are,  of 
course,  the  equal  stockholders  in  Penn- 
sylvania's vast  game  production,  with  the 
memhers  of  the  Commission  as  their  hoard 
of  directors — have  learned  to  appreciate 
very  highly  the  tremendous  importance  of 
our  system  of  game  refuges — to  realize  that 
it  is  at  once  both  the  foundation  and  the 
keystone  of  the  whole  great  structure  the 
Board  has  succeeded  in  erecting.  To  all  the 
many  problems  of  restoring  game  by  Na- 
ture’s own  method  the  refuge  system  has 
proved  the  one  most  satisfactory  answer. 
And  it  is  not  only  laudable  and  gratifying 
but  even  almost  incredible  with  what  unan- 
imity sportsmen  all  over  the  Commonwealth, 
realizing  this  importance,  have  respected  and 
protected  these  refuges.  For  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  the  single  strand  of  wire  around 
these  refu.ges  has  been  as  effective  as  a 
thirty-foot  stone  wall. 

Although  in  some  particulars  the  Game 
Code  required  a radical  revision  of  hitherto 
generally  accepted  ideals  of  hunting,  our 
sportsmen,  with  a very  small  percentage  of 
exceptions,  have  loyally  cooi>erated  with  the 
Board  and  accepted  cheerfully  the  seasons 
and  hag  limits  and  other  restrictions  im- 
posed, and  any  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
Pennsylvania  sy.stem  must  he  shared  with  our 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen. 

But  even  the  most  intelligent  and  interested 
of  our  sportsmen  have  not  always  kept  in 
sufficiently  close  touch  with  the  Board's  ac- 
tivities to  realize  what  an  important  re- 
enforcement  our  Aiu-iUanj  Refuges  are  to 
our  Primary  Refuges. 

The  vast  majority  of  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men hunt  small  game  only,  and  seldom  hunt 
beyond  their  own  or  some  other  agricultural 
section  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  to  main- 
tain the  supply  of  small  game  for  such  sports- 
men we  are  largely  deiiendent  on  these  Aux- 
iliary Refuges. 

Auxiliary  Refuges  are  nearly  all  located 
on  privately-owned  lands  for  which  the  Game 
Commission  leases  the  hunting  rights  for  a 


Beautiful  trout  stream  within  .Auxiliary 

period  of  ten  years  or  more.  A 
cated  on  State  Forest  lands. 

The  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
.Auxiliary  Game  Refuges  was  passed  in  1'9-H 
and  was  intended  to  enable  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  create  refuges  in  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  where  it  was  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  acejuire  lambs  by  puia-hase : in 
otlier  words,  mainly  agricultural  territory — 
small  game  territory — where  land  values 
were  unusually  high. 

No  salaried  game  refuge  keepers  are  pro- 
vided for  auxiliary  refuges.  Their  protec- 
tion is  largely  taken  care  of  l).v  district  game 
protec’tors  and  deputies  on  a per  diem  basis. 

Game  refuges  of  all  kinds  are  lu'ceming 
more  and  more  important  because  of  the 
ever-increasing  mileage  of  good  roads.  Hunt- 
ers jump  from  one  place  to  the  other,  keep- 
ing game  continually  on  the  jump. 

Fifty-two  refuges  in  the  state  are  now 
classifled  as  auxiliaries.  A total  of  2<l.0()7 
acres  is  contained  within  these  fifty-two  I'ef- 
uges.  The  total  area  of  land  comprised 


Refuge  No.  .'50  near  P<.ttstown. 

within  the  fifty-two  auxiliary  refuge  projects 
is  G1,<S07  acres,  whi<-h  imauis  tliat  41. SOU 
aci’es,  for  which  the  hunting  rights  are  leased, 
are  open  to  ptihlic  lumting. 

Auxiliary  refuges  can  l)c  considered  the 
second  line  of  defens<>  against  depletion  of 
game. 

After  the  first  few  auxiliai-y  game*  i-efuges 
were  created,  the  lioard  ad(qited  a [lolicy  of 
insisting  that  sufficient  land  he  leased  to  pi'o- 
vide  ample  public  hunting  grounds  arotuid 
each  refuge.  The  Game  Code  re(piires  that 
an  auxiliary  must  have  at  h'ast  100  acres 
within  the  wire.  To  follow  out  tlu‘  policy 
hiid  down  by  the  hoard,  we  have  invariably 
tried  to  secure  the  hunting  rights  on  .'>00  acres 
or  more,  figuring  that  there  should  be  four 
acres  open  to  hunting  for  every  one  aer(> 
closed.  This  policy  has  been  of  gi’eat  value 
in  eliminating  tracts  of  ground  owned  by  rich 
individuals  who  are  interested  onl.v  in  hav- 
ing their  lands  protivted  at  the  expeii.se  of 
the  sportsmen  body  as  a whole.  Alany  a rich 
man  was  willing  to  have  his  estate  made  an 
auxiliary  refuge,  but  was  unwilling  to  per- 
mit any  portion  of  it  open  to  hunting. 
Farmers  as  a rule  were  willing  to  have 
their  farm  made  an  auxiliary  refuge,  but 
the  adjoining  four  or  fi\e  farmers  wen'  un- 
willing to  sign  an  agreement  to  permit  (qien 
hunting  on  their  farms. 

Immediately  following  this  article  thi> 
Np;ws  pulilishes  a list  of  tlu'se  auxiliary 
refuges,  (io  and  see  some  of  them — one  oi’ 
two  of  them  may  be  near  your  own  home — 
and  then  let  us  know  what  you  think  of 
tin'll!  as  an  aid  to  restoring  and  protecting 
our  small  game. 


few  are  lo- 


An  Auxiliary  Refuge  Line  in  Elk  County. 


John  1).  Moll,  Depiit.v  Game  I’roteetor.  of 
Bernville.  Fa.,  while  patrolling  along  the 
Blue  Mountain  in  Berks  County,  near  Fort 
Nortlikill.  kilh'd  a rattlesnaki'.  I'pon  (qu'U- 
ing  it  he  found  a full  grown  gray  sipiirre’ 
inside.  The  snake  was  44  inches  long  and 
had  8 rattles  and  a button. 
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AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES  AND  PUBLIC  HUNTING  GROUNDS— LOCATION  AND  AREA 

AUGUST  1,  1933 


Refuge 

Serial 

Number  Location  Lessor 


1 CLARION  COUNTY,  Perry  Twp J.  C.  Campbell  and  W.  Logiie  

Near  Parker's  Landing. 

2 WYOMING  COUNTY,  Noxen  & Monroe  Twps.Arthur  L.  Stull  

Near  Noxen. 

9  BLAIR  COUNTY,  Frankstown  Twp J.  AY.  Groniiller  & J.  L.  Hartman  

East  of  Hollidaysburg. 

10  POTTER  COUNTY,  Roulette  Twp Gray  aremical  Company  

South  of  Roulette. 

11  FRANKLIN-PULTON  COUNTIES,  Metal  &Buchanan  State  Forest  and  South  Penn  Rail- 

Todd  Twps way  and  Mining  Company  

Near  Richmond  Furnace. 

12  CAMBRIA-CLEARPIELD  COUNTIES,  ElderClearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation  

and  Chest  Twps 

North  of  Hastings. 

13  CAMERON  COUNTY,  Grove  Twp Sinnemahoning  State  Forest  

East  of  Driftwood. 

14  CLEARFIELD  COUNTY,  Huston  & Union  Trustees,  Baker  Run  Reserve.  (Now  under  con- 

Twps tract  for  purchase  by  Game  Commission ) . . 

East  of  DuBois. 

15  CLEARFIELD  COUNTY,  Bell  Twp Elizabeth  G.  and  Hugh  M.  Irvin  

North  of  Mahaffey. 

16  HUNTINGDON  COUNTY,  Union  Twp Harbison-AValker  Refractories  Company  

South  of  Mt.  Union. 

19  CAMBRIA  COUNTY,  Reade  Twp J.  II.  Hommer  Estate  

Near  Blandburg. 

20  WAYNE  COUNTY,  Paupack  Twp Scranton  Council  Boy  Scouts  

West  of  Hawley. 

21  CLEARFIELD  COUNTY,  Boggs  Twp Harbison-AValker  Refractories  Company  

AA'est  of  AA'^allaceton. 

22  McKEAN  COUNTY,  Keating  Twp Smethport  Water  Company  

North  of  Smethport. 

23  POTTER  COUNTY,  Homer  Twp Susquehannock  State  Forest  

South  of  Coudersport. 

25  SNYDER  COUNTY,  Franklin  & Perry  Twps.  . . Bald  Eagle  State  Forest  

South  of  Aliddleburg. 

27  HUNTINGDON  COUNTY,  Dublin  Twp Ralph  D.  Harper  

Southeast  of  Shade  Gap. 

28  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  Pulk  Twp Kittanning  State  Forest  

AA'^est  of  Alunderf. 

29  YORK  COUNTY,  Lower  Windsor  Twp R.  P.  Wilton,  Albert  Hilt,  Win.  D.  Gipe  and 

North  of  AVindsor.  others  

30  HUNTINGDON  COUNTY,  Springfield  Twp.  . . Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company  and 

South  of  Orbisonia.  others  

32  CAMERON  COUNTY,  Gibson  Twp Sinnemahoning  State  Forest  

Southwest  of  Sinnemahoning. 

33  DAUPHIN  COUNTY,  Middle  Paxton  Twp.  ..H.  AI.  Bayard  Heirs  

East  of  Dauphin. 

34  TIOGA  COUNTY,  Elk  Twp Tioga  State  Forest  

South  of  Ansonia. 

35  SULLIA'AN  COUNTY,  Colley  Twp Otto  Behr  and  Anna  Huck 

Near  Lopez. 

36  SULLIA^AN  COUNTY,  Forks  & Elkland  Twps.Wesley  Mulnix,  Rush  G.  Rogers,  Sara  H.  Corseii 

Near  Forksville.  and  others  

37  PIKE  COUNTY,  Blooming  Grove  Twp Delaware  State  Forest  

South  of  Lords  Valley. 

38  PIKE  COUNTY,  AVest  Fall  Twp Delaware  State  Forest  

AV'^est  of  Matamoras. 

39  PIKE  COUNTY,  Porter  Twp Delaware  State  Forest  

South  of  Porters  Lake. 

40  CHESTER  COUNTY,  AVest  Cain  Twp Thomas  Young  and  others  

North  of  Coatesville. 

41  JUNIATA  COUNTY,  Lack  Twp Rothrock  State  Forest  

South  of  Reeds  Gap. 

42  MIFFLIN  COUNTY,  AA'ayne  Twp Rothrock  State  Forest  

Near  Newton  Hamilton. 

43  TIOGA  COUNTY,  Gaines  Twp Tioga  State  Forest  

North  of  Gaines. 

44  BRADFORD  COUNTY,  Terry  Twp M.  H.  and  G.  H.  Welles  Lumber  Company  and 

Near  Wyalusing.  others  

45  SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  Shrewsberry  Twp Eaglesmere  Light  Company  

South  of  Eaglesmere. 

47  SOMERSET  COUNTY,  Jefferson  Twp Forbes  State  Forest  

West  of  Somerset. 

48  CLINTON  COUNTY,  Lamar  Twp Bald  Eagle  State  Forest  

Near  Loganton. 

49  BERKS  COUNTY,  Albany  & Windsor  Twps.  ..Borough  of  Hamburg  

North  of  Hamburg. 

50  BUTLER  COUNTY,  Center  Twp J.  M.  Blain,  B.  J.  Coulter  and  others  

North  of  Butler. 

51  LYCOMING  COUNTY,  Plunketts  Creek  Twp.  ..G.  E.  Rohrbach  and  Henry  Masters  

North  of  Proctor. 

55  MONROE-HAMILTON  COUNTIES,  Ross,  Ham- 
ilton and  Plainfield  Twps Blue  Mountain  Consolidated  Water  Company  .. 

Near  AA’ind  Gap, 


Year  Area  Acres 
Refuge  Within  Public 
Estab-  the  Hunting 


lished 

Refuge  Orounds 

Total 

1918 

700 

None 

700 

1918 

800 

None 

800 

1923 

500 

598 

1,098 

1924 

1,900 

4,797 

6,697 

1924 

1,204 

4c 

1,204 

1925 

200 

4,120 

4,320 

1924 

2,272 

♦ 

2,272 

1925 

800 

4,200 

5,000 

1925 

274 

685 

959 

1925 

467 

1,533 

2,000 

1925 

330 

670 

1,000 

1925 

440 

None 

440 

1925 

380 

1,504 

1,884 

1925 

400 

1,519 

1,919 

1925 

425 

425 

1925 

307 

« 

307 

1925 

100 

277 

377 

1925 

221 

* 

221 

1925 

176 

1,094 

1,270 

1925 

527 

848 

1,375 

1925 

653 

♦ 

653 

1925 

350 

2,650 

3,000 

1926 

266 

♦ 

266 

1925 

393 

367 

760 

1925 

123 

379 

602 

1926 

330 

* 

330 

1927 

130 

130 

1925 

210 

4c 

210 

1925 

100 

346 

446 

1926 

145 

4c 

145 

1925 

156 

* 

156 

1926 

129 

4c 

129 

1926 

401 

365 

766 

1926 

250 

1,318 

1,568 

1925 

141  . 

141 

1925 

545 

4: 

645 

1926 

315 

1,965 

2,280 

1926 

211 

309 

620 

1926 

173 

651 

824 

1927 

152 

2,848 

3,000 
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56  BERKS-CHESTER  COUNTIES,  Union  ami 

Coventry  Twps John  T.  Dyer  Quarry  Company 

West  of  Pottstown. 

57  CLEARFIELD  COUNTY,  Girard  Twp Paul,  Rebecca  and  Alta  Smith 

North  of  Lecontes  Mills. 

59  SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY,  Harford  Twp.  ...J.  B.  and  Robert  Atkinson  

Near  Alford. 

61  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  Pine  Creek  Twp Kane  Brick  and  Tile  Company 

South  of  Brookvllle. 


Near  Hustontown.  Annie  Mellott  

65  LUZERNE  COUNTY,  Conyngham  Twp Hon.  J.  Q.  Creveling  and  otliers  

East  of  Shickshinny. 

67  CAMBRIA  COUNTY,  Jackson  Twp Bethlehem  Steel  Products  Company  .. 

North  of  Johnstown. 

68  BRADFORD  COUNTY,  Monroe  & Albany  Twps.R.  S.  Wilcox  

Near  New  Albany. 

71  POTTER  COUNTY,  Allegheny  Twp Hon.  Robert  R.  Lewis  

Northeast  of  Coudersport. 

72  MIFFLIN  COUNTY,  Granville  Twp McKee  Heirs,  J.  C.  Carter  and  others 

West  of  Lewistown. 

73  INDIANA  COUNTY,  Brush  Valley  Twp General  Coal  Corporation  

East  of  Homer  City. 

74  LUZERNE  COUNTY,  BUCK  TWP Misses  Laura  R.  and  L.  R.  Stull  

Near  Stoddartsville. 


. . . 1926 

451  . 

1,2>'2 

1.7.'13 

. . . 1926 

Ill 

450 

.561 

...  1926 

100 

139 

239 

1926 

100 

l.'SIO 

1,19<» 

and 

1926 

110 

34.3 

453 

. . . . 1926 

290 

312 

6f)2 

1926 

343 

1,376 

1,719 

1927 

106 

552 

718 

. . . . 1930 

2.30 

770 

1,990 

. . . . 1930 

167 

1,15.3 

1,320 

. . . . 1932 

180 

615 

795 

19.32 

226 

774 

1,00*1 

20.070 

41,800 

61,870 

Totals  (52  Refuges) 


* Thousands  of  acres  of  State  Forest  Lands  surrounding  the  refuge. 


GAJVIE  REFUGE  KEEPER  ON  LOYAL- 
SOCK  RELEASES  20  PAIR  MALLARD 
DUCKS 

Twenty  pair  of  mallard  ducks  were  re- 
leased along  Loyalsock  Creek  July  18  by 
George  W.  Koehler,  Game  Refuge  Keeper. 

A pair  was  released  at  the  Loyalsockville 
Bridge  and  at  that  location  Refuge  Keeper 
Koehler  posted  a sign  reading  “These  Mall- 
ard Ducks  were  placed  here  for  educational 
purposes  by  the  Board  of  Game  Commis- 
sioners. Please  do  not  disturb.” 

Before  releasing  the  ducks,  Mr.  Koehler 
clipped  their  flight  feathers,  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  remain  in  this  section. 


FAWN  LIKES  FOREST  WORKERS 

A very  young  fawn  comes  daily  to  the 
C.  C.  C.  Camp  at  Asaph  in  the  Tioga  State 
Forest,  says  Forest  Ranger  E.  N.  Jenckes 
of  Ansonia.  The  deer  feeds  from  a bottle, 
then  goes  into  the  woods  until  night,  when 
it  returns.  One  morning  recently  it  was 
found  sleeping  on  the  cot  of  one  of  the  camp 
cooks. 


RECENT  PURCHASES  OF  STATE  GAME 
LANDS 

Since  the  June  issue  of  the  Game  News 
title  for  seventeen  tracts  of  land  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Commonwealth,  which  lands 
hereafter,  and  we  hope  ever  after,  will  be 
known  as  State  Game  Lands.  The  total  area 
of  these  seventeen  tracts  is  10,349.8  acres, 
and  were  acquired  as  follows : 

Sullivan  County,  becoming  part  of  State 
Game  Lands  No.  12 ; 

Bernice  W.  Bacorn  71.5  acres 

Clarion  County,  becoming  part  of  State 
Game  Lands  No.  24 ; 

Margaret  B.  Beck  ....  1,008.1  acres 

Craioford  ^County,  becoming  part  of  State 
Game  Lands  No.  69 : 

J.  N.  Higby  61.4  acres 

C.  H.  Davis  Estate  ....  33.2  acres 
B.  H.  Hendricks  60.9  acres 

Huntingdon  County,  becoming  part  of  State 
Game  Lands  No.  71 : 

J.  G.  Moyer  Estate  . . . 662.5  acres 


Bedford  County,  becoming  part  of  State 
Games  Lands  No.  73 ; 

B.  B.  Young  Estate  . . 1,496.7  acres 


Marion  D.  Patterson  . . 935.4  acres 

B.  B.  Young  Estate 
and  Marion  D.  Pat- 
terson   686.0  acres 


Lycoming  County,  becoming  part  of  State 


Game  Lands  No.  75  : 

James  Bonnell  Heirs  56.3  acres 
Anne  W.  Penfield  ....  4,656.0  acres 
Mary  E.  Fitzgerald 

and  Mildred  Haines  202.5  acres 
Nevada  N.  Dowling  . . 25.0  acres 

Crawford  County,  becoming  part  of  State 
Game  Lands  No.  85 : 

Paul  A.  Held  79.4  acres 

Paul  A.  Held  and  Ros- 

coe  Finney  64.7  acres 

Annis  A.  Root  55.2  acres 

Dora  Torry  Tuttle  195.0  acres 


NATIONAL  RECOGNITION  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA’S GAME  RESOURCES 

After  a joint  survey  by  the  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising Association  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  two  new  booklets  have  just 
been  issued,  one  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Along  with  numerous  other  striking  items 
of  interest,  these  booklets  give  4,500,000 
pieces  of  game  as  tlie  kill  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  last  open  season,  with  hunting 
licenses  issued  to  575,000  residents  and  10,- 
000  non-residents.  They  conclude  that  this 
certainly  means  considerably  more  than  4,- 
500,000  rounds  of  ammunition  fired,  and 
point  out  what  this  means  to  manufacturers 
and  dealers. 

They  also  quote  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  as  estimating  that  each  hunter 
spent,  on  the  average,  $6.00  for  hunting 
equipment,  and  that  the  expenditure  for  this 
item  alone  was  in  excess  of  $4,000,000. 

Recognition  of  these  facts  in  such  publica- 
tions is  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  every  Penn- 
sylvanian in  his  state. 


Y'oung  opossums  being  raised  by  Game  Commission  for  scientific  purposes. 
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Tussey  Mountain  Lands 

Purchased 


ONE  of  the  best  aeyuisitions  of  State 
(Jaiue  Lands  in  recent  years,  and  one 
bavins  nnusnally  interestins  historical  con- 
nections. is  an  area  of  approximately  10,000 
acres  on  the  noted  Tusse.v  Mountain  in  Bed- 
ford. lluntinsdon  and  Blair  ('onnties.  The 
area  is  made  np  of  eleveii  contisnons  tracts 
imrebased  fi-oni  the  followins: 

Honorable  Marion  1 >.  Patterson  !)o5.4  acres 


Estate  of  Blair  B.  Young 

1,496.7  " 

Young  Estate  and  the  Hon. 

M. 

1).  Patterson 

(i,S6.0  " 

W.  Herbert  Hoover 

,366.4  " 

Estate  of  J.  G.  Hage.v 

38(1.6  " 

J.  C.  and  S.  B.  Burket 

2.(100.4  " 

John  M.  Prosser 

1,620.8  " 

Oakley  S.  Havens,  C.  A.  I’atter- 

son.  Agt. 

2 (S  ‘‘ 

G.  A.  and  Burt  Troutman 

200.0 

Burt  Troutman 

4(1.0  " 

John  W.  Miller 

243.0  “ 

Total 

10.396.1  " 

Several  of  the  tracts  have  already  been 
(Minveyed  and  settlements  are  pendins  tor 
the  others. 

Tnssey  ^lountain  is  a bnig,  comparatively 
nari'ow  riilse  extendins  from  the  lower  part 
of  B.edfoi-d  ('onnty  in  a northeasterly  direc- 
tion into  the  npper  part  of  Huntingdon 
Comity.  Tile  summit  varies  in  elevation 
from  2,000  to  2,')41  feet  above  sea  level. 
'When  seen  from  tlie  air  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  graceful  curves  of  a snake  when 
moving  across  a road  at  high  speed. 

Throughout  its  length  it  is  good  wild  tur- 
key territor.v  and  several  hundred  of  these 
toothsome  trophies  of  the  hunt  are  iiroudly 
carried  from  it  each  year.  Hue  to  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  hunting  in  recent  years, 
tin-  existing  turkey  crop  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming seriously  depleted,  if  not  entirely 
exterminated.  To  prevent  such  a disaster,  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  provide  turkeys,  as 
well  as  other  woodland  game,  safety  areas 
of  a few  hundred  acres  each,  every  few 
miles,  throughout  the  length  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  lo.noo  acre  acquisition  makes  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  four  or  live  ref- 
uges of  300  to  oOO  acres  each.  Several  yeai'S 
ago  1..532.2  acres  on  Tusse.v  Mountain,  ,iust 
south  of  the  Loyshurg  Gap,  now  known  as 
State  Game  Lands  No.  73,  were  pui’chased. 
On  this  tract  a refuge  of  3!)2  acres  has  lieen 
maintained  with  very  beneficial  results  in 
conserving  the  turkey  crop  as  well  as  other 
game. 

The  new  10,000  acre  tract  lies  between 
State  Highwa.v  Boute  No.  104,  running 
through  the  beautiful  Clover  Valley,  and 
State  Highway  Route  No.  20  between  Everett 
and  Huntingdon.  It  lies  mostly  on  Tussey 
Mountain,  but  includes  also  a part  of  "Coot 
Hill"  and  much  of  whal  is  locally  known 
as  ".Tack's  Corner.’’  It  extends  from  Loys- 
hurg Gap  in  Bedford  (.'ounty.  a cut  in  Tussey 
Mountain  through  which  Yellow  Creek  winds 
its  wa.v,  northward  a distance  of  about  20 
miles  to  a point  ,inst  west  of  Marklesbuig 
in  Huntingdon  County. 


An  unusually  large  number  of  streams 
have  their  source  within  the  lands  pur- 
chased, including  several  tributaries  of 
Yellow  Creek,  notably  Maple  Run.  as  well 
as  many  smaller  tributaries  of  the  noted 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River. 
Fond  and  cover  for  wild  tui'ke.vs,  deer,  ruffed 
grouse,  gra.v  sipiirrels  and  cottontail  rabbits 
are  very  good.  Iron  ore  was  mined  at  a 
number  of  places  on  these  lands  in  past 
years,  but  no  mines  are  now  in  opei'ation. 
What  is  more  interesting  is  that  there  are 
two  gold  mines  within  the  territory.  In- 
formation is  lacking  as  to  whether  or  not 
g(dd  was  ever  produced  in  paying  quantities, 
but  in  the  days  of  charcoal  furnaces  iron 
ore  was  mined  extensivel.v. 


Photo  b.v  Sl.vilei'  Studio.  Saxton,  Pa. 


THE  FISHER  MEMORIAL  MONUMENT 

Erected  in  1926  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  ten  brave  men  massacred  by  In- 
dians in  1780.  Located  on  Tussey  Moun- 
tain, Bedford  Count.y,  500  feet  from  State 
Game  Lands  reeentl.y  purchased. 

One  of  the  interesting  historical  events 
connected  with  these  lands  centers  around 
an  Indian  massacre  of  pioneer  scouts  under 
the  command  of  Caiitain  William  Phillips 
fifty-three  years  ago.  The  massacre  took 
place  only  .300  feet  east  of  the  J.  C.  and 
S.  B.  Burket  Tract.  An  imposing  monument 
erected  by  the  Fisher  Summit  IMemorial 
Association  ( Saxton  Post  of  the  American 
Le,gion ) in  1020  marks  the  spot.  A stran.ge 
coincidence,  but  without  doubt  authentic,  is 
that  the  bones  of  seven  of  the  slain  sc  iuts 
were  unearthed  January  2.3,  103.3,  several 
years  after  the  monument  was  erected.  !Men 


improving  the  grounds  around  the  monu- 
ment discovered  the  bones  ten  feet  from 
it.  The  hones  were  only  eighteen  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  skulls 
bore  evidence  of  tomahawking.  The  remains 
were  re-buried  with  full  military  honors  in 
the  Fisher  Summit  Memorial  Park  in  a 
specially  constructed  east  iron  vault  on  Sun- 
day, May  28,  1933.  The  ceremonies  were  in 
charge  of  Saxton  Post  No.  169,  American 
Legion,  Doctor  Frank  Guillard,  Commander. 
Ma.ior  General  Edward  C.  Shannon,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered 
the  principal  address. 

A marble  slab  on  the  monument  hears  this 
inscription : "The  following  Pennsylvania 

rangers  (scouts),  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain 'William  Phillips,  were  shot,  toma- 
hawked and  scapled  by  Indians  Sunday, 
July  16,  1780,  being  found  liy  friends  and 
residents  of  tVoodcock  Valley  a few  days 
later.  Their  bodies  were  buried  on  the  spot 
where  this  monument  is  erected."  Another 
marble  slab  on  the  monument  gives  the 
names  of  the  ten  men  slain. 

Authentic  records  of  the  massacre  are  not 
wanting.  According  to  these  records  the 
massacre  occurred  .July  16,  1780,  fidlowing 
a hostile  Indian  incursion  in  Woodcock 
Valley,  when  settlers  were  murdered  and 
their  homes  destroyed.  Captain  Phillips  had 
lieen  commissioned  to  raise  a company  of 
men  to  protect  the  frontier.  As  it  was  har- 
vest time,  he  was  able  to  get  only  ten  men 
beside  himself  and  his  fourteen  year  old 
son.  Undaunted  by  lack  of  numbers  the 
brave  crew  crossed  Tusse.v  Mountain  from 
fVilliamslmrg.  'When  they  reached  the  valley 
they  found  it  deserted  by  the  settlers.  They 
went  to  the  house  of  Federick  Heater,  who 
had  arranged  it  as  a temporary  fort,  with 
loop  holes  for  shooting.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  sufficient  help  to  man  the  fort  could  not 
be  secured,  he  had  also  fled  before  the 
Indians.  The  scouts  spent  Saturday  night 
here,  and  on  Sunday,  July  16,  the  Indians 
tracked  Captain  Phillips  and  his  men  to 
the  house  and  surrounded  it.  After  con- 
sideralile  firing,  during  which  some  Indians, 
including  their  chief,  were  killed,  they 
fastened  leaves  and  twigs  to  arrows  and 
after  setting  them  afire  shot  them  to  the 
roof  of  the  house.  It  was  soon  hurning 
and  the  scouts  were  confronted  with  tlie 
problem  of  being  cremated  if  they  i-emained 
inside  or  killed  if  they  went  out.  Captain 
I’hillips  iiroposed  to  surrender  on  condition 
that  all  their  lives  would  be  spared.  This 
was  agreed  to.  Iiut  the  prisoners  were 
marched  only  about  one-half  mile  from  the 
house  when  ten  were  tied  to  trees,  riddled 
with  bullets  and  arrows,  and  afterward 
scalped.  A few  days  later  settlers  dis- 
covered the  bodies  and  buried  them. 

The  lives  of  Captain  Phillips  and  his  son 
were  spared  for  the  reason  that  officers, 
when  jirisoners,  commanded  a high  bounty. 
They  were  taken  to  Montreal.  Canada,  and 
afterwards  exchanged. 
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HELP  CONTROL  VERMIN 


“WHAT  PRICE  ‘SPORT’?’’ 

For  a great  many  years — as  long  as  the 
earliest  residents  can  remember  at  any  rate 
— a largei  migration  of  hawks  and  eagles  has 
occurred  along  the  mountain  ranges  of  east- 
ern Pennsylvania.  This  great  migrati<jn, 
which  so  unerringly  follows  the  same  course 
each  year,  has  of  late  been  the  signal  for 
a general  stampede  on  the  part  of  local 
hunters  who  station  themselves  in  strategic 
positions  along  the  mountain  ridges,  there 
to  slaughter  hundreds  of  these  birds.  Most 
of  the  killing  is  done  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Drehersville,  Schuylkill  County,  although 
there  is  also  considerable  shooting  done  botli 
in  Lehigh  and  Berks  Counties. 

Now  there  are  very  few  hunters  who  do 
not  look  upon  all  hawks  as  bad.  A hawk’s 
general  appearance,  the  fierce  expression  of 
its  eyes,  the  long  hooked  mandibles  and  the 
sharp  claws,  all  brand  it  as  a killer.  But 
a killer  of  what?  Not  always  of  game  or 
song  birds.  Very  often  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  broad-winged,  short-tailed,  soar- 
ing hawks,  their  menu  is  almost  entirely 
beneficial.  These  birds  are  too  slow  on  the 
wing  to  catch  much  game  and  their  bad  name 
is  magnified  many  times,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season,  because  they  manage 
by  sheer  luck  to  capture  a badly  wounded 
gray  squirrel  or  other  game  creature. 

But  there  are  other  hawks  which  live  al- 
most entirely  upon  game,  and  it  is  wise  to 
control  these  forms.  However,  it  is  a ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  hawks  on  the  Blue  Mountains  or  else- 
where is  really  helping  the  situation  any. 
In  other  words,  how  many  bad  hawks  are 
being  killed?  Do  they  outnumber  the  bene- 
ficial species?  Are  the  hunters  really  able 
to  determine  the  difference  between  the  good 
and  bad  species? 

The  Game  Commission  has  not  interfered 
with  this  annual  “fete,”  except  to  warn  tlie 
participants  against  killing  Ospreys,  Eagles 
and  Sparrow  Hawks,  which  are  protected 
by  State  laws.  All  other  varieties  are  not 
protected  and  may  be  killed  at  any  time  so 
long  as  the  hunter  possesses  a license. 

However,  there  is  an  organization  which 
makes  it  its  business  to  prevent  wanton 
destruction  and  cruelty,  and  this  group — 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals — has  been  investigating  the 
slaughter  of  hawks  along  the  above  men- 
tioned migration  route.  Hundreds  of  birds 
are  merely  crippled  and  left  to  die  a linger- 
ing death,  and  no  good  sportsmen  wants  to 
tolerate  such  a condition,  even  if  the  prey 
is  a hawk.  Nasty  rumors  of  crippled  birds 
tied  by  the  legs  to  trees  have  reached  the 
oflices  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  Reports  of  great 
piles  of  supposedly  dead  hawks,  but  con- 
taining many  that  were  only  badly  crippled, 
have  reached  the  office  of  the  Commission. 

These  facts  are  being  presented  at  this 
time  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  make  their  annual  pilgrimage 
to  the  various  “stands”  along  the  migration 
route.  The  Game  Commission  can  not  dic- 
tate the  actions  of  the  hunters  who  partici- 
pate in  this  so-called  sport,  except  so  far 


as  protected  species  are  concernedy  Yet  at 
the  same  time  it  is  hoped  that  those  who 
see  fit  to  indulge  in  such  shooting  will  make 
certain  that  no  wounded  birds  are  left  on 
the  field.  There  are  few  hunters  that  are 
devoid  of  any  sentiment  whatever,  and  the 
Game  Commission  is  not  a bit  concerned 
about  the  killing  off  of  a few  hawks  once  in 
a while,  where  necessary ; but  it  is  by  no 
means  in  favor  of  a wholesale  slaughter, 
for  after  all  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a great  deal  more  truth  than  we  realize 
in  this  “balance  of  nature”  business. 


SUMMARY  SHEET  OF  BOUNTY  CLAIMS 
ALLOWED  ON  PREDATORY  ANIMALS 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY,  1933 


County 

Wild 

Cats 

Gray 

Foxes 

Wea- 

sels 

Amount 

Adams  

0 

6 

22 

$ 46.00 

Allegheny  

0 

2 

21 

29.00 

Armstrong  

0 

7 

85 

113.00 

Beaver  

0 

0 

8 

8.00 

Bedford  

0 

3 

23 

35.00 

Berks  

0 

3 

120 

132.00 

Blair  

0 

5 

46 

66.00 

Bradford  

0 

0 

37 

37.00 

Bucks  

0 

6 

42 

66.00 

Butler  

0 

0 

56 

56.00 

Cambria  

0 

0 

77 

101.00 

Cameron  

0 

0 

0 

Carbon  

0 

1 

22 

26.00 

Centre  

0 

3 

38 

50.00 

Chester  

0 

0 

68 

68.00 

Clarion  

0 

2 

82 

90.00 

Clearfield  

O' 

6 

46 

70.00 

Clinton  

0 

3 

14 

26.00 

Columbia  

0 

0 

37 

37.00 

Crawford  

0 

0 

73 

73.00 

Cumberland  

0 

4 

25 

41.00 

Dauphin  

0 

1 

31 

35.00 

Delaware  

0 

0 

4 

4.00 

Elk  

0 

0 

20 

20.00 

Erie  

0 

0 

72 

72.00 

Fayette  

0 

5 

38 

58.00 

Forest  

0 

0 

7 

7.00 

Franklin  

0 

1 

16 

20.00 

Fulton  

0 

0 

3 

3.00 

Greene  

0 

1 

11 

15.00 

Huntingdon  

o 

8 

26 

38.00 

Indiana  

0 

1 

100 

104.00 

Jefferson  

0 

0 

49 

49.00 

Juniata  

0 

0 

9 

9.00 

Lackawanna  

0 

1 

13 

17.00 

Lancaster  

0 

2 

68 

76.00 

Lawrence  

0 

0 

25 

25.00 

Lebanon  

0 

0 

13 

13.00 

Lehigh  

0 

1 

15 

19.00 

Luzerne  

0 

o 

56 

64.00 

Lycoming  

1 

8 

62 

89.00 

McKean  

0 

0 

27 

27.00 

Mercer  

0 

4 

49 

65.00 

MifSin  

0 

4 

25 

41.00 

Monroe  

0 

0 

13 

13.00 

Montgomery  .... 

0 

2 

40 

48.00 

Montour  

0 

1 

10 

14.00 

Northampton  

0 

n 

22 

58.00 

Northumberland 

0 

0 

23 

23.00 

Perry  

0 

0 

25 

25.00 

Philadelphia  

0 

0 

1 

1.00 

Pike  

0 

.8 

5 

17.00 

Potter  

0 

0 

5 

5.00 

Schuylkill  

0 

5 

31 

51.00 

Snyder  

0 

0 

10 

10.00 

Somerset  

0 

o 

114 

122.00 

Sullivan  

0 

0 

4 

• 4.00 

Susquehanna  

0 

0 

17 

17.00 

Tioga  

0 

0 

32 

32.00 

Union  

0 

2 

6 

14.00 

Venango  

0 

0 

40 

40.00 

Warren  

0 

0 

34 

34.00 

Washington  

0 

0 

24 

24,00 

Wayne  

(J 

1 

25 

29.00 

Westmoreland  .... 

0 

7 

81 

109.00 

Wyoming  

0 

1 

20 

24.00 

York  

0 

6 

71 

95.00 

Totals  

1 

125 

2,334 

$2,849.00 

Number  of  claims  for  the  month — 1.610. 


The  dog  training  season  begins 
August  20  and  ends  February  28. 


SKUNKS  REPORTED  TOO  PLENTIFUL 

When  the  Game  Commission,  a few  years 
ago,  was  making  an  extensive  investigation 
of  the  habits,  good  and  bad,  of  the  skunk, 
they  found  many  farmers  clamoring  for  his 
protection,  claiming  that  he  lived  largely 
on  insects, — “they  themselves  often  saw  a 
skunk  turning  over  chunks  and  stones  for 
the  insects  he  found  under  them.” 

But  since  skunks  have  become  so  numer- 
ous over  most  of  the  state  many  of  these 
farmers  have  changed  their  minds  and  are 
now  cojmplaining  about  their  /destructive- 
ness. And  both  farmers  and  sportsmen  are 
now  reporting  from  many  localities  that  the 
skunks  are  destroying  wholesale  the  eggs 
and  young  of  pheasants,  quail  and  other 
ground-nesting  birds,  and  also  the  eggs  of 
domestic  poultry.  One  farmer  reports  them 
as  even  carrying  off  goose  eggs,  and  another 
reports  that  he  found  a skunk  “so  full  of 
eggs  that  one  was  sticking  out  of  its  mouth.” 


HAS  THE  RED  SQUIRREL  SOME  GOOD 
HABITS,  AFTER  ALL? 

Thos.  K.  Barrie,  Deputy  Game  Protector, 
Coudersport,  reports  observing  the  red  squir- 
rel eating  the  spore  sacs  of  the  pine  blister 
rust  as  a favorite  tidbit,  and  even  gnawing 
away  the  old  blister  cankers  into  the  wood. 

So  far  as  we  have  learned,  this  behavior 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  competent  scien- 
tific investigation.  But  if  it  should  be  true 
it  would  prove  these  squirrels  at  least  a 
minor  reenforcement  in  the  fight  in  which 
we  are  spending  so  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  exterminate  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants and  so  break  the  line  of  transmission 
of  this  very  serious  threat  to  our  white  pine. 
But  it  will  take  a lot  of  evidence  to  con- 
vince the  average  man  that  the  red  squirrel 
has  even  one  good  habit. 


INSECTIVOROUS  SQUIRRELS 
Francis  Kern,  park  guard  at  the  Child’s 
State  Forest  park  in  the  Delaware  State 
Forest,  reports  that  the  squirrels  in  the  park 
area  and  vicinity  have  become  insectivorous. 
Kern  claims  that  he  has  seen  red  squirrels 
and  chipmunks  devouring  the  moths  of  the 
oak  canker  worm  as  fast  as  they  could  catch 
them. 

It  is  debatable  just  what  effect  the 
squirrels  will  have  on  reducing  these  insect 
hordes  in  this  region.  E.  G.  Pyle,  acting  dis- 
trict forester  at  Stroudsburg,  reports  that 
thousands  of  acres  of  Pike  County  woodlands 
are  defoliated  each  year  by  this  pest. — Pa. 
Forest  Service  Letter. 


SNAKE  EATS  GROUSE  EGGS 
Deputy  Game  Protector  Clarence  Morton, 
of  Harrisonville,  reports  the  killing  of  a 
large  blacksnake  which  contained  8 grouse 
eggs  unbroken  and  the  yolks  of  a few  more 
— about  14  or  15  all  together.  He  also  cites 
the  killing  of  a five-foot  blacksnake,  which 
upon  being  opened  disclosed  a full-grown 
quail. 
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The  Beaver  Problem 


Beaver  in  Vernon  Bailey  Live  Trap. 


IN  order  that  the  trappers  and  hunters  of 
the  State  may  be  fully  conversant  with 
the  reasons  why  the  Game  Commission  de- 
clared an  open  season  on  beavers  during 
1934  (March  1 to  April  10),  the  following 
data  is  given: 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  particularly  after 
reading  the  paragraph  setting  forth  the  tre- 
mendous cost  to  the  Game  Commission  in 
trapping  these  animals,  that  there  is  simply 
no  other  solution  to  the  problem.  The  Game 
Commission,  having  vested  in  them  the  con- 
fidence of  the  hunting  public,  cannot  con- 
scientiously continue  to  use  the  sportsmen’s 
money  for  this  purpose. 

Today  it  is  costing  the  Game  Commission 
approximately  $26.00  to  trap  one  beaver — 
money  that  otherwise  could  be,  and  would 
be,  used  for  game  propagation,  restocking 
and  protection.  Such  an  expenditure  is  far 
too  great  for  trapping/  an  animal  whose 
prime  fur  value,  under  the  present  prices, 
amounts  only  to  about  $8.00  or  $10.00. 

The  trapper,  on  the  other  hand,  has  little 
overhead  other  than  the  cost  of  traps,  and 
can  reap  a- profit,  even  though  prices  are  low, 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  beaver  popu- 
lation a great  deal  without  any  danger  what- 
ever of  exterminating  them. 

Beaver  Population 

When,  in  1920,  twenty-four  pairs  of  beaver 
were  introduced  into  Pennsylvania  from  the 
Algonquin  Park  in  Canada,  a close  season 
was  declared  on  these  animals.  Since  that 
time  they  have  been  continually  protected 
by  close  seasons.  Their  Increase  was  rapid, 
so  rapid,  in  fact,  that  a survey  made  in 
1931  revealed  a population  of  approximately 
5,000  beaver  in  this  Commonwealth. 

In  normal  years  of  rainfall,  when  the 
streams  do  not  become  dry,  the  beaver  popu- 
lation will  double  each  year.  With  the  crop 
of  kits  in  1932  and  1933,  we  can  conserva- 
tively estimate  a population  of  more  than 
15,000  beavers  in  the  state.  These  animals 
now  have  a range  covering  fifty  of  the  sixty- 
seven  counties  of  the  state. 

Damage  Complaints 

In  1927  beaver  damage  complaints  were 
first  reported  and  control  methods  started. 
Very  few  complaints  were  received  at  that 
time,  but'  as  the  beaver  population  increased, 
the  number  of  damage  complaints  became 
proportionately  numerous.  The  control 
methods  used  are  to  live-trap  the  animals 
causing  damage  and  restock  them  in  other 
sections  of  the  state. 

In  1931  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  ninety 
damage  complaints.  At  that  time  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  beavers  were  caught 
and  transplanted. 

In  1932  two  hundred  and  fifty  complaints 
were  reported.  The  nature  of  the  complaints 
follow : 107  flooding ; 55  cutting  timber ; 50 
undesired  in  watersheds,  and  38  miscella- 
neous complaints. 

During  the  present  year  by  the  middle  of 
July  125  complaints  were  received  and  290 
beavers  caught. 

It  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  yearly 
damage  caused  by  beavers  to  property  owners 
in  Pennsylvania  is  in  excess  of  $20,000  an- 
nually. 


At  the  present  time  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  find  places  where  beavers  can  be 
planted  and  not  immediately  cause  damage. 
Beavers  have  been  sold  to  other  states  until 
this  demand  is  exhausted.  Representatives 
of  the  Forestry  Department  report  that 
beavers  in  excessive  numbers  are  undesirable 
in  state  forest  lands.  The  Department  of 
Fisheries  is  indifferent  to  the  presence  of 
beavers  in  the  streams.  Anglers  in  many 
sections  of  the  state  are  demanding  the  re- 
moval of  all  beaver  from  the  streams.  The 
Game  Commission  has  found  the  beaver  are 
destroying  much  grouse,  deer  and  woodcock 
cover.  There  are  no  longer  any  requests  for 
beaver  except  on  private  property,  and  when 
planted  in  such  areas  a request  invariably 
follows  to  have  them  removed  within  two 
years. 

Cost  of  Control 

Accurate  data  may  be  secured  on  the  cost 
of  controlling  the  beaver  in  Pennsylvania. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1933  four 
trapping  instructors,  with  cars  and  equip- 
ment, devoted  all  their  time  to  this  work. 
Their  salaries  and  expenses  amounted  to 
$5,002.93.  Four  men  from  the  office  and 
three  men  on  temporary  work  devoted  part 
time  to  this  task.  The  salary  and  expenses 
of  these  additional  men  was  $500.00.  The 
total  expenses  for  control  work  was  $5,502.93 
for  the  six  month  period.  The  number  of 
beavers  caught  was  206.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  the  cost  of  trapping  each  beaver  is 
$26.83.  This  expense  of  trapping  beaver  is 
very  high  owing  to  the  traveling  expenses  in 
satisfying  complaints  in  every  section  of  the 
state. 

Present  control  methods  could  not  continue 
for  another  year.  With  a present  population 
of  15,000  beavers,  which  doubles  each  year, 
we  could  expect  at  least  30,000  beavers  in 
the  state  by  1935.  Damage  complaints  are 
in  proportion  to  the  beaver  population.  To 
illustrate  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  beaver 


damage  control  annually,  the  following  fig- 
ures may  be  of  interest.  In  1931,  with  a 
beaver  population  estimated  at  5,000,  90  dam- 
age complaints  were  received.  Beaver  popu- 
lation estimated  at  9,000  in  1932  resulted  in 
250  complaints.  To  continue  for  another 
year  without  an  open  season  and  the  aid 
of  hundreds  of  trappers  throughout  the 
state,  would  involve  an  expense  to  the  Game 
Commission  which  would  be  prohibitive.  The 
property  owners  would  sustain  the  loss  and 
no  one  would  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
beaver. 

Open  Season  Benefits  Trapper  and  Land 
OwTier 

Money  has  been  spent  to  propagate  game 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hunter.  The  money 
spent  for  the  purchase  of  the  original  beaver 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  trappers,  who  con- 
trol the  vermin,  and  who  must  purchase  a 
hunting  license  before  they  can  trap.  The 
class  of  people  who  will  trap  the  beaver 
will  have  no  expense  other  than  the  pur- 
chase of  traps.  The  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  beaver  pelts  will  go  to  people 
who  have  sustained  property  damage  and 
to  another  class  who  may  have  no  other 
source  of  income  than  the  beaver  they  trap. 

Beaver  Will  Not  Be  Exterminated 

There  is  no  danger  of  exterminating  the 
beaver.  The  open  season  comes  at  the  time 
of  the  year  when' the  pelts  are  prime.  At  this 
time  we  usually  have  some  ice  and  high 
water  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  trap 
beaver  through  the  use  of  steel  traps.  The 
beaver  are  not  very  active  in  the  early  spring. 
The  provision  in  the  law  prohibiting  any- 
one from  interfering  with  their  houses  or 
dams  is  also  an  added  safeguard  against 
exterminating  these  animals.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  annual  production  of  beaver  for  a 
year  can  be  trapped  during  this  one  open 
season. 
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PEXNSVIiVAXIA  GA'ME  XEAVS 


Type  of  rough  eoimtry  through  which  C.  C.  C.  boys  must  cut  their  way  on 

State  Game  Eaufls. 


GOOD  ROADS 

The  t.’.  Hoys  working  on  State  Game 

Lands  are  building  excellent  roads  through 
sonu'  very  rugged  country,  as  the  photograph 
opposite  will  show.  While  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  such  road  making  is  to  more  etii- 
ciently  contnd  forest  tires,  at  the  same  time 
they  are  opening  up  to  the  hunter  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  game 
territor.v  heretofore  inaccessible. 


GAMP  JA.MES  X.  MORTOX 

A very  signal  honor  was  confei-red 
on  James  X.  Jlorton,  Assistant  Ghief 
of  the  Kurc-au  of  Refuges  and  Lands 
by  the  341st  Company,  (’amii  Xo.  104. 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  at  Elk 
(irove,  Sullivan  County.  The  boys  of 
the  camp  voted  to  call  it  Camp  Morton 
and  extended  a special  invitation  to 
.Mr.  yiorton  to  attend  the  dedication 
and  flag  raising  on  August  bth.  A 
large  numl>er  of  visitors  were  in  at- 
t(‘ndance.  Tln^  camp  was  litted  with 
a rustic  arch  over  the  driveway  and 
cleaned  up  spotlessl.v  b.v  the  enei'getic 
and  willin.g  lads  wlio  compose  this 
('omi)an.v.  The  flag  was  presented  to 
the  camp  h.v  the  Junior  Order  Lnited 
American  IMecdianics  of  Millville. 
I’rayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Young  of 
Renton,  after  which  Capt.  Rov  T. 
P.arrett,  commanding  ollicer,  addressed 
the  company  and  assemliled  visitors. 
The  flag  was  presented  by  Rev.  Young 
and  accepted  by  Capt.  Barrett.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  J.  X.  Morton 
and  J.  I).  P>errier.  camp  superinten- 
dent. Music  was  furnished  by  the 
Onshore  Hand. 


FIXE  SPIRIT  AT  ( AMPS 

Tliere  is  a very  line  spirit  among  the  men 
at  the  Civilians'  Conservation  camps  on  state 
game  lands.  Superintendent  John  I).  Gra- 
ham at  Camp  Xo.  101.  Croyland.  Elk  County, 
in  reixu'ting  tlie  work  whicn  the  men  have 
been  able  to  .get  done,  stated.  "The  enei'gy 
and  enthusiasm  of  tlie  men  in  their  work 
could  not  lie  excelled.  Their  morale  is  a I'e- 
llection  of  tlie  iiersonalit.v,  leadership  and  co- 
operation of  their  commander.  Captain  For- 
tier. This  is  best  exem]ilifl(*d  b.v  an  incident 


of  last  Saturday  afternoon.  A forest  tire  was 
reported  about  2:30  P.  M.  on  No.  1 road 
pro.iect.  Forester  Hippie  and  Foreman  Deich- 
nian  were  in  camp.  They  called  for  sixt.v 
volunteers  and  the  entire  company  headed 
by  Captain  I'ortier  res[ionded.  Week-end 
passes  were  forgotten  in  their  ea,gerness  to 
light  the  forest  tire.  Fortunatel.v  the  prompt- 
ness and  eflicient  work  done  at  the  lire 
contined  it  to  an  area  of  less  than  an  acre.” 


UXXATURAI.  HISTORY,  A TRUE  FABLE 

It  seems  that  there  was  once  a young 
man  from  the  city  who  decided  to  become  a 
naturalist.  He  could  not  decide  where  he 
would  pursue  his  calling,  but  at  last  one  day 
he  enlisted  in  the  C.  C.  C.  and  what  was 
his  surprise-  some  days  after  he  had  become 
settled  in  the  woods  to  learn  that  many  of 
his  comrades  were  exiK-rt  in  the  subject 
wliieh  he  wished  to  .study. 

He  was  very  anxious  to  learn  what  the.v 
might  teach  him.  but  lie  hesitated  to  ask 
(piestions.  One  day.  however,  he  came  into 
camp  triumphantly,  carefully  concealing  a 
small  object  in  his  handkercliief.  Naturally 
some  of  his  comrades  became  curious  and 
one  of  them  asked  him  what  he  had. 

"I  have  something  very  rare,"  he  replied 
displa.ving  his  treasure,  “which  I intend  to 
preserve  as  a souvenir.” 

"AYliy  the  heck.”  his  astonished  comrades 
politely  exclaimed,  "do  you  want  to  preserve 
a chestnut  burr?'' 

"Chestnut  burr'/"  replied  the  .voiiiig  man. 
displaying  great  anger  and  chagrin,  “why 
the.v  told  me  it  was  a porcupine’s  egg.” 


Time  out  foi-  a drink.  The  water  boy  is  a busy  lad  at  the  C.  C.  C.  Caiiiiis  on 

State  Game  Lands. 


The  starling  was  first  successfully  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1890. 


CAT  RAISES  RABBITS 

(Janie  I’rotector  Ward  H.  Donor,  of  Craw- 
ford Count.v.  reports  a ease  of  a eat  raisins; 
4 young  raliliits.  The  incident  occurred  at 
the  home  of  J.  I).  Hadsell,  K.  D.  1,  Spring- 
horo.  The  cat  had  4 kittens  in  a slied  on 
the  Iiack  porch.  One  evening  :NIr.  Hadsell 
saw  the  cat  taking  a young  rahliit  to  the 
shed,  supposedly  to  feed  her  kittens,  so  Mr. 
Hadsell  thought.  He  promptly  took  the 
rahliit  away  from  the  cat  and  took  it  liack 
to  the  ne.st.  Later  that  evening  he  saw  the 
eat  taking  the  raliliit  to  the  slied  again. 
This  time  he  did  not  take  it  away  from  lier 
and  the  next  morning  found  that  she  had 
4 young  ralibits  in  the  nest  with  2 kittens. 
She  raised  them  until  they  were  hig  enougli 
to  care  for  themselves,  when  they  left. 


WENT  FOR  REENFORCEMENTS 

The  story  is  being  told  tluit  on  a certain 
farm  the  wild  pheasants  developed  the  habit 
of  coming  into  the  barn  yard  and  feeding 
with  the  domestic  poultry.  (4ne  moming  an 
old  gander  attacked  the  only  pheasant  pres- 
ent at  the  time  and  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
licking  him. 

The  pheasant  cock  beat  a retreat  across 
the  fields  with  bloody  head  and  bedraggled 
tail  feathers — that  is,  the  few  tail  feathers 
left  after  the  battle.  But,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  farmer,  the  next  morning  Mr. 
Defeated  Pheasant  of  the  preceding  day 
came  marching  back  to  the  barn  yard  fol- 
lowed by  five  other  cock  pheasants.  On 
reaching  the  yard  the  leader  marched 
around  the  gander  flapping  hid  wings,  stamp- 
ing his  feet,  and  in  every  way  challenging 
the  gander  to  try  it  again.  Mr.  (Jander  rashly 
accepted  the  challenge,  whereupon  the  five 
reenforcements  joined  their  leader  and  pro- 
ceded  to  give  the  gander  the  thrashing  of 
his  life,  and  apparently  would  have  killed 
him  if  the  owner  had  not  rescued  him. 


WRENS  NEST  IN  FISH  BASKET 
Game  Protector  Leslie  H.  Wood  says  that 
J.  W.  Fischler.  of  Wellsboro.  has  a good 
case  against  the  Game  Commission  or  the 
Fish  Commission  or  both.  He  hung  his 
fish  basket  on  the  back  porch  and  when  he 
went  to  get  it  a few  da.vs  later  a wren  flew 
out  of  it.  He  opened  the  cover  and  there 
was  the  nest  with  five  eggs. 

He  says  jokingly,  of  course,  that  since 
wrens  are  protected  birds,  he  dare  not  dis- 
turb the  nest,  therefore  either  the  Game 
Commission  will  have  to  get  him  a new 
basket  or  the  Fish  Commission  refund  the 
money  he  spent  for  a license. 

In  the  meantime  the  wren  is  sitting  on 
the  five  eggs  in  perfect  safety,  as  Mr.  Fisch- 
ler has  nailed  the  basket  fast  so  no  one 
can  take  it  down  and  disturb  the  bird. 


RATTLESNAKE  VARIES  HIS  DIET 

Roy  Umholtz  recently  killed  a 43-inch 
rattlesnake,  with  12  rattles  and  a button, 
in  Spruce  Creek  Valley,  out  from  Tyrone. 

When  opened  it  proved  to  have  swallowed 
a good-sized  mink — the  first  record  we  have 
received  of  a rattlesnake  feeding  on  mink. 
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TRIMI‘ETER  SWAN 

On  .Inly  21,  1P31,  a wild  swan  was  bi-ouglit 
to  tlu‘  Game  Comnii.ssion  and  later  iiresented 
to  tlie  Hc'rsliey  Zoo.  Somenne  shot  the  swan 
and  it  had  fallen  close  to  one  of  the  State 
Giime  Refuges.  The  Game  Prote<-tor  who 
found  it  carried  the  injured  bird  to  his  home 
and  nursed  it  until  it  had  recovere<l  from 
the  gun  shot  wound. 

Upon  I’eceiving  the  bird,  zoo  officials  found 
that  it  could  not  tly  and  seenu'd  to  lie  having 
some  trouble  in  walking.  It  was  put  in  a 
yard  where  there  was  a small  pond  .and 
the  bird  did  quite  well  during  that  summer. 
In  winter  it  was  taken  inside,  as  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  doing  so  well  in  its  outdoor 
enclosure.  This  |pool.  being  (piite  small, 
often  froze  over  during  very  cold  weather. 

Tlie  bird  survived  its  small  winter  tpiar- 
ters  in  the  zoo  basement.  At  the  iiresent 
time  the  zoo  has  no  other  facilities  for 
keeping  outdooi's  birds  'that  liave  to  !)e 
brought  inside  during  .severe  winter  weather, 
therefore  it  coidd  provide  no  other  shelter 
or  comforts. 

During  that  time  an  attempt  was  made 
to  classify  this  bird.  Officers  of  tbe  Game 
Commission  took  quite  an  interest.  When 
Ward  Walker,  Zoo  Director,  termed  it  a 
trumpeter  swan  (Olor  huccinator)  the  ('om- 
mission  informed  him  that  it  was  probably 
a whistling  swan  (Olor  coJumhinnux).  as, 
according  to  their  knowiedge,  trumpeter 
swans  did  not  frequent  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  still  determined  to  classify  this  as  a 
trumpeter  swan,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bill  was  entirely  black  and  the  black  colora- 
tion extended  all  the  way  to  the  eye.  There 
were  other  distinguishing  characteristics, 
one  of  w'hich  was  a trumpeting  sound  (piite 
unlike  that  made  li.v  a whistling  swan. 

The  zoo  wanted  a well  known  authority 
to  help  them  with  the  classification  of  this 
bird  and  corre.sponded  with  Dr.  Lee  S. 
Crandall,  who  informed  them  that  an  in- 
fallible check  up  could  not  be  made  until 
the  Idl'd  was  dead.  At  that  time  the  bird 


1 

was  to  l>e  examined  to  see  whether  <>r  m>t 
the  trachea  made  a complete  turti  before 
cnteritig  tbe  idenral  cavity. 

'I’hc  bird  dic(l  recently,  due  to  tbe  extretne 
hejtt.  old  age  atid  reiid'ei  t ion  of  the  guti  shot 
Wound  which  was  treated,  but  with  little 
success.  Howevei'.  a |iosttnortem  was  per- 
formed atid  the  trachea  was  found  to  m:ikc 
several  loops  of  (piite  some  length,  first 
downwiii'd.  then  ui>ward.  then  down  again 
to  the  lungs,  iiroving  Iwyotid  a doubt  that 
this  was  ii  trumiietcr  swan. 

'I'wo  other  well  known  getitleineii  of  scien- 
tific skill.  .Mr.  Lllis  S.  .Joseph  and  .Mr.  IM- 
mund  Heller,  classified  this  Idl'd  as  a trutnpe- 
ter  swiin  without  :iny  informatioti  or  sugges- 
tions on  the  Zoo  Directoi'’s  part. 

q'his  has  certtiinly  been  (piiti*  ii  problem 
to  all  interested.  Dr.  Crtindall  was  :ilmost 
positive  it  w.is  not  a trum|K-ter  swan  due 
to  the  fact  tlmt  :i  trumpeter  swan  would 
not  be  apt  to  fi'e(pient  Pennsylviinia.  and 
that  it  was  improbable  that  :i  trumpeter 
would  need  to  migrate  over  the  State  of 
I’ennsylviiniii. 

Now  we  know  this  was  a trumi>eter  sw:in 
and  that  trumpeter  swans  will  live  under 
great  hardshii)  in  captivity  :is  well  as  in 
their  wild  state.  This  siiecimen  outlived 
by  two  years  a severe  gun  shot  wound  iind 
closely  confined  winter  (pmrters.  Mr.  Walker 
believes  that  if  received  in  it  healthy  con- 
dition trumpeter  swans  would  do  well  in 
captivity. 

He  also  believes  tlmt  since  they  jire  be- 
coming extinct,  ;in  attempt  should  be  nmde 
to  bring  some  of  tlnxe  birds  under  the  care 
of  well  conducted  z(mis  or  private  preserves, 
where  they  would  receive  the  best  of  care 
and  be  allowed  to  brtH'd.  The  passing  of 
this  swan  is  just  jinother  step  towards  the 
extinction  of  the  species. 


Mr.  N.  Nace,  McConnellsburg,  I’a.,  advises 
that  he  has  a conqilete  set  of  hunter's  licensi's 
since  the  first  one  was  issued  in  1!U3.  One 
is  No.  100,  one  No.  13  and  the  other  tags 
mostly  No.  1. 


Left,  adult  Trumpeter;  right,  above,  adult  Whistler;  below  young  Whistler, 

windpipe  entering  keel. 
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FINE  ORVISTON  MEN  ON  CHARGE 
KILLING  DEER 

Trio  Are  Caught  by  Mounted  Game 
Wardens  Carrying  Venison 

Three  young  men  of  Orviston  found  them- 
selves within  the  clutches  of  the  law 
recently  when  they  were  suddenly  sur- 
prised hy  three  of  the  mounted  game  war- 
dens put  into  service  May  1. 

The  men  were  caught  carrying  the  parts 
of  a deer  in  their  knapsacks  near  the  old 
clay  mines  a few  miles  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain northwest  of  Orviston,  an  isolated 
region.  When  searched  and  confronted  with 
their  offense  against  the  law,  they  admitted 
they  had  killed  a spike  buck  and  took  the 
officers  to  the  spot  where  they  had  skinned 
out  the  deer. 

The  officers  placed  under  arrest  Clyde 
Confer,  Walter  McCloskey  and  Lloyd  Yeager. 
Taking  the  men  into  Orviston,  they  obtained 
an  automobile  and  conveyed  them  to  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  J.  L.  Tressel, 
at  Bellefonte,  where  they  entered  pleas  of 
guilty  and  each  was  fined  .$100  and  costs. 

They  were  given  ten  days  in  which  to 
raise  the  money,  furnishing  bonds  for  that 
period.  If  the  fines  are  not  paid  the  men 
must  serve  one  day  in  jail  for  each  dollar 
of  fine  and  costs. 


WILD  CATS  STRUCK  BY  AUTOMOBILES 

Two  men,  each  a resident  of  Williamsport, 
had  the  unusual  experience  in  July  of  strik- 
ing a wild  cat  with  his  car.  Samuel  Richards 
struck  and  killed  a wild  cat  near  Trout  Run, 
Lycoming  County,  and  sent  the  pelt  in  for 
bounty.  William  Key  driving  through  the 
Black  Forest  also  struck  a large  wild  cat 
which  darted  in  front  of  his  car  and  was 
rendered  unconscious  by  the  impact  of  the 
car.  Mr.  Key  stopped  his  machine  and 
started  hack  toward  the  animal,  but  it  re- 
gained consciousness  and  scampered  away 
before  he  could  finish  it  off. 

While  the  killing  of  rabbits  and  game  of 
almost  all  sorts  on  the  highway  by  speeding 
automobiles  is  painfully  common,  and  re- 
sults in  a serious  lessening  of  our  game 
supply,  these  are  the  first  cases  ever  re- 
ported to  us  of  a wild  cat  struck  by  an 
automobile. 


PURPLE  GRACKLES  DEVELOP  NEW 
BAD  HABIT 

Theodore  Dingle,  Superintendent,  reports 
that  Purple  Crackles — popularly  known  as 
Crow  Blackbirds — are  among  the  most  seri- 
ous enemies  of  fry  and  fingerling  fish  at  the 
Huntsdale  Hatchery  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion. They  wade  into  the  shallow  water 
and  seize  passing  fry  or  fingerlings  as  readily 
as  a heron.  Their  depredations  have  become 
so  serious  at  this  hatchery  that  steel  traps 
have  been  set  for  them  in  the  shallow  water 
around  the  shore  of  the  rearing  pond,  and 
a number  have  been  caught  in  these  traps. 
When  caught  by  the  leg,  instead  of  the 
terror  usually  shown  by  birds  in  a trap, 
they  are  as  angry  and  vicious  as  a hawk 
or  eagle. 

This  hitherto  unreported  destructive  habit 
of  the  grackle  illustrates  again  how  much 
we  have  yet  to  learn  about  the  most  familiar 
species  of  birds. 
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EGRETS  PROTECTED 

Officers  of  the  Game  Commission  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  put  a stop  to  the 
ruthless  killing  of  American  egrets  along 
the  eastern  waterways.  The  culprits  if 
caught  will  be  given  the  maximum  penalty 
for  such  malicious  shooting.  The  American 
egret,  once  virtually  exterminated  because 
of  the  value  of  its  plumes  in  the  millinery 
trade,  has  increased  somewhat  during  the 
past  few  years  as  a result  of  continuous  pro- 
tection. 

Two  of  these  beautiful  snow-white  birds, 
both  with  wings  badly  shattered  by  shot, 
were  found  along  the  Conodoguinet  Creek 
near  Harrisburg  recently  by  Alvin  Seiders, 
who  quickly  put  them  out  of  their  misery. 

Not  only  will  this  local  area  be  kept  under 
strict  surveillance,  but  all  other  waterways 
in  the  State  where  these  birds  are  likely 
to  occur. 


American  Egret  along  Conodoguinet 
Creek  near  Harrisburg. 

WAS  THE  WOODPECKER  RIDICULING 
HIS  DECISIONS  TOO? 

In  a game  of  baseball  at  Phoenixville  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  fans  were  loudly  and 
savagely  criticising  the  umpire’s  decisions 
— as  usual.  Suddenly  a woodpecker  flew 
down  and  lit  on  the  umpire’s  head ! 


WHITE  ROBIN 

The  Misses  Woodward,  Coatesville,  Pa., 
stopping  in  a camp  near  Pine  Grove  Fur- 
nace, have  had  the  interesting  experience 
of  seeing  a white  robin  come  to  their  back 
door  for  several  mornings. 


AVITNESS,  FOR  ALLEGED  ILLEGAL 

DEER  HUNTER,  SAYS  HE,  INSTEAD 
OF  DEFENDANT,  GUILTY  PARTY 

A sensation  was  created  in  Union  County 
Court  recently  when  a witness  for  a man 
accused  of  illegal  deer  shooting  declared 
that  he,  and  not  the  defendant,  was  the 
guilty  party. 

The  incident  occurred  while  Judge  C.  C. 
Lesher  was  hearing  the  case  of  Elmer  Bat- 
dorf,  of  Laurelton,  on  a two-year-old  charge 
by  the  State  game  authorities.  He  had  been 
arrested  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  of  the 
deer,  and  was  given  a hearing  at  the  time. 
He  agreed  then  on  a compromise  settlement, 
by  which  he  was  to  pay  a fine  of  $200.  He 
failed  to  pay  and  was  brought  into  court 
on  a bench  warrant.  He  entered  a plea  of 
not  guilty.  Testimony  was  received  by  the 
court,  but  no  positive  evidence  was  produced 
that  he  shot  the  deei’. 

Irvin  Catherman  was  then  called  to  the 
stand.  He  created  a stir  when  he  swore 
that  he  had  shot  the  deer,  not  Batdorf. 
Judge  Lesher  held  Batdorf  in  his  own  recog- 
nizance in  the  sum  of  $500  for  his  appear- 
ance at  court  August  16,  when  he  will  render 
his  decision. 


KILL  THE  STRAY  CAT 

The  following  interesting  letter  was  re- 
reived from  Lynn  Daugherty,  Curwensville, 
Pa.: 

“I  do  not  overlook  your  constant  hammer- 
ing at  the  stray  cat  and  I believe  we  will 
eventually  get  rid  of  this  pest,  which  is 
undoubtedly  Ihe  greatest  menace  we  have 
to  combat  in  our  efforts  to  protect  the  wild 
life  of  the  State  we  love. 

“It  seems  our  sportsmen  are  gradually 
waking  up  to  the  truth  about  this  tireless 
killer  and  the  importance  of  organized  ef- 
fort in  ridding  our  forests  and  fields  of  this 
sneaky  creature. 

“Three  years  ago  I received  from  the 
Game  Commission  a setting  or  ringneck 
pheasant  eggs,  which  I placed  under  a 
brooding  hen.  She  hatched  fourteen  of  the 
eighteen  eggs  but  lost  six  after  much  care 
and  attention  until  they  were  eight  weeks 
old.  I released  them  with  the  old  hen  in 
a splendid  location,  plenty  of  feed  and  cover. 
They  did  very  nicely  for  about  a week  and 
then  began  to  disappear.  After  careful  ob- 
servation I discovered  stray  cats  sneaking 
through  the  weeds.  Inmmediately  I pur- 
chased a 22  cal.  pistol  with  six-inch  barrel 
and  declared  war  on  stray  cats  and  have 
killed  sixty -five ; also  have  killed  twenty- 
one  pine  squirrels,  sixty-three  rats,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  sparrows  and  jays  and  fifty- 
one  snakes,  mostly  water  snakes.  Last  sea- 
son on  a two  day  fishing  trip  in  Potter 
County,  I shot  eight  water  snakes  and  one 
four-foot  black  rattler.  The  water  snake  is 
another  bad  actor  and  should  have  more 
attention.  I killed  one  which  had  hold  of 
a trout  at  the  time,  and  the  trout  was  more 
than  six  inches.  It  is  surprising  the  num- 
ber of  water  snakes  in  our  trout  streams, 
and  we  can’t  even  guess  at  the  number  of 
trout  they  kill.  Pennsylvania  would  never 
have  been  called  ‘The  Hunter’s  Paradise’ 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Game  Commission  and 
the  host  of  real  sportsmen  who  take  a deep 
interest  in  conservation.” 
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Attention 

Hunters! 

Small  Game  Includes 

Blackbirds 
*Wild  Turkeys 
Ringneck  Pheasants  (Male) 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Bob-white  Quail 
Rabbits 
Hares 
Squirrels 

*Wild  Turkeys  closed  in  Wyoming,  Perry,  Pike, 
Wayne,  Monroe,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Car- 
bon, Schuylkill,  Berks,  Northampton,  Lehigh, 
Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Tioga,  Bradford,  Clearfield 
and  Jefferson  Counties. 
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NOTE 

Persons  desiring  to  subscribe  to  the  Game  News 
should  address  their  requests  direct  to  the  Editor. 
Fees  must  be  submitted  either  by  check  or  money 
order  made  payable  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Cash  or  stamps  will  not  be  accepted. 


REMEMBER  ALSO  that  the  future  success  of  the 
News  depends  to  a large  degree  upon  the  number  of 
contributions  furnished  by  its  readers.  Material 
should  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  20th  of  each 
month.  YOUR  contributions  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 
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HUNTERS  NEED  IDENTIFICATION  TO  GET 

LICENSES 

IN  order  to  save  yourself  a lot  of  time  and  trouble  be  sure  to  have 
some  sort  of  identification  card  with  you  when  you  apply  for  a 
hunting  license  this  season.  Otherwise  you  may  have  to  chase  back 
home,  thereby  causing  yourself  considerable  inconvenience. 

The  need  for  identification  in  securing  hunting  licenses  became  a 
law  during  the  recent  session,  and  the  Act  revises  Section  302  of 
the  Game  Code  by  providing  that  a x>erson  who  desires  to  procure 
a hunter’s  license  establish  his  identity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
authorities  issuing  the  licenses,  by  producing  a bank  book,  letter, 
lodge  cards,  motor  vehicle  driver’s  license,  or  some  other  positive 
means  of  identification. 

This  Act  was  passed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  non- 
residents of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
been  denied  permission  to  hunt  by  this  Department,  from  procuring 
a resident  hunter’s  license.  Such  evasions  have  been  very  numerous 
during  past  years. 

The  Department  of  Revenue  therefore  requests  the  cooperation 
of  all  County  Treasurers,  as  well  as  the  agents  whom  they  have 
appointed  to  sell  licenses  under  their  supervision,  for  the  fullest 
cooperation  for  enforcing  this  Act. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ADVISES  ON  RACCOON  BILL 

The  raccoon  bill  as  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature 
has,  judging  from  the  great  number  of  inquiries  being  received,  con- 
fused many  hunters. 

An  inquiry  having  been  directed  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
whether  or  not  the  inclusion  of  the  raccoon,  as  a game  animal,  pro- 
hibits trapping  of  the  raccoon  under  the  fur-bearing  classification, 
and  whether  the  Act  of  May  22,  1933,  No.  160,  is  in  conflict  with 
Section  701,  702,  703,  704,  and  715  of  the  Game  Code,  we  requote 
herewith  from  the  summarized  opinion  of  Deputy  Attorney  General 
James  W.  Shull,  as  follows: 

“1.  That  the  inclusion  of  the  raccoon  as  a game  animal  does  not 
prohibit  its  being  trapped,  irresi>ective  of  the  fact  that  it  is  no 
longer  classified  as  a fur-bearing  animal. 

“2.  That  Act  No.  160  approved  May  22,  1933,  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  Sections  701,  702,  703,  704  and  715  of 
the  Game  Code.” 

FEDERAL  LAW  PROTECTS  TWO  SPECIES  OF  WILD 

DUCKS 

AS  the  Ruddy  Duck  and  the  Buffiehead  or  Butterball  are  pro- 
tected by  Federal  law  this  year  again,  duck  hunters  as  well  as 
Game  Protectors  should  learn  how  to  recognize  the  species  and 
avoid  a possible  fine. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  marked  peculiarity  of  flight  to  dis- 


tinguish them  such  as  the  swinging  or  weaving  motion  of  the  nei-k 
the  Wood  Duck  shows  in  flight. 

Both  are  small  ducks — rather  smaller  than  the  Teals,  and  only 
roughly  half  the  size  of  Mallards.  They  are  very  loath  to  rise  from 
the  water,  preferring  to  escape  danger  by  diving  instead — and  either 
can  dive  almost  as  quickly  as  the  grebe  or  “helldiver.’'  When  the 
Ruddy  Duck  is  at  last  forced  to  flight,  it  makes  a great  pattering 
and  splashing  along  the  water  for  several  feet  before  it  gets  into 
the  air.  The  Buffiehead  alights  on  the  water  with  a like  tumultuous 
splash  and  slide  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  Bufflehead’s  flight  is  its  tremendous  siteed. 

In  spite  of  the  male  Buffiehead’s  striking  appearance  in  breeding 
season,  both  male  and  female  of  the  species  have  a general  brownish 
appearance  in  the  hunting  season,  but  with  a white  wing  patch  and 
a white  patch  back  of  and  extending  below  the  eye.  The  under- 
parts are  white. 

Both  male  and  female  of  the  Ruddy  Duck  in  the  fall  have  a 
grayish  brown  hack  and  are  a silvery  ashy  below.  There  is  no 
white  in  the  wing,  but  the  male  has  a white  and  the  female  a 
dusky  stripe  through  whitish  cheeks. 

TWO  MONTH  WATERFOWL  SEASON 
BAG  AND  POSSESSION  LIMITS  REDUCED 
SEASON  ON  BRANT  CLOSED 

The  season  on  ducks,  geese  and  coots  for  Pennsylvania  this  year, 
as  just  announced  by  the  Federal  Government  will  extend  from  Oct. 
16th  to  Dec.  15th.  The  bag  limit  on  ducks  will  be  12,  of  which  num- 
ber not  more  than  8 of  any  one,  or  8 in  the  aggregate,  may  be  canvas- 
backs.  red-head.s,  scaups,  teals,  shovelers,  or  gadwalls. 

The  possession  limit  on  ducks  is  not  more  than  two  days  bag  or 
24,  and  on  the  excepted  species  named  above  from  20  to  16. 

Also,  the  .season  on  brant  was  closed  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Atlantic  Coast  States. 

Every  reader  of  the  News  is  urged  to  digest  this  information  and 
pass  it  along  to  his  brother  hunters.  Tlie  time  element  prevented 
our  holding  up  the  hunting  licenses  long  enough  to  include  the  new 
waterfowl  regulations,  therefore,  the  bag  and  possession  limits 
thereon  must  be  ignored.  Everything  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
publicity,  posters,  etc.,  to  acquaint  the  hunters  of  these  changes  and 
your  cooperation  wall  be  greatly  appreciated. 

LESS  FIRES,  MORE  GAME 

It  won’t  be  long  ere  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  season.  Fires 
destroy  not  only  the  game  but  the  food  and  homo  of  the  game.  Each 
year  someone’s  carelessness  is  restricting  Pennsylvania’s  hunting 
areas  through  the  devastation  caused  by  throwing  away  a lightwl 
cigarette  or  cigar,  the  leaving  of  a burning  camp  fire,  etc.  Be  sure 
your  cigarette,  cigar,  pipe,  or  camp  fire  is  out  liefore  you  leave  it. 
Carry  a receptacle  of  some  sort  in  your  hunting  coat  in  which  to 
place  the  ash  when  the  forest  floor  is  particularly  dry.  A single 
forest  fire  may  destroy  more  game  than  a hunter  would  kill  in  a 
lifetime.  BE  CAREFUL  WITH  FIRE  IN  THE  WOODS. 
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THE  SEASON  OPENS 


GAME  OFFICIALS  WILL  ATTEND 
INTERNATIONAL  GAME  ASSOCIATION 

Hon.  Adolf  Muller,  President,  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Williams,  member,  and  Ernest  E.  Har- 
wood, Secretary  of  the  Game  Commission 
have  been  invited  to  attend  the  27th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  International  Association 
of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  September  21 
and  22  and  in  all  probability  both  will  ac- 
cept. 

The  program  promises  to  be  interesting 
and  will  include  discussions  on ; 

1.  The  Practical  Side  of  Stream  and  Lake 
Improvement. 

2.  Better  Coordination  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral Fish  Stocking  Program. 

3.  Management  Possibilities  for  Ring- 
necked Pheasants  and  Hungarian  Partridges. 

4.  The  Future  Function  of  State  Game 
Farms. 

5.  Returns  from  Banded  Upland  Game 
Birds. 

6.  Effective  Predator  Control — A State  or 
Federal  Function. 

7.  The  Importance  of  an  Annual  Kill  In- 
ventory and  How  Best  To  Get  It. 

Mr.  Muller  has  been  asked  to  form  part  of 
the  Committee  assigned  to  discuss  returns 
from  banded  upland  game  birds,  while  to  Mr. 
Harwood  has  been  assigned  a discussion  on 
the  effectiveness  of  State  or  Federal  preda- 
tor control. 

The  Convention- this  year  will  meet  at  the 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
present  officers  of  the  Association  are  Ross 
L.  Leffler,  of  Pennsylvania,  President ; Guy 
Amslei’,  of  Arkansas  and  James  Brown,  Ver- 
mont, Vice-Presidents,  and  Ray  P.  Holland, 
New  York,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


LOOKING  FORWARD 

Now’s  a pretty  good 
time  to  get  set  for  the 
coming  season.  See  that 
the  shot  gun  gets  a good 
cleaning  and  the  hunting 
clothes  repaired,  if  need- 
ed. Wouldn’t  be  a bad 
idea  to  test  out  the  shot 
gun  and  rifle  to  see  whether  or  not  they  are 
shooting  as  good  this  year  as  last.  Be  sure 
your  sights  are  right. 

It  might  be  well  to  jump  in  the  car,  if  you 
hunt  locally,  and  drop  in  to  see  the  land- 
owner  on  whose  lands  you  usually  hunt — 
just  to  find  out  if  you’re  going  to  be  welcome 
this  season.  A little  pre-season  “hunting” 
of  this  kind  is  not  illegal.  More  of  it  should 
be  done.  It  makes  the  farmer  feel  good  and 
insures  iess  posted  ai’eas. 

Here’s  another  thing;  Don’t  forget  to 
countersign  your  licenses  and  to  send  in  your 
report  of  game  killed  after  the  season  is  over. 

If  you  catch  a fellow  violating  the  law 
don't  fail  to  report  him  immediately.  He’s 
the  fellow  who’s  robbing  you  of  a lot  of  your 
sport. 

Don’t  try  to  kill  more  than  the  bag  limit. 
Give  the  rabbits  a chance,  particularly.  We 
don’t  know  whether  we're  going  to  get  our 


full  quota  for  restocking  this  winter,  so  it’s 
best  to  go  a little  easy  for  this  season,  at 
least.  Some  reports  indicate  that  the  terrific 
storm  last  month  didn’t  do  the  small  game 
much  good  in  some  sections. 

If  you  are  a member  of  a hunting  club,  and 
want  to  start  a good  movement,  how  about 
getting  up  a poster  or  two  to  distribute  in 
the  sections  you  hunt?  Here  are  a few  good 
ones  which  were  very  effective  last  season : 


THE  SPORTSMAN 
DANGER 

You  are  too  close  to  the 
SCHOOL  HOUSE 
to  Discharge  YOUR  GUN 
Remember  the  Child  is  some- 
body’s Boy  or  Girl 

PRESERVE  LIFE 

LAPPAWINZO  FISH  AND  GAME 
PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 
Northampton,  Pa. 


The  Mauch  Chunk  Rod  and  Gun  Club  last 
deer  season  distributed  several  hundred  tags 
with  the  following  warning ; 

WE  DO  NOT  WANT  TO  BE  SHOT 


IN  THESE  WOODS,  NEITHER  DO 
YOU — YOU  BE  CAREFUL  WHAT 
YOU  SHOOT  AT,  SO  WILL  WE  AND 
WE’LL  ALL  GO  HOME  ALIVE  and 
WELL. 

Forest  fires  destroy  lumber,  injure 
labor,  kill  industry,  rob  the  com- 
munity, and  increase  taxes.  Prevent 
Forest  Fires,  it  Pays. 

Join  the  Mauch  Chunk  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  or  your  Local  Club,  and  help  the 
good  cause  along. 

Afliliated  with  the  Carbon  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  Representing 
28,000  Sportsmen. 

These  tags  were  tied  to  twigs  and  bushes 
in  the  hunting  territory,  and  especially 
about  known  deer  stands. 

The  tags  are  a pale  buff  printed  in  red, 
because  the  printer  did  not  have  the  de- 
sired color  in  stock,  but  the  Club  hopes 
to  have  red  tags  printed  in  black  for  an- 
other season. 

This  seems  to  be  a novel  and  excellent 
way  of  reminding  hunters  of  the  need  of 
safety  precautions. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  the  situation. 
Don’t  wait  nntil  the  last  minute  and  then 
forget  either  your  gun,  your  shells,  or  your 
license. 
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VISUAL,  EDUCATION 
Many  New  Movies  Added 
I When  Game  Commission  lecturers  embark, 
n their  assigned  itineraries  this  fall  they 
Wll  be  equipped  with  an  entirely  new  series 
f motion  picture  films.  Includetl  in  this 


group  is  a reel  on  game  bird  raising  which 
supersedes  the  film  on  this  activity  which 
has  been  used  heretofore.  There  is  plenty 
of  action  in  this  new  single-reeler,  especially 
when  the  young  pheasant,  quail  and  turkey 
chicks  are  hatched  and  removed  from  the 
incubators.  The  picture  hits  only  the  high 
spots,  and  all  sportsmen  interested  in  the 
State  Game  Farms  should  see  it. 

A new  reel  on  the  Game  Commission’s 
Training  School  also  was  prepared  in  order 
to  include  many  added  features.  This  film 
now  moves  quickly  to  an  excellent  ending 
designed  to  foster  loyalty  to  the  conservation 
game  in  every  hunter  in  the  state.  Be  sure 
to  ask  for  this  film  when  one  of  the  Com- 
mission’s lecturers  conies  your  way. 

Another  interesting  reel  deals  with  the 
Citizens  Conservation  Camps  on  State  Game 
Lands,  and  aside  from  depicting  the  splendid 
work  they  are  doing  on  roads,  fire  lines,  etc., 
there  is  just  enough  of  the  camp  life  shown 
to  add  a real  touch  of  humor.  See  this  film 
by  all  means. 

In  addition  to  the  above  three  films  there 
have  been  added  five  News  Reel  pictures — 
an  entirely  new  departure  from  our  previous 
system  of  presenting  short  varied  subjects. 

These  pictures  are  patterned  after  the  reg- 
ular News  Reels  seen  at  the  theatres  and 
each  is  so  diversified  as  to  keep  the  audience 
at  high  tension  waiting  to  see  what  is  next. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  outline  the  many 
scenes  included  in  these  reels,  and  unfair, 
for  that  matter.  See  them  for  yourself.  They 
represent  many  weeks  of  effort.  Many  of 
them  were  taken  under  difliculties.  It  is 
harder  than  the  average  person  realizes  to 
secure  good  films.  Hundreds  of  little  diffi- 
culties often  interfere.  Sometimes  it  means 
waiting  for  weeks  to  secure  one  subject,  and 
when  the  time  is  ripe  and  the  stage  all  set — 
then  bad  weather  or  some  other  unavoidable 
circumstance  interferes.  The  Commission 
hopes  that  the  new  films  will  be  interesting 
and  that  sportsmen  will  not  hesitate  to  say 
so  if  they  are  not.  It  is  only  by  criticism 
that  we  can  improve. 


HOW  TO  BORROW  MOVIE  FILMS  PROM 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Silent  and  Talking  Pictures  Showing  Govern- 
ment Activities  Loaned  for  Exhibition 
Purposes  to  Promote  Popular 
Education 

A number  of  sportsmen’s  organizations 
have  written  to  the  editor  from  time  to  time 
asking  how  to  borrow  movie  films  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Here’s  how: 

While  there  is  no  central  Government  ag- 
ency which  distributes  official  movies,  the 
Ofiice  of  Education  has  gathered  from  the 
various  departments  and  bui’eaus  lists  of 
the  films  which  they  have  available  for  the 
public  and  the  Office  will  supply  information 
upon  request. 

Applications  for  films  should  be  sent  to 
the  separate  Federal  agencies  which  distrib- 
ute them.  The  films  will  be  loaned  free, 
with  cost  of  transporting  them  to  and  from 
Washington  to  be  borne  by  the  user. 

In  general,  films  will  be  loaned  to  the  citi- 
zen if  they  are  to  be  displayed  before  edu- 
cational institutions,  engineering  and  scien- 
tific societies,  civic  and  business  associations, 
home  education  groups,  clubs,  and  churches. 

Applications  for  films  should  be  made  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible  and  should  specify 


several  alternative  choices  of  subject.  Sche- 
dules of  proposed  showings  or  other  definite 
information  indicating  how  the  films  are  to 
be  employed  should  be  submitted. 

Two  sizes  of  motion  pictures  are  available 
from  the  Government  and  they  will  tit  most 
projectors.  They  are  10  mm.  which  lit 
smaller  equipment,  and  the  35  mm.  size,  used 
in  most  commercial  projectors.  In  request- 
ing films  it  is  necessary  to  state  which  size 
is  desired. 

The  Government  has  kept  up  with  devel- 
opments in  the  motion  picture  industry  and 
has  produced  a series  of  sound  films.  These 
films  are  available  for  both  sizes  of  projec- 
tors. In  addition,  sound  movies  are  pro- 
vided with  the  sound  track  on  the  film  it.self 
and  with  sound  on  separate  dl.scs,  suitable 
to  the  two  types  of  sound  projectors.  These 
details  must  be  specified  when  “talkies”  are 
requested. 


NON-RESIDENT  LICENSE  FEES 
Following  is  a list  of  non-resident  license 
fees  charged  by  other  states,  as  prepared 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of 
Revenue.  Pennsylvania’s  fee  of  $15.00  is  re- 
ciprocal. In  other  words  we  charge  a per- 
son from  another  state  the  same  fee  as  they 
charge  a resident  from  our  state. 


Alabama  $25.00 

Arizona  25.00 

Arkansas  15.00 

California  15.00 

Colorado  25.00 

Connecticut  15.00 

Delaware  15.50 

District  of  Columbia  15.00 

Florida  25.50 

Georgia  25.00 

Idaho  50.00 

Illinois  15.50 

Indiana  15.50 

Iowa  15.00 

Kansas  15.00 

Kentucky  15.00 

Louisiana  15.00 

Maine  15.15 

Maryland  15.50 

Massachusetts  15.00 

Michigan  25.00 

Minnesota  50.25 

Mississippi  25.25 

Missouri  15.00 

Montana  30.00 

Nebraska  15.00 

Nevada  15.00 

New  Hampshire  15.15 

New  Jersey  15.00 

New  Mexico  30.25 

New  York  15.00 

North  Carolina  15.00 

North  Dakota  50.00 

Ohio  15.25 

Oklahoma  15.00 

Oregon  15.00 

Rhode  Island  15.00 

South  Carolina  15.25 

South  Dakota  50.00 

Tennessee  15.00 

Texas  25.00 

Utah  15.00 

Vermont  15.00 

Virginia  15.50 

Washington  25.00 

West  Virginia  15.00 

Wisconsin  50.00 

Wyoming  50.00 
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SCORES  OF  NEAR-FATALITIES  NEAR 
PHILIPSBURG 

Highway  322,  from  Philipsburg  to  Tyrone, 
known  locally  as  the  Tyrone  Pike,  was  only 
opened  three  years  ago. 

Yet  in  the  less  than  three  years,  up  to 
August  1,  1933.  on  that  section  of  the  high- 
way between  Philipsburg  and  Sandy  Ridge 
the  appalling  total  of  139  deer  have  been 
kilh'd  by  speeding  automobiles.  This  num- 
ber has  actually  been  removed  l)y  officials; 
and  besides  these,  estimating  by  the  blood- 
spots,  at  least  eleven  others  have  been  killed, 
but  were  stolen  either  by  the  occupants  of 
the  car  that  hit  them  or  by  others. 

So  far  personal  injuries  sustained  in  these 
collisions  with  the  deer  have,  miracrdously. 
been  slight, — though  any  day  there  may  be 
another  resulting  in  fatalities  to  the  driver 
and  passengers  as  well  as  to  the  deer. 

But  tlie  aggregate  damage  to  automobiles 
has  been  very  large.  Fenders  and  doors  have 
been  badly  bent,  lights  broken,  steering  gears 
wrecked,  and  radiators  ruined.  One  deer 
succeeded  in  getting  off  the  highway,  but, 
still  blinded  by  the  lights,  broke  its  neck  by 
crashing  into  a tree  several  rods  from  the 
road. 

The  Highway  Department  has  erected  un- 
usually large  danger  and  warning  signs  along 
the  worst  stretch  of  road,  but  they  seem  ut- 
terly ignored  by  motorists  in  their  craze  for 
speed.  Apparently,  only  death  or  serious  per- 
sonal injury  will  impress  the  speed-mad 
maniac. 

Fortunately,  at  least  some  of  the  deer  are 
getting  educated  to  the  danger,  and  acci- 
dents are  becoming  less  frequent,  not  because 
drivers  are  more  careful,  hut  because  the 
deer  are  becoming  more  afraid  of  the  high- 
way. 


PROTECTION  FOR  C.  C.  C.  AVORKERS 

The  Game  Commission  feels  it  their  duty 
to  ask  every  hunter  in  the  state  to  be  doubly 
careful  when  bunting  in  the  vicinity  of  G.  C. 
C.  Camps  in  order  that  the  boys  working  in 
these  areas  may  be  fully  protected. 

It  is  suggested  that  hunters  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  location  of  camps  in 
sections  where  tliey  expect  to  hunt.  For  this 
purpose  we  are  listing  below  the  locations 
of  all  camps  in  the  state. 

The  various  C.  C.  C.  Camps  on  State  Game 
Lands  have  already  been  advised,  through 
Game  Commission  officials,  of  the  need  for 
safeguarding  their  particidar  districts  and 
proper  steps  will  be  taken  to  do  so. 


REAA  ER  RITES  FOOT  OFF 

Harry  A^anClcve,  Asst.  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vermin  Control,  and  veteran  beaver  trap- 
per tells  of  an  experience  he  had  one  time 
while  trying  to  take  a beaver  alive  for  edu- 
cational purposes  in  a six-inch  jaw  steel 
trap.  He  hid  near  the  trap,  saw  the  beaver 
caught  and  hurried  over  so  that  the  animal 
(it  was  a water  set,  of  course)  would  not 
drown.  He  reached  it  in  a few  minutes, 
picked  it  up,  and  when  he  did  the  animal, 
whether  purposely  or  not  bit  its  foreleg  off 
at  the  wrist  and  tried  to  escape.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  let  the  creature  go.  He 
did,  and  two  years  later,  after  the  advent 
of  the  cage  trap,  he  caught  the  creature 
again,  alive. 


Danger  Sign — Highway  322 


One  of  the  139  Deer  Killed 


Highw'ay  322 — Drive  It  Carefully! 
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How  To  Trap  Beavers 


Hairy  VanCleve,  Ass’t  Chief,  Bu- 
reau of  Predatory  Animals,  and 
expert  trapper,  outlines  correct 
methods  of  trapping  and  skinning 
heavers. 

Very  few  men  in  Pennsylvania  have  ever 
trapped  beaver  or  had  any  experience  in 
skinning  the  animals  and  preparing  their 
pelts  for  market.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  approaching  season,  a thorough  study 
of  the  proper  methods  of  doing  these  things 
should  he  made  by  every  trapper  who  ex- 
pects to  be  active  in  this  field.  To  aid  in 
such  a study,  Harry  VanCleve,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Predatory  Animals 
of  the  Game  Commission,  an  expert  trapper 
and  a man  who  knows  beaver  has  prepared 
some  instructions  which,  if  followed  closely, 
will  prove  very  valuable  and  probably  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  Quotations  from  Mr. 
VanCleve’s  instructions  follow: 

“In  market  terms  beaver  pelts  are  classi- 
fied three  ways — fall,  winter  and  spring  pelts. 
Beavers  are  never  at  their  best  until  about 
February  1st,  however.  Those  taken  in  the 
spring  months  are  worth  at  least  25%  more 
than  those  caught  in  winter.  In  any  well 
regulated  beaveir  trapping  ^operation  they 
Should  he  taken  only  during  the  months  of 
February,  March  or  early  April  as  about  this 
time  they  commence  to  show  signs  of  shed- 
ding. 

“In  using  the  steel  trap  for  beaver,  noth- 
ing smaller  than  a No.  S trap  should  be  used 
and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  drown 
the  animal  at  once,  a weight,  either  a stone 
or  casting  of  at  least  ten  pounds,  should  be 
securely  wired  to  the  trap.  A wire  should 
be  attached  to  the  trap  chain  and  should  he 
of  sutficient  length  to  allow  the  beaver  to 
plunge  into  water  deep  enough  to  drown. 
Traps  should  never  be  set,  staked  or  fast- 
ened away  from  water  or  in  shallow  water 
as  a beaver  struggles  frantically  to  escape 


and  will  cither  break  or  bite  his  leg  off 
above  the  trap.  The  disturbance  he  makes 
will  cause  all  other  beavers  in  the  same 
pond  to  be  trap-shy. 

“This  drowning  process  can  be  modified  in 
several  ways,  such  as  the  sliding  pole  or  a 
large  stone  with  wire  attached  thrown  into 
deep  water,  but  old  exi>erienced  beaver  trap- 
pers are  agreed  that  the  ten  or  twelve  pound 
weight  securely  fastened  directly  to  the  trap 
is  the  best  method. 

“In  placing  the  trap  to  catch  a beaver  it 
must  be  remembered  this  animal  does  not 
use  the  front  feet  while  swimming,  hut  holds 
them  at  rest  at  its  sides.  The  first  part  of  a 
beaver  to  strike  the  shore  line  is  its  throat 
or  breast.  The  trap  should  be  placed  back 
from  the  water  or  in  water  shallow  enough 
so  the  animal  is  in  a walking  position  before 
reaching  the  trap.  Traps  so  placed  are  most 
apt  to  catch  the  beaver  by  the  front  foot. 
This  is  desirable  as  they  drown  more  readily 
than  when  caught  by  the  hind  foot. 

“Beavers  can  be  induced  to  come  ashore 
at  desirable  places  by  placing  fresh  aspen 
limbs  with  the  tips  at  the  water’s  edge,  and 
tying  them  so  they  cannot  be  dragged  into 
the  water.  Thus  they  can  get  a taste  of  it 
but  must  come  out  over  the  trap  to  get  more. 
After  living  all  winter  on  the  waiter-logged 
food  they  have  stored  under  the  ice,  they 
are  eager  for  fresh  aspen  and  will  take  it 
readily.  The  temptation  will  be  great  at 
times  to  set  traps  in  the  paths  or  shallow 
wmter  where  they  travel  from  place  to  place 
but  if  there  is  not  water  deep  enough  to 
drown  the  beaver  it  will  not  be  there  in  the 
morning.’’ 

What  use  is  there  in  trapping  a beaver  if 
you  do  not  know  how  to  skin  it  or  prepare 
the  pelt  for  marketing?  Mr.  VanCleve  also 
outlines  clear-cut  instructions  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

CORRECT  METHOD  OF  .SKINNING  A 
BEAVER 

A.  & B. — Cut  around  both  fore  and  hind 
feet  just  below  the  fur  or  cut  the  hind  feet 


off.  Cut  skin  loose  around  lees  as  far  as 
possible  from  outside. 

C. — Cut  around  t.'iil  jtist  (dear  of  fur. 

E.  to  D. — Make  straight  cut  from  center 
of  low(‘r  jaw  through  vent  to  conneet  witli 
cut  made  around  tail. 

Commence  at  lower  jaw,  skin  hack  both 
ways  being  careful  not  to  cut  or  score  the 
hide. 

Loosen  skin  well  down  the  side  of  neck 
and  over  rit)S. 

By  loosening  skin  on  legs,  tliey  will  pull 
out  through  the  holes  made  when  cut  was 
made  around  feet. 

Do  not  slit  the  skin  on  any  of  the  legs. 

After  all  legs  are  pulled  out,  skin  well 
down  both  sides,  turn  carcass  over  and  loosen 
skin  around  base  of  tail. 

The  skin  cannot  be  pulled  from  a beaver— 
it  must  be  cut  loose  all  the  way,  therefore, 
beginners  should  use  great  care  and  plenty  of 
time  as  every  cut  reduces  the  value  of  the 
pelt.  By  using  great  care  and  working  slow- 
ly, the  skin  can  be  removed  practically  clean 
of  flesh  or  fat.  This  is  desirable  as  the  flesh 
and  fat  is  difficult  to  remove  after  the  skin 
is  dry. 

To  stretch  and  dry  the  skin  the  best  meth- 
od known  is  to  lace  inside  a hoop.  Tlie  old 
Indian  method  was  to  cut  a sapling  or  hoop- 
pole  and  shave  it  until  it  is  about  the  same 
tension  at  full  length,  and  bend  around  a 
tree  and  fasten  the  ends  together,  thus  form- 
ing a hoop  about  2%  feet  wide  by  3 feet  long. 

Lace  the  skin  inside  the  hoop  beginning 
with  the  nose  at  the  point  where  the  hoop  is 
fastened  together.  Stretch  out  in  all  direc- 
tions until  the  skin  is  oval  or  almost  round. 
If  you  nail  the  skin  to  a board  surface  he 
sure  to  tack  up  strips  or  make  some  pro- 
vision so  the  air  can  get  to  the  fur  side  or 
the  fur  will  mold  and  spoil. 

If  you  will  write  the  Game  Commission 
about  the  first  of  November  you  will  be 
able  to  secure  a pamphlet  outlining  the 
above  instinictions.  This  little  leaflet  can 
conveniently  be  carried  in  the  coat  pocket. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  PISTOL  TEAM — 1933. 

Left  to  Right — Grant  Gustin,  Coach;  Geo,  W.  Cross;  Theodore  Carlson;  Lester  Haney;  John  B.  Ross,  Chief  Bureau  of  Protection,  Captain;  Hayes  Englert; 

Leroy  Jones;  John  Spencer;  and  C.  C.  Britton. 
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GAME  FARMS  YIELD  BIG  CROP 
Many  Birds  Stocked 

Thousands  of  ringnecked  pheasants  will 
have  been  stocked  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth prior  to  the  opening  season  on  Novem- 
ber 1st.  As  of  the  last  of  August  over  23,000 
of  these  popular  game  birds  were  distributed, 
and  several  thousand  more  will  have  gone 
forward  in  the  next  two  months.  In  addi- 
tion thousands  of  birds  were  raised  and  re- 
leased by  sportsmen’s  organizations  from  eggs 
furnished  by  the  Game  Commission.  Un- 
doubtedly the  sportsmen  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  one  of  the  most  successful  prop- 
agating years  the  Commission  has  experi- 
enced and  a great  deal  of  credit  is  due  the 
men  who  supervise  and  carry  on  this  work. 

Wild  turkey  hunters  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  approximately  900  of  these  much  sought 
after  creatures  have  already  been  liberated 
and  that  others  may  follow  soon  depending 
upon  the  supply  at  the  State  Wild  Turkey 
Farm.  Turkeys  have  been  stocked  only  in 
the  following  counties ; Bedford,  Blair,  Cam- 
bria, Centre,  Clinton,  Cumberland,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Lycoming,  Mif- 
flin Snyder  Somerset  and  Union. 

These  particular  counties,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission,  constitute  the  best  wild 
turkey  country  in  the  State.  A thorough 
survey*  of  the  kill  of  wild  turkeys  over  a pe- 
riod of  years,  as  shown  on  this  page,  proved 
this  beyond  any  doubt. 

And  while  speaking  about  turkeys  do  not 
forget  that  the  following  counties  are  closed 
this  year : Wyoming,  Pike,  Wayne,  Monroe, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Carbon,  Schuylkill, 
Berks,  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Dauphin,  Leb- 
anon, Tioga,  Bradford,  Clearfield  and  Jeffer- 
son. 

Three  thousand  bob-white  quail  also  have 
been  stocked.  These  birds,  all  reared  in  the 
new  type  brooder  house  pictured  in  last 
month’s  bulletin,  were  in  excellent  condition. 


STATE  GAME  FARMS  LEAD  IN 
PRODUCTION 

An  interesting  comparison  in  game  pro- 
duction recently  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Propagation  reveals  some  astounding  facts. 
This  data  covers  last  year’s  activities. 

A check-up  showed  that  during  1932,  481 
persons  held  propagating  licenses  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Collective  reports  also  showed  that  these 
game  breeders  raised  a total  of  3 elk,  84  rac- 
coons, 233  deer,  3,647  ducks,  81  geese,  74 
turkeys,  478  quail,  and  11,852  ringnecked 
pheasants. 

The  Game  Commission  on  the  other  hand, 
reared  at  the  State  Game  Farms  a total  of 
12,210  ringnecked  pheasants,  2,723  quail,  634 
wild  turkey,  60  ducks  (raised  primarily  for 
exhibition)  and  150  rabbits.  And  in  addi- 
tion they  shipped  to  sportsmen  71,996  ring- 
necked pheasant  eggs  from  which,  according 
to  reports,  a very  good  percentage  was  suc- 
cessfully reared  and  released. 


FINDS  QUAIL  IN  DEEP  WOODS 

Refuge  Keeper  Elmer  Pilling,  of  Centre 
County,  reports  the  following : “While  trap- 
ping beaver  in  April,  I found  quail  in  the 
Black  Moshannon  region,  hack  in  the  Brushy 
Mountain,  a long  distance  from  any  culti- 
vated lands.  Later  I visited  the  section  when 
the  hatch  should  be  over  and  again  located 
them.” 


SUMMARY  OF  1933  CHANGES  IN  THE 
GAME  LAW 

Raccoons 

The  raccoon  was  removed  from  the  list  of 
fur-hearing  animals,  and  classified  as  a game 
animal  only.  ( Sections  101  and  601  amended 
by  Act  No.  160  approved  May  22,  1933.) 

Identification  of  Applicant  For  Resident 
Hunter’s  License 

When  applying  for  a Resident  Hunter’s  Li- 
cense, every  applicant  is  now  required  to  es- 
tablish his  identity  by  producing  a bank 
book,  letters,  lodge  cards,  police  cards,  or  a 
motor  vehicle  driver’s  license  or  some  other 
positive  means  of  identification.  (Section 
302  amended  by  Act  No.  258  approved  May 
26,  1933.) 

Member  of  Himting  Party  May  Drive  For 
Big  Game  After  Killing  Deer  or  Bear 

A member  of  a camp  or  body  of  men  hunt- 
ing together  for  deer  or  bear,  or  both,  who 
has  killed  a legal  deer  or  bear,  may  continue 
to  cooperate  with  the  members  of  his  party 
hunting  together,  but  only  in  the  manner 
known  as  “driving,”  until  the  camp  limit  has 
been  killed.  He  must  not  kill,  or  attempt  to 
kill,  a second  deer  or  bear  that  season.  (Sec- 
tion 705  amended  by  Act  No.  159,  approved 
May  22,  1933.) 


A NEW  TRICK  IN  SETTING  OUT 
DECOYS 

When  you  put  out  your  decoys  for 
ducks  this  season  try  looping  the  cord 
over  the  head  or  neck  of  some  of  them, 
so  that  they  will  seem  to  be  “tipping 
up”  and  feeding.  You  may  get  an 
agreeable  surprise.  Passing  ducks  are 
far  more  interested  in  others  that  have 
found  a feeding  ground  than  in  stop- 
ping for  mere  company. 


PROTECTING  PLANTS  FROM  RABBITS 

If  you  will  spray  your  plants  two  or  three 
times  a week  (and  especially  after  a rain) 
with  a heaping  teaspoonful  of  common  epsom 
salts  to  a pint  of  water,  the  rabbits  wall  let 
the  plants  strictly  alone — and  it  will  not  in- 
jure the  plants.  This  is  widely  used,  with 
reports  of  uniform  success. 


DIVISION  GAME  SUPERVISOR  WINS 
N,  R.  A, 

Eastern  Regional  Police  Match 

Bringing  honors  not  only  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission but  to  the  entire  Commonwealth, 
Hayes  T.  Englert,  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s 1933  Pistol  Team,  captured  the  indi- 
vidual field  firing  match  on  August  25  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Patrol’s  Range 
by  scoring  46  points  out  of  a possible  50  in 
the  bobbing-man  target  and  the  running-man 
target  in  which  100  police  oflicials  from 
eleven  states  were  entered.  He  received  a 
gold  medal. 

Supervisor  Englert  has  been  a member  of 
Division  “E”  for  the  last  twelve  years.  In 
the  past  year  he  also  participated  in  many 
other  matches  in  which  he  was  individual 
high  scorer. 

The  rest  of  the  team  all  showed  excellent 
form,  considering  none  of  them  had  ever  shot 
at  bobbing  or  running  targets  before,  and 
that  they  were  pitted  against  seasoned  shoot- 
ers. 


In  the  team  competition  on  the  25th,  known 
as  the  Sobel  Trophy  Course,  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s team  rated  eighth,  the  event  having 
been  won  by  the  West  Virginia  State  Police. 
This  was  by  no  means  a i)oor  showing  on 
the  part  of  the  Commission's  team — in  fact, 
the  way  they  carried  themselves  off  generally 
brought  forth  many  commendatory  remarks, 
especially  when  it  was  learned  that  none  of 
them  were  wdiat  might  be  termed  “seasoned.” 

The  team  also  showed  up  pretty  fair  on 
the  following  day  when  the  match  was  won 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  I’olice.  Next  year 
the  hoys  will  have  a better  idea  of  what  it’s 
all  about  and  we  hope  they  bring  the  team 
championship  to  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  team.  Division 
Game  Supervisor  Wilbur  Cramer,  Game  Pro- 
tector Mark  Motter,  and  Deputy  Protector 
A.  W.  Ganster  attended  the  shoot  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  individual  events. 
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The  Only  Safe  Gun  i 


If  You  Want  to  he 
Healthy  in  the  Woods 
and  Fields  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


DON’T  stand  in  front  of  anyone  who  is 
loading  a gun. 

V<  V 

DON’T  carry  a hammer  gun  with  the 
hammers  back  or  a hammerless  with  the 
safety  off. 

V V 

DON’T  fail  to  “break”  your  gun  before 
crossing  a fence— or  better  yet,  put  it 
under  the  fence  first,  then  climb  over. 
When  you  pick  it  up  DON’T  grab  it  by 
the  barrel  and  pull  it  toward  you.  Best 
way  is  to  “break”  the  guu  when  you  put 
it  on  the  gi-ound.  It  takes  a little  more 
time  to  take  these  precautions  and  you 
may  lose  a shot  or  two — but  rather  that 
than  the  marble  slab. 

V V 

DON’T  lean  your  gun  on  a fence  rail 
or  wdre  and  then  pull  it  through  after 
you. 

V V 

DON’T  use  your  gun  as  a support  when 
crossing  a fence — you  may  lose  both  arms. 

V V 

LEAN  on  your  gun  at  your  own  risk. 
Some  fellows  lean  on  the  barrel,  others 
place  the  barrels  on  their  foot. 

V V 

A good  way  to  blow  your  in’ards  out 
is  to  sit  with  the  muzzle  pointing  toward 
your  middle,  all  the  while  tAvisting  the 
gun  around  as  if  it  were  a stick. 

V V 

DON’T  lean  your  gun  against  anything 
AA’ith  a curved  surface^ — an  automobile 
fender  for  instance.  It  may  slide  down 
and  endanger  a hunter  nearby. 

V V 

DON’T  be  like  the  “rookie”  who  is  al- 
ways standing  around  sticking  a dime  in 
his  barrels  to  make  sure  which  one  is 
choked. 


V V 

DON’T  shoot  when  a companion  is  in 
the  line  of  fire. 


V V 

DON’T  go  kicking  around  a brush  pile 
with  your  gun  off  safety.  You  may  trip 
and  in  trying  to  save  yourself  shoot  a 
fellow  hunter  on  the  other  side. 
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lie  Gun  Safely  Pointed 

DON’T  load  your  gun  inside  the  house. 

V V 

DON’T  carry  a loaded  gun  in  an  auto- 
mobile or  other  vehicle. 

V y 

DON’T  pull  your  gun  out  of  the  car  by 
the  barrel.  DON’T  put  it  back  that  way 
either;  never  hand  a gun  to  a man  by  the 
muzzle. 

y y 

DON’T  foi^et  to  “pattern”  your  gun  be- 
fore going  into  the  woods  to  make  sure 
it’s  shooting  as  good  this  year  as  last. 

y y 

A GOOD  WAY  to  end  up  in  the  morgue 
is  to  carry  a gun  in  one  hand  and  a pint 
of  gin  in  the  other. 

y y 

DON’T  shoot  at  everything  that  moves. 

You  may  kill  yom*  pal — or  even  your  own 
flesh  and  blood  for  that  matter. 

y y 

DON’T  HINT  IN  fields  where  stock  is 
grazing. 

y y 

DON’T  shoot  in  the  direction  of  oc- 
cupied buildings. 

y y 

DON’T  shoot  at  game  in  a com  field 
when  hnskers  are  at  work. 

y y 

DON’T  practice  target  shooting— especi- 
ally on  a hang  tai^et  or  a live  tree.  You 
might  kill  someone  nearby. 

y y 

DON’T  stay  on  a farmer’s  land  too  long, 
and  DON’T  fall  to  secure  his  permission 
before  you  hunt. 

y y 

DON’T  fail  to  break  your  gun  and  look 
through  your  barrels,  from  the  breech  end, 

E^'EKY  time  after  you  have  a fall;  plenty 
of  men  have  lost  a hand  or  an  arm — to  say 
nothing  of  a fine  gun — by  a barrel  getting 
even  slightly  clogged  with  snow  or  mud  or 
even  dry  soil  when  they  fell,  and  then  for- 
got to  see  the  barrels  were  clear  before 
they  shot. 

y y 

DON’T  try  to  stop  a dogfight  by  hitting 
the  dogs  over  the  head  with  your  gun; 
even  if  the  gun  is  empty,  you  are  likely 
to  min  it  for  further  use. 

y y 

DON’T  ever  lose  a healthy  respect  for 
a gun — as  they  used  to  say  in  the  days  of 
the  old  muzzle-loader,  a gun  is  dangerous 
without  lock,  stock  or  barrel,  for  a man 
whipped  his  wife  to  death  with  the  ram- 
rod. 
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BEAR  CHASING  SPORT  UNTIL  BRUIN 
REVERSES 

Bear  chasing  is  a great  sport  until  the 
bruin  decides  to  reverse  the  order  of  things 
Take  the  word  of  Private  Hackett  and  Ser- 
geant Lynch,  of  C.  C.  Camp  No.  96,  near 
Hillsgrove,  who  had  the  experience  recently 
when  they  chased  a bear  that  paid  nightly 
visits  to  the  camp  to  feast  from  the  garbage 
can. 

Armed  with  nothing  but  their  bare  hands 
and  plenty  of  courage,  the  pair  surprised 
the  bear  at  her  evening  meal.  The  bear, 
startled,  did  just  what  they  expected  her  to 
do.  She  took  to  her  heels  with  the  two  men 
after  her,  but  she  hadn’t  run  more  than  50 
feet  when  she  crossed  a creek  and  did  some- 
thing that  has  never  happened  before  in  the 
annals  of  bear  chasing.  The  animal  turned 
upon  them  so  suddenly  that  both  stopped  in 
their  tracks,  and  then  retired,  one  falling 
in  the  creek  and  the  other  running  directly 
into  a tree  with  lacerating  results. — Courtesy 
Representative  Baker  of  Lewishurg. 


THE  MOTHER  CAT 

A cat  which  recently  acquired  fame  by 
mothering  a baby  chicken,  has  added  two 
young  groundhogs  to  her  charges.  The 
groundhogs  which  were  brought  in  from  the 
grain  fields  are  about  the  same  age  as  her 
own  kittens  and  the  mother  cat  is  treating 
them  as  though  they  actually  belonged  to  the 
family. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  BREEDING  POSSIBILI- 
TIES OF  DEER 

“The  more  we  learn  about  deer,  the  more 
we  don’t  know.”  Two  does  in  the  Harris- 
burg zoo  born  last  year  have  fine  healthy 
fawns  this  spring.  A last  year’s  fawn  in  the 
Hershey  zoo  also  has  a fawn  this  year. 

In  the  Harrisburg  zoo,  with  one  buck  (and 
a buck  fawn  of  last  year)  eight  does,  in- 
cluding the  two  last  year’s  fawns  referred 
to  above,  have  ten  fawns. 

Also,  although  Seton  in  his  “Lives  of  Came 
Animals"  seems  to  doubt  all  such  stories, 
one  doe  in  Sullivan  County  so  peculiarly 
marked  as  to  be  easily  identified  has  had 
triplets  every  year  for  four  years, — we  have 
had  no  report  on  her  this  year.  The  late 
A.  Lincoln  Cox  had  this  doe  under  observa- 
tion for  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  and 
was  very  positive  in  his  identification. 


BATTLE  WITH  RATTLE  SNAKES 

George  Boyle,  of  Osceola  Mills,  was  bitten 
by  a rattlesnake  last  Aug.  18,  after  he  and 
his  two  companions  Bill  Sheck  and  Frank 
.Tascowach  had  succeeded  in  killing  twelve 
of  the  poisonous  reptiles.  The  injured  man 
was  taken  to  the  Philipsburg  State  Hospital 
after  a tourniquet  had  been  applied  to  his 
hand  which  the  snake  had  struck  with  his 
fangs.  The  wound  was  cauterized  and  anti- 
snake-bite  serum  was  injected.  The  accident 
occurred  in  Dry  Hollow,  near  the  Game 
Refuge. 


NINE  COUNTIES  INCLUDED  IN  NEW 
GROUP 

The  first  steps  in  forming  what  may  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
body  of  sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania  were 
taken  recently  when  representatives  includ- 
ing Division  “F”  met  at  Tionesta  and  formed 
the  Sportsmen’s  Council,  Division  “F.” 

The  purpose  of  the  organization,  which 
will  be  composed  of  the  various  sportsmen's 
clubs  throughout  the  division,  will  be  to 
eliminate  harmful  fish  and  game  legislation, 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  sportsmen  and 
the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions  and  to  keep 
the  Commissions  out  of  politics. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Sanderson,  of  Butler,  was  named 
President,  with  the  right  to  name  his  own 
secretary ; J.  M.  Hinman,  of  Oil  City  Buck- 
tails,  was  elected  Vice-President ; while  Wal- 
lace Dean,  Meadville  was  elected  Treasui’er. 

The  following  directors  were  also  elected 
with  each  county  nominating  its  own  man ; 
H.  H.  Jefferson,  Warren;  J.  C.  Scowden,  Tio- 
nesta, Forest  County ; Dr.  R.  M.  Phelan, 
Sharon,  Mercer  County ; Frank  Norris,  But- 
ler County ; Harry  Updegraff,  of  Shippen- 
ville.  Clarion  County ; Herbert  Borrell,  Mead- 
ville, Crawford  County ; John  W.  Hienbaugh, 
President  of  the  Presque  Isle  Sportsman 
League,  Erie  County ; W.  E.  Hughes,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bucktails,  Venango  County ; and 
Jack  Turner,  Ellwood  City,  Lawrence  County. 

Lawrence  County  was  unable  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Turner 
was  elected  on  recommendation  of  the  Butler 
County  delegation. 

Th  new  organization  will  include  thousands 
of  sportsmen  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
and  through  the  united  efforts  of  the  body, 
much  good  work  is  expected  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  completion  of  the  organization 
is  expected  to  be  brought  about  as  soon  as 
possible  and  a meeting  of  the  entire  body 
then  be  held  to  discuss  the  changes  in  the 
various  hunting  and  fishing  laws. 


NEW  THING  IN  BEAVER  HISTORY 

Ward  Walker,  of  the  Hershey  Zoo,  reports 
that  on  June  3 of  this  year  when  cleaning 
the  beaver  pool  in  the  zoo  they  found  two 
young  beavers  with  their  mother.  It  is  not 
known  just  when  the  young  were  born,  but 
from  their  size  and  behavior  when  found  It 
is  assumed  that  they  were  born  some  time 
about  May  1. 

The  breeding  of  beaver  in  captivity  has 
been  repeatedly  tried,  by  many  different 
men,  but  has  generally,  if  not  always  here- 
tofore, been  a failure.  Apparently,  the  cases 
announced  as  successful  have  always  been 
either  when  females  already  pregnant  were 
placed  in  captivity  before  the  birth  of  their 
young,  or  else  the  beaver  were  kept  in  some 
very  large  enclosure,  such  as  a lake. 

As  this  is  an  undebatable  case,  the  parents 
having  been  in  the  same  enclosure  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  the  enclosure  only 
forty  by  a hundred  feet  in  extent,  and 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a public  park  con- 
stantly frequented  by  crowds  of  visitors,  it 
is  very  interesting  to  all  students  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  beaver. 
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GOSHAWK  ATTACKING  RITFED  GROUSE 


SUMMARY  SHEET  OF  BOUNTY  CLAIMS 
ALLOWED  ON  NOXIOUS  ANIMALS 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 
AUGUST,  1933 


County 

Wild  Gray  Wea-  Gos- 
Cats  Foxes  eels  hawks 

Amount 

Adams 

0 

2 

6 

0 

$14.00 

Allegheny  

0 

0 

18 

0 

18.00 

Armstrong  

0 

2 

105 

0 

113.00 

Beaver  

0 

0 

8 

0 

8.00 

Bedford  

0 

3 

42 

0 

54.00 

Berks  

0 

2 

70 

0 

78.00 

Blair  

0 

4 

48 

0 

64.00 

Bradford  

0 

0 

70 

0 

70.00 

Bucks  

0 

2 

30 

0 

38.00 

Butler  

0 

0 

110 

0 

110.00 

Cambria  

0 

1 

137 

0 

141.00 

Cameron  

0 

0 

1 

0 

1.00 

Carbon  

0 

1 

31 

0 

35.00 

Centre  

0 

0 

52 

0 

52.00 

Chester  

0 

0 

43 

0 

43.00 

Clarion  

0 

0 

126 

0 

126.00 

Clearfield  

0 

2 

108 

0 

116.00 

Clinton  

0 

9 

13 

0 

49.00 

Cblumbia  

0 

1 

66 

0 

70.00 

Crawford  

0 

0 

106 

0 

106.00 

Cumberland  

0 

2 

6 

0 

14.00 

Dauphin  

0 

0 

32 

0 

32.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Elk  

0 

0 

14 

0 

14.00 

Brie  

0 

0 

102 

0 

102.00 

Fayette  

0 

6 

46 

0 

70.00 

Forest  

0 

0 

8 

0 

8.00 

Franklin  

0 

0 

7 

0 

7.00 

Fulton  

0 

0 

4 

0 

4.00 

Greene  

0 

0 

17 

0 

17.00 

Huntingdon  

0 

1 

29 

0 

33.00 

Indiana  

0 

3 

125 

0 

137.00 

Jefferson  

0 

0 

89 

0 

89.00 

Juniata  

0 

0 

11 

0 

11.00 

Lackawanna  . . . . 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8.00 

Lancaster  

0 

2 

79 

0 

87.00 

Lawrence  

0 

0 

28 

0 

28.00 

Lebanon  

0 

0 

17 

0 

17.00 

Lehigh  

0 

0 

23 

0 

23.00 

Luzerne  

0 

6 

84 

0 

108.00 

Lycoming  

0 

2 

53 

0 

61.00 

McKean  

0 

0 

30 

0 

30.00 

Mercer  

0 

0 

77 

0 

77.00 

Mifflin  

0 

4 

22 

0 

38.00 

Monroe  

0 

0 

31 

0 

31.00 

Montgomery  

0 

0 

20 

0 

20.00 

Montour  

0 

0 

11 

0 

11.00 

Northampton  . . . . 

0 

1 

29 

0 

33.00 

Northumberland 

0 

0 

30 

0 

30.00 

Perry  

0 

0 

32 

0 

32.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pike  

0 

2 

11 

0 

19.00 

Potter  

0 

0 

13 

0 

13.00 

Schuylkill  

0 

0 

31 

0 

31.00 

Snyder  

0 

0 

8 

0 

8.00 

Somerset  

0 

5 

167 

0 

187.00 

Sullivan  

0 

2 

6 

0 

14.00 

Susquehanna  . . . . 

0 

0 

33 

0 

33.00 

Tioga  

0 

3 

27 

0 

39.00 

Union  

0 

1 

7 

0 

11.00 

Venango  

0 

0 

30 

0 

30.00 

Warren  

0 

0 

19 

0 

19.00 

Washington  

0 

1 

27 

0 

31.00 

Wayne  

0 

0 

21 

0 

21.00 

Westmoreland  . . . 

0 

5 

167 

0 

187.00 

Wyoming  

0 

2 

25 

0 

33.00 

York  

0 

5 

40 

0 

60.00 

Totals  

0 

82 

2,886 

0 $3,214.00 

Total  number  of 

claims  for 

the 

month- 

-1,815 

RABBITS  VS.  WEASELS 
On  June  16,  while  A.  D.  Warnock  and 
Robert  L.  Headley  were  crossing  the  Chester 
Valley,  north  of  Berwyn,  Pa.,  a young  rab- 
bit jumped  out  of  the  bush  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  closely  followed  by  two  weasels, 
and  immediately  behind  the  weasels  was  a 
large  rabbit  which  they  presumed  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  small  one.  When  almost 
across  the  road  one  of  the  weasels  cut  the 
throat  of  the  baby  rabbit  and  at  almost  the 
same  time  the  mother  rabbit  grabbed  the 
weasel  in  her  mouth  and  threw  it  a short 
distance  away.  This  all  happened  about  for- 
ty feet  in  front  of  the  automobile  and  they 
immediately  stopped,  hunted  up  clubs,  and 
for  the  next  twenty  minutes  were  very  busy 
trying  to  kill  the  weasels,  which  could  not 
be  driven  from  the  vicinity.  The  mother 
rabbit  disappeared  in  the  underbrush,  hut 
the  weasels  stuck  around  and  tried  to  get  at 
the  baby  rabbit,  which  by  this  time  had  died. 
After  vainly  trying  to  exterminate  the  two 


weasels,  they  pursued  their  journey  convinced 
tliat  a rabbit  is  not  as  cowardly  as  nsnallv 
supposed. 


PHEASANTS  TAKE  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLES  ONLY  FOR 
LIQUIDS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least  the 
head  office  of  the  Game  Commission  at  Har- 
risburg, has  not  received  a single  complaint 
of  pheasant  damage  to  gardens  or  truck 
farms  this  year,  while  in  1931  and  1932  they 
did  very  serious  damage  on  some  truck 
farms. 

Pheasants  very  seldom  eat  fruit  or  vege- 
tables except  when  their  natural  supply  of 
water  is  dried  up  or  very  badly  contamin- 
ated— during  the  summer,  especially,  they 
very  decidedly  prefer  an  insect  diet. 

Very  often  shallow  pans  filled  with  c’ean 
water  and  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  field  mo- 
lested, and  on  the  side  from  which  the  pheas- 
ants usually  approach,  will  promptly  put  a 
stop  to  their  depredations. 

In  1931,  a very  dry  year,  a truck  farm  near 
Norristown  was  very  seriously  damaged  by 
crows,  pigeons  and  pheasants,  in  apparentiy 


about  equal  prop(jrtions,  and  investigation 
showed  no  water  available  for  (piite  a dis- 
tance. Examination  also  showed  that  after 
taking  a large  section  out  of  a riiie  tomato 
or  lima  bean  the  pheasant  finally  dropped 
the  pressed  pulp  out  of  its  mouth,  evidently 
caring  only  for  the  moisture  obtainable. 


CAT  MOTHERS  BABY  SQUIRREL 

Norman  Wood  tells  of  a baby  gray  squirrel 
found  in  the  road  and  brought  to  the  home 
of  John  Johnston,  621  East  Lincoln  Highway, 
Coatesville,  where  it  is  being  mothered  by  an 
Angora  cat  along  with  two  kittens. 


TRAPPED  19  WEASELS 

A record  for  trapping  weasels  was  set  by 
two  youths,  Jacob  Feussner.  Jr.,  and  Joseph 
Evans,  of  Freeland,  the  boys  having  caught 
19  recently  in  one  week. 

Last  year  boys  in  and  around  Freeland 
trapped  459  of  these  game  destroyers. 


Bounties  were  first  provided  for  by  the 
Legislature  in  1907. 
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LIBERATING  HOUSE  CATS 

The  practice  of  liheratina  domestic  cats 
still  continues  in  Pennsylvania.  lint  what  a 
cruel  practice  it  i.s  to  turn  house  cats  loose 
on  the  public  highway  to  care  for  themselves. 
It  would  be  much  more  honorable  to  give  the 
cats  a humane  death. 

Norman  Wood.  Lecturer  for  the  Game 
Commission,  has  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  since  the  King’s  Highway,  between 
Downingtown  and  Compassvillc,  has  been 
opened  persons  have  been  dumping  cats 
on  the  highway  until  the  felines  have  be- 
come so  numerous  that  they  arc  a menace. 

Tile  same  is  true  of  other  highways  and 
byways. 

Such  creatures  must  eat.  that  is  certain. 
Therefore,  they  prey  upon  game,  and  song 
and  insectivorous  birds. 

Sportsmen  ouglit  to  caution  their  neigh- 
boi’s  not  to  discard  cats  and  kittens  that 
are  no  longer  desired  around  the  home.  The 
S.  P.  C.  A.  also  should  liave  the  cooperation 
of  every  real  sportsmen  to  bring  this  prac- 
tice to  a halt,  thereby  conserving  the  game 
and  protected  birds  and  preventing  cruelty 
to  dumb  animals. 


NEIV  WAY  TO  CATCH  WEASELS 

Game  Protector  Troy  C.  Hums  made  an 
investigation  of  a bounty  claim  rec(>ntly  re- 
ceived at  the  Harrisburg  office,  uhich  was 
suspicioned  because  the  claimant  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Heller,  of  Claytonia,  caught  so  many 
weasels  in  such  a short  period  of  time.  The 
investigation  showed  that  Mi-.  Heller  caught 
So  many  weasels  because  he  used  a good 
method. 

Stakes  about  eleven  or  twelve  inches  higli 
are  placed  in  the  ground  close  enough  to- 
gether that  only  a weasel  can  go  between 
them.  A trap  is  ]daced  in  tlie  enclosure 
made  by  the  stakes.  Weasel  bait,  consisting 
of  parts  of  a weasel  carcass,  or  mice,  is  at- 
tached to  the  top  of  the  stakes. 

Through  this  method  weasels  can  be  suc- 
cessfully trappcMl  with  no  danger  of  catching 
other  fur-bearing  animals  or  rabbits,  as  they 
are  too  large  to  go  between  the  stakes.  This 
method  should  work  fine  around  chicken 
yards. 


Division  Game  Supervisor  Hays  T.  Englert 
reports  a case  where  a pigeon  reared  a brood 
of  young  ringnecked  pheasants. 


HORSE  AND  SHEEP  SLAIN 
Venango  County  Farmer  Loses  $250  Mare 

Game  wardens  and  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions in  the  Oil  City  section  were  aroused 
recently  by  reports  of  illegal  hunting  and  the 
killing  of  a horse  and  sheep  by  riflemen.  The 
horse,  owned  by  C.  E.  Winters  of  Oakland 
Township,  Venango  County,  was  killed  on 
Sunday,  sheep  have  been  slain  by  rifle  bullets 
at  Eagle  Rock  and  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived of  the  “jack-lighting”  of  deer — at- 
tracting the  deer  by  lights  in  the  woods  at 
night  and  killing  them. 

Winters  had  recently  purchased  a gray 
mare,  seven  years  old  and  weighing  1,500 
pounds.  The  horse  w’as  pasturing  in  a 10 
acre  field  when  the  shooting  took  place,  a 
steel-capped  .30  calibre  bullet  of  the  army 
type  blowing  off  one  of  the  rear  legs,  going 
through  the  bowels  and  lodging  in  the  shoul- 
der. 

Winters  had  just  paid  $250  for  the  mare 
and  was  very  much  nettled  over  the  loss  of 
the  horse.  He  reported  that  he  had  heard 
shooting  in  that  vicinity  before  but  had 
never  reported  it  to  the  Game  Protector. 

A second  story  of  malicious  shooting  drifted 
into  the  office  of  the  Game  Supervisor,  a re- 
port coming  down  from  Eagle  Rock  that  sev- 
eral sheep  in  that  vicinity  had  been  killed 
with  rifle  charges. 

The  three  sportsmen’s  organizations  in  Ve- 
nango County  are  offering  a substantial  re- 
ward for  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  anyone  who  makes  a.  prac- 
tice of  such  shooting. 


BEAR  STRUCK  BY^  BUS 
Passengers  aboard  a New  York  bound  bus 
were  given  an  unusual  experience  one  after- 
noon recently  when  the  vehicle  came  to  a 
stop  near  Mill  Hall  after  an  encounter  with 
a big  black  bear. 

The  bear  skidded  down  the  hillside  upon 
the  road  directly  in  front  of  the  bus  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  driver,  Burnette 
Lott,  of  DuBois,  to  avoid  hitting  it,  the  ani- 
mal was  struck  and  the  left  front  wheel 
passed  over  him. 


THE  BLACKSNAKE  AT  HIS  SAME  OLD 
TRICKS 

Deputy  Game  Protector  Clarence  R.  Bailey, 
of  Kempton,  reports  that  while  John  Kamp 
and  Francis  Witman  were  woi’king  at  Dr. 
Brunner’s  summer  home,  on  August  1,  they 
heard  a peculiar  noise  apparently  originat- 
ing some  twenty-five  yards  from  them.  On 
investigation,  they  found  a rabbit’s  nest  with 
four  young,  and  a blacksnake  lying  in  the 
nest  with  them.  The  snake  had  already 
killed  one  of  the  young,  but  was  killed  before 
he  could  swallow  it. 


NEW  WRINKLE  IN  KILLING  CROWS 

The  newest  wrinkle  in  shooting  crows  is 
to  tie  a cat  near  a crow’s  nest  while  it  has 
eggs  or  young  in  it.  “The  crows  will  come 
from  everywhere  nearby  and  are  easily 
killed,”  say  those  who  have  tried  it. 


The  Legislature  enacted  the  law  in  1909 
making  it  illegal  for  an  alien  to  possess 
firearms. 
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MIGRATION 

A rush  of  wings  through  the  darkening 
night; 

A sweep  through  the  air  in  the  distant 
height. 

Far  off  we  hear  them,  cry  answering  cry; 

’Tis  the  voice  of  the  birds  as  they  south- 
ward fly. 

Maky  Drummond. 


heartworms  again 

Further  research  has  confirmed  the  previ- 
ously announced  finding  that  heartworms 
(Filariidac)  in  dogs  are  transmitted  princi- 
pally by  mosquitoes,  though  no  doubt  ticks 
and  other  blood-sucking  parasites  also  have 
a part. 

Treatment  has  so  far  not  proven  at  all 
generally  successful,  and  apparently  the  only 
hope  at  present  is  prevention,  by  protecting 
the  dog  from  mosquitoes.  Mosquito-proof 
kennels,  although  attempted  in  some  cases, 
are  more  or  less  impracticable.  Mosquito- 
repellants  are  likewise  unsatisfactory,  since 
no  repellant  has  been  found  effective  for 
more  than  an  hour. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  only  way 
out  is  to  destroy  all  breeding  places  of 
mosquitoes  within  one-half  to  a mile  of  the 
kennel.  This  means,  first,  that  we  must 
take  care  to  see  that  no  breeding  place  is 
overlooked  ax’ound  the  residence,  such  as 
rain  barrels  insuflaciently  covered,  rain  gut- 
ters not  draining  completely,  water  standing 
in  thrown  out  tin  cans  and  other  receptacles, 
or  in  puddles,  and  so  forth.  Certain  species 
also  breed  in  garbage  and  open  sewage. 

Oil  treatments  of  larger  bodies  of  water, 
once  a week,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
emphasis  in  this  article. 


CAT  NURSES  MUSKRAT 

District  Game  Protector  Clarence  P.  Moss, 
of  Wyoming  County,  reports  the  following: 
On  May  28,  1933,  David  Edwards,  nine  years 
of  age,  of  Noxen,  Pa.,  found  fioating  in  the 
Levards  Creek  a baby  muskrat  whose  eyes 
were  not  yet  open,  measuring  3"  in  body 
and  tail  about  4"  or  5".  He  gathered  it  up 
and  brought  it  into  the  house  and  gave  it 
to  a mother  cat  who  was  nursing  3 kittens 
which  were  six  weeks  old  at  that  time.  The 
little  muskrat  lived  about  a week  with  this 
family  and  then  was  discovered  one  morning 
smothered,  having  been  lain  on  by  the  three 
kittens,  which  were  much  larger  than  it. 


CHILD  SEES  QUAIL,  RUNS  INTO 
MOWER;  KNIVES  CUT  BONES 

Glenn  Myers,  8,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mer- 
vin  Myers,  Carlisle,  R.  D.  8,  was  caught  in 
a hay  mower  on  a neighbor’s  farm  and  suf- 
fered severe  injuries  to  his  left  leg. 

The  boy,  playing  in  the  hay  field,  saw  a 
covey  of  quail  and  ran  to  the  mower  to  tell 
W.  A.  Myers,  the  driver,  to  stop.  The  child 
did  not  see  the  knives  of  the  mower  which 
cut  both  bones  of  the  left  leg.  He  was 
brought  to  the  Carlisle  Hospital  where  physi- 
cians were  able  to  save  the  leg  from  ampu- 
tation. 


THOSE  GOOD  Olil)  DAYS 

Grandpa  often  bewails  the  scarcity  of 
game  and  the  liard  hunting  of  to-day,  in  dis- 
mal contrast  to  the  abuiulaiice  of  ‘‘the  good 
old  days.” 

Some  species  of  game  have  indeed  disap- 
peared that  occurred  at  least  here  and  there 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  buffalo  has  had  to  give  way  to  the 
jersey  and  holstein,  and  the  wolf  and  pan- 
ther are  remembered  only  in  contrast  to  the 
sportsman’s  and  farmer's  pointer  and  setter 
or  hound.  And  the  elk,  bt'ing  originally, 
like  the  buffalo,  an  animal  of  the  open,  that 
could  be  even  forced  into  the  timber  only  for 
temporary  protection,  never  could  have  been 
very  abundant  in  the  one  vast  forest  that 
constituted  primeval  Pennsylvania. 

And  any  man  who  knows  the  feeding 
habits  and  iwssibilities  of  deer  will  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  when  so  uniformly 
heavily  forested  the  state  could  possibly 
support  one-half  as  many  deer  as  it  has  to- 
day, even  with  so  many  farms  and  open 
territory  generally,  which  undoubtedly  does 


Yearling  Buck 


greatly  increase  the  amount  of  food  for  deer 
and  elk,  and  the  all  too  frequent  forays  into 
the  farmer’s  growing  crops,  deer  die  every 
year  of  starvation  even  now.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  vast  chestnut  crops  does  in- 
deed make  a tremendous  difference,  but  deer 
must  eat  all  the  year,  and  the  chestnut  crop, 
important  as  it  was,  furnished  very  little 
food  except  in  the  fall. 

While  there  is  no  possibility  of  settling 
the  matter  authoritatively,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  almost  as 
many  bear  and  quail  as  in  the  early  days, 
and  far  more  cottontails.  Even  Daniel 
Boone  “killed  a bar”  so  seldom  that  he 
thought  it  worthwhile  to  record  it  on  a tree. 
Raccoons  and  gray  squirreis,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  very  easily  have  been  much  more 
abundant  than  now,  and  wild  turkeys  cer- 
tainly were  incomparably  more  plentiful. 
But  the  myth  of  the  abundant  game  of  those 
days  is  probabiy  true  only  of  these  and 
possibly  one  or  two  other  species. 

No;  Grandpa’s  memory  is,  like  our  own, 
very  much  infiuenced  by  imagination,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  boy  of  today  inherits  as 
much  or  more  possibilities  of  sport  than 
any  of  his  forebears.  The  modern  system 
of  game  refuges  and  legally  enforced  seasons 
and  bag  limits  has  guaranteed  that. 


The  law  forbidding  the  use  of  automatic 
firearms  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
1907. 


I'.\K.M  CROPS  .MOST  COMMO.VLY 
DA.MAtlED  BY  DEER 

While  de«‘r  eat  aliiinst  every  variety  of 
farm  crops,  there  seems  no  n-ason  to  Itelieve 
that  the  variation  in  diet  is  so  much  a mat- 
ter of  preference  or  ta.ste  to  the  deer  as  that 
the  croj)s  grown  most  e.vtensively  in  the 
raug(‘  of  the  deer  naturally  are  damaged 
most. 

But  whatever  the  explanation,  the  records 
of  complaints  of  deer  damage  comi)iled  from 
different  states  and  averaged  show  tliat,  so 
far,  of  orchard  trees  that  suffer  most  fre- 
quently the  apple  tree  heads  the  list,  with 
the  j)ear  tree  .second,  and  the  peach  a close 
third.  Of  truck,  potatoes  are  first  in  the 
damage  complaints,  with  beans  second.  Of 
forage  plants,  alfalfa  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quently €'aten.  In  one  ca.se  there  was  un- 
debatable  proof  of  a buck  going  twelve  miles 
to  dine  on  alfalfa. 

However,  the  comparative  damage  to  dif- 
ferent crops  undoubtedly  varies  much  in  any 
particular  state  from  this  order, — as  differ- 
ent crops  are  more  general  in  one  state  than 
in  another.  For  instance,  buckwheat  and 
corn  seem  to  head  the  list  in  Pennsylvania. 


LO!  THE  POOR  E’AMILY'  GARDEN 

Last  spring  a man  wrote  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission complaining  that  the  rabbits  were 
destroying  his  little  garden,  and  at  least 
leaving  the  impression  that  this  little  garden 
was  an  important  and  necessary  part  of  his 
living,  especially  during  the  depression.  He 
asked  permission  to  chase  them  out  of  the 
garden  a few  times  with  a couple  of  noisy 
beagles,  as  he  found  that  the  most  effective 
way  of  scaring  them  away  more  or  less  per- 
manently. 

The  Commission  wrote  him  in  repiy  that 
by  law  a man  was  allowed  to  use  any  means 
except  poison  when  necessary  to  protect  his 
crops  from  actual  and  material  damage  by 
game. 

On  the  protest  of  sportsmen,  the  Game 
Commission  made  a recent  investigation  and 
found  that  this  poor  gardener  in  reality  was 
a breeder  of  hunting  dogs  on  a commercial 
.scale,  and  had — with  would-be  cleverness — 
tried  this  fraudulent  pretence  in  order  to  get 
a color  of  authorization  to  train  numbers  of 
do.gs  out  of  season. 

Wonder  how  many  other  reiwrts  over- 
abundance of  rabbits  may  have  a similar  ex- 
planation? 


CLEVER,  BUT — 

Grant  Thompson,  of  Somerfield,  Pa., 
was  on  a trip  down  into  West  Virginia 
last  spring  and  while  there  met  a man 
who  had  a captive  wildcat  for  sale. 
Thompson  thought  of  a clever  plan  to 
ob.serve  the  letter  of  the  law  while 
violating  the  spirit  of  it,  and  make  a 
bit  of  money  at  the  same  time.  He 
bought  the  cat  for  a few  dollars  aud 
took  it  back  home,  killed  it  there,  and 
sent  in  the  pelt  for  bounty,  as  killed  in 
Pennsylvania. 

But  the  Game  Commission  needs  no 
Pinkertons — and  Thompson's  ,$100  fine 
now  reposes  peacefully  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth. 
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SOME  FINDIxNGS  PROM  GROUSE 
RESEARCH 

Game  News  being  issued  wholly  as  a “house 
organ,’’  for  the  information  and  interest  of 
our  own  Pennsylvania  sportsmen,  and  not  at 
all  as  a rival  to  the  regular  sportsmen’s 
magazines,  we  very  seldom  quote  even  the 
most  interesting  news  from  other  states. 

But  the  New  Yoru  Conservation  Depart- 
ment has  just  issued  a third  annual  report 
on  the  purpose,  progi-ess  and  methods  of 
their  ruffed  grouse  research  which  contains 
so  much  of  interest  and  information  to  lovers 
of  the  king  of  game  birds  everywhere  that 
we  are  making  an  exception  to  our  rule,  and 
we  subjoin  an  abstract  of  their  findings. 

1.  Food  does  not  seem  to  be  a controlling 
factor  in  grouse  abundance. 

2.  Ideal  grouse  cover  is  made  up  of  four 

types : Spring  nesting  grounds,  summer 

feeding  grounds,  fall  feeding  grounds  and 
winter  shelter. 

3.  In  coverts  composed  chiefly  of  hard- 
woods, a scattering  of  clumps  of  evergreens 
makes  them  much  more  desirable.  Large 
areas  devoted  solely  to  conifers  are  not  de- 
sirable and  serve  mainly  as  reservoirs  for 
predatory  species. 

4.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female 
grouse  in  favorable  coverts  is  nearly  equal, 
thus  indicating  that  no  degeneration  of  the 
species  is  taking  place. 


Pine  Creek  Gorge,  Lycoming  County. 

5.  Among  grouse  the  possibilities  of  detri- 
mental inbreeding  seem  exceedingly  remote. 

6.  Only  in  case  the  birds  are  in  the  very 
best  of  condition  will  it  pay  to  restock  areas 
with  grouse  through  the  liberation  of  im- 
ported wild  trapped  birds. 

7.  Enemies,  of  which  the  skunk  and  the 
fox  seem  to  be  the  most  important,  are  prob- 
ably responsible  for  breaking  up  at  least 
oiie-thiru  of  all  grouse  nests  in  this  state 
each  year. 

8.  Enemies,  of  which  the  horned  owl,  gos- 
hawk and  fox  seem  to  be  the  most  important, 
are  probably  responsible  for  killing  about  20 
percent  of  all  the  adult  grouse  in  this  state 
each  year. 

9.  The  number  of  nests  broken  up,  and 
of  adult  grouse  destroyed,  but  not  the  losses 
of  young  birds  while  still  with  the  brood,  can 
be  reduced  to  a considerable  extent  through 
intensive  predator  control. 

10.  Sportsmen  are  probably  not  responsi- 
ble for  killing  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
grouse  in  the  average  covert  in  any  one  year. 

11.  The  rearing  of  grouse  in  captivity  and 
on  a large  scale  is  apparently  a practicable 
proposition. 

12.  Artificially  reared  grouse,  while  aston- 
ishingly tame  in  captivity,  upon  liberation 
rapidly  acquired  those  wild  characteristics 
which  make  them  truly  kings  and  queens 
among  upland  game  birds. 


Photo  by  Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters 


Outstanding,  interesting  and  important 
achievements  during  the  past  year  include : 

1.  The  obtaining  of  335  eggs  from  29  hand- 
reared  grouse. 

2.  The  raising  of  70  second-generation 
birds  from  these  eggs,  nearly  all  of  which 
seemed  to  be  equal  in  every  respect  to  their 
wild  cousins. 

3.  The  studying  of  548  wild  grouse  nests, 
59.4  per  cent  of  which  hatched,  and  40.6  per 
cent  of  which  were  destroyed. 

4.  The  liberating  of  29  wild  grouse,  12 
being  females,  of  which  5 are  known  to  have 
nested.  Four  of  these  raised  broods  aver- 
aging 4%  birds  apiece  on  September  1,  which 
is  slightly  above  normal. 

5.  The  rapid  reversion  to  normal  wildness 
of  5 tame  hand-reared  grouse  upon  liberation. 

6.  The  recording  of  a 33  per  cent  decrease 
in  the  destruction  of  grouse  nests  in  an  area 
where  predator  control  had  been  practiced, 
as  compared  with  a similar  adjacent  area 
where  no  control  was  attempted. 

7.  The  actual  observing  on  two  separate 
occasions  of  a wild  red  fox  in  the  act  of 
breaking  up  a grouse  nest. 

8.  The  finding  of  grouse  remains  in  5 (16 
per  cent)  of  31  fox  droppings  (both  red  and 
gray)  from  one  area,  and  in  24  (14  per  cent) 
of  169  droppings  entirely  from  red  fox  from 
another  region. 
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1933  OPEN  SEASONS  FOR  GAME  AND  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Following  is  a summarj^  of  open  seasons  and  bag  limits  provided  by  State  and  Federal  Statutes  and  certain  changes 
made  by  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  at  meetings  held  June  10  and  July  6,  1933. 


Species  op  Game 


Bag  Limits 

Day  Season 


Open  Seasons 
(Both  dates  inclusive, 
Sundays  Excepted) 


t Kails  and  Gallinules  

Sniiie,  Wilson  or  Jack  

"Woodeock  (limit  possession  12)  

fWild  Ducks  (limit  possession  twenty-four)  

tWild  Geese  (limit  possession  eight)  

iCoots  (Mudhens)  

*Wild  Turkeys  

Ringnecked  Pheasant,  males  only  

Ruffed  Grouse  

Virginia  Partridge,  Commonly  called  Quail,  Gambel 

Quail,  Valley  Quail  (The  combined  kinds)  

Blackbirds  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (The  combined  kinds)  . . 

Rabbits  (Cottontail)  

Hares  (Snowshoe  or  Varying)  

Squirrels,  Red  

Hungarian  Partridges  

Reeves  Pheasant  

Mink,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Otter  

Muskrats  

’^* * **Raecoons  (By  individual  or  hunting  party)  

§Beaver  

Bear,  over  one  year  old  

Bear,  over  one  year  old  (by  hunting  party)  

Deer,  Male,  with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler  . . 

Deer,  Male  (as  above  by  hunting  party)  

Deer,  Antlerless  

Elk  


15 

Unlimited 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30 

20 

Unlimited 

Get.  16-Nov.  30 

4 

20 

Oct.  15-N'ov.  14 

12 

60 

Oct.  16-Dec.  15 

4 

30 

Oct.  16-Dec.  15 

25 

Unlimited 

Oct.  16-Dec.  15 

1 

1 1 

2 

6 

2 

12 

Nov.  1,  2,  6,  7,  10,  11,  16, 
- 17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  27, 

6 

24 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

28,  29,  30. 

6 

20 

5 

30 

3 

15  J 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

(Nov.  1-Aug.  15,  1934) 
(Nov.  same  as  small  game) 

0 

0 

No  open  season 

0 

0 

No  open  season 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Nov.  1-Feb.  28,  1934 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Dec.  1-Feb.  28,  1934 

3 

10 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31 

6 

6 

March  1-Apr.  10,  1934 
(See  note  below) 

1 

1 

Nov.  10-Nov.  30 

3 

3 

Nov.  10-Nov.  30 

1 

1 

Dee.  1-Dee.  15 

6 

6 

Dec.  1-Dee.  15 

0 

0 

No  open  season 

0 

0 

No  open  season 

tRails  and  Gallinules:  25  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds,  but  not  more  than  15  of  any  siiecies. 

JThe  season  on  migratory  wild  waterfowl  begins  at  12  :00  o’clock  noon  on  the  opening  day. 

In  accordance  with  Federal  Statutes  and  Regulations  ducks  of  the  combined  kinds  daily  bag  limit  12,  possession  at  one  time  24,  season 
limit  60.  Bag  shall  not  contain  more  than  8 in  the  aggregate  (possession  limit  16)  of  canva, shacks,  redheads,  greater  and  lessor  scaups 
(bluebills),  ringnecks,  blue-winged,  green-winged,  and  cinnamon  teal,  gadwalls,  and  shovellers,  AND  NOT  MORE  THAN  5 EIDER 
DUCKS,  AS  PART  OF  THE  TWELVE.  Any  part  or  all  of  the  daily  bag  limit  of  12  may  be  made  up  of  Mallards,  Pintails  and  Black 


Ducks. 

SEASON  CLOSED  ON  BRANT. 

SEASON  CLOSED  ON  WOODDUCKS,  RUDDY  DUCKS  AND  BUFFLEHEADS. 

*No  open  .season  on  Wild  Turkeys  during  19.33  in  Wyoming,  Pike,  Wayne,  Monroe,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Carbon,  Schuylkill,  Berks, 
Northampton.  Lehigh,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Tioga,  Bradford,  Clearfield,  and  Jefferson  Counties. 

**In  the  Counties  of  Greene,  Payette,  Bedford.  Pulton,  Franklin,  Adams,  York,  Chester,  Montgomery,  Lehigh,  Bucks,  Dauphin,  Leb- 
anon, Cumberland,  Philadelphia.  Washington,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Berks  and  Carbon ; and  from  October  15th  to  December  15th  in  all 
other  counties. 

Raccoons  may  be  hunted  only  between  one  hour  before  sunset  and  one  hour  after  sunrise. 

§Detailed  information  on  regulations  covering  the  taking  of  beaver  will  be  published  in  each  county  of  the  State.  Information  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg. 


The  con.stitutionality  of  the  Act  of  1909, 
forbidding  aliens  to  hunt  in  this  state,  was 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1914  in  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth vs.  Papsone,  carried  up  to  that  tri- 
bunal on  appeal. 


FIRST  BEAVER  COMPLAINT 
The  first  complaint  of  damage  by  beaver 
was  received  by  the  Game  Commission  from 
a property  owner  in  the  Poconos  in  1921. 


Game  Protector  John  S.  Dittmar,  of  Bed- 
ford County  reports  the  killing  of  a Golden 
Eagle  by  Donald  Barkman,  of  Clearville.  The 
eagle  was  carrying  off  one  of  Mr.  Barkman’s 
chickens.  It  had  a wing-spread  of  7 feet, 
4 Inches. 


In  New  Zealand  some  of  the  islands  that 
formerly  teemed  with  bird  life  are  now  with- 
out a bird, — because  some  blundering  enthu- 
siast some  years  ago  introduced  house  cats, 
which  were  allowed  to  run  wild. 


Some  years  ago  the  farmers  of  Hungary 
succeeded  in  getting  the  English  or  European 
sparrow  outlawed  and  killed  in  great  num- 
bers. Within  five  years  the  country  was 
overrun  with  insects,  and  these  same  men 
were  crying  frantically  for  the  restoration  of 
the  sparrow  they  had  so  much  misunder- 
stood. The  sparrow  was  brought  back  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  feeding  on  the  hordes 
of  devastating  insects,  proved  the  salvation 
of  the  farms. 


So  far  as  has  been  determined,  birds  mi- 
grate at  an  average  height  of  about  3,000 
feet,  but  the  highest  authorities  report  some 
birds  reaching  an  altitude  of  29,000  feet. 


In  planting  corn  tear  off  a page  of  news- 
paper, bury  one  corner  in  the  ground  suffi- 
ciently to  hold  it  in  place,  and  leave  the  other 
three  comers  to  flap  in  the  wind.  If  you 
will  do  this  frequently  over  the  whole  fleld, 
crows  will  give  that  fleld  a wide  berth. 

To  protect  any  small  tract,  such  as  a melon 
patch,  stretch  a few  strings  of  ordinary  cord 
across  the  field  in  different  directions  as  high 
as  a man’s  head.  For  some  strange  reason, 
a crow  will  not  go  near  a plot  with  these 
strings  overhead. 


SMALL  GAME 

1933  NOVEMBER  1933 

SUN 

MON 

TUE 

WED 

THU 

FRI 

SAT 

1 

2 

6 

7 

10 

M 

16 

17 

18 

20 

2\ 

22 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Attention 

Hnnters! 

Small  Game  Includes 

Blackbirds 
*Wild  Turkeys 
Ringneck  Pheasants  (Male) 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Bob-white  Quail 
Rabbits 
Hares 
Squirrels 

*Wild  Turkeys  closed  in  Wyoming,  Perry,  Pike, 
Wayne,  Monroe,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Car- 
bon, Schuylkill,  Berks,  Northampton,  Lehigh, 
Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Tioga,  Bradford,  Clearfield 
and  Jefferson  Counties. 


BEAR 

1933  NOVEMBER  1933 

SUN 

MON 

TUE 

WED 

THU 

FRI 

SAT 

10 

1 1 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

21 

28 

29 

30 

DEER 

1933  DECEMBER  1933 

SUN 

MON 

TUE 

WED 

THU 

FRI 

SAT 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION 
OF  GAME,  FISH  AND  CONSER- 
VATION COMMISSIONERS 

Executive  Secretary  Ernest  E.  Harwood 
represented  the  Game  Commission  at  the 
Twenty- Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
International  x\ssociation  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners,  held  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Septemher  21st  to  22nd. 

Mr.  Harwood  read  a paper  on  “The  Band- 
ing of  Upland  Game  Birds,”  in  the  absence 
of  President  Muller  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners ; also  read  a 
paper  on  “Effective  Predator  Cohtrol,  a 
State  or  Federal  Function.” 

Representatives  were  present  from  most 
of  the  game  and  conservation  commissions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  convention  proved  to  be  unusually  in- 
teresting, and  the  discussions,  as  well  as 
the  principal  addresses  and  papers,  were 
stimulating  and  highly  instructive.  One  of 
the  highlights  of  the  meeting  was  a stirring 
and  informative  address  on  “The  Conserva- 
tion Crisis  and  The  Remedy,”  by  Senator 
Harry  B.  Hawes. 

One  of  the  most  unanimous  and  emphatic 
recommendations  of  the  convention  was  that 
all  game  and  conservation  authorities  should 
seriously  consider  the  necessity  of  having 
those  responsible  for  vermin  and  predatory 
animal  control  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
the  curbing  of  the  crow  menace.  Recent  ex- 
tensive research  hy  the  Biological  Survey 
and  the  Game  Commissions  of  the  United 
Sitates,  also  Canadian  authorities,  has 
thoroughly  established  the  fact  that  the 
crow  is  the  dominating  factor  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  eggs  and  young  of  migratory 
wild  waterfowl,  and  that  at  present  the 
menace  is  increasing  rapidly. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  trip  was  a 
visit  to  the  Ohio  State  Pheasant  Farm,  the 
Ohio  State  Raccoon  Ranch  and  their  Cotton- 
tail Rabhit  Farm,  arranged  for  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Ohio  conservation  officials. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Association  provide  that 
every  third  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in 
Canada,  and  the  next  meeting  will,  accord- 
ingly, be  held  in  the  Dominion,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  found  best  by  the  Can- 
adian conservation  authorities. 

Guy  Amsler,  Secretai-y  of  the  Arkansas 
Game  and  Fish  Commission,  was  elected 
President  for  the  next  year. 


DEPUTY  GAME  PROTECTOR 
SUFFERS  BROKEN  LEG 

Deputy  Game  Protector  David  Kregar,  of 
Fulton  County,  is  a patient  in  the  Everett 
Hospital  suffering  with  a fracture  of  the  left 
leg.  Kregar  sustained  his  injury  while  pur- 
suing a game  violator  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 16th. 

Kregar  and  Orie  Smith,  Game  Refuge 
Keeper  of  Fulton  County,  were  pursuing  a 
man  who  they  thought  was  shooting  squir- 
I’els.  Kregar  was  following  the  man  around 
a knoll  when  his  head  struck  a low-hanging 
branch  and  he  lost  his  balance.  In  falling 
he  broke  his  leg  between  the  hip  and  the 
knee,  and  rolled  down  over  an  embankment 
to  the  roadway. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  STARLING? 

The  newspapers  from  various  sections  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  again  carrying  the 
complaints  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year 
about  “the  starling  nuisance.”  And  there 
can  be  no  debate  that  as  soon  as  fall  comes 
and  the  starlings  begin  to  flock  into  the 
towns  and  cities  in  vast  numbers  to  roost 
they  are  a serious  nuisance. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  all  created  things ; 
very  few  creatures  are  wholly  bad,  and  per- 
haps none  beneficial  without  exception,  and 
before  we  can  pass  an  intelligent  judgment 
on  any  of  them  we  must  strike  a ’balance, 
and  so  determine  whether  we  are  better  off 
with  or  without  them. 

The  records  of  hundreds,  even  thousands, 
of  stomach  examinations  of  different  species 
of  birds  made  by  the  Game  Commission  are 
more  than  ample  evidence  to  any  unbiased 
man  that  of  all  the  insectivorous  birds  the 
starling — because  of  their  vast  numbers — 
is  the  Pennsylvania  farmer’s  best  friend, — 
with  the  English  sparrow  a close  second. 
Almost  all  birds  are  wholly  insectivorous 
during  the  season  when  insects  can  be  had. 
(The  robin  is  the  one  striking  exception, 
and  even  he  feeds  his  young  on  insects.) 
And  the  Game  Commission's  stomach  ex- 
aminations have  not  yet  shown  a single 
starling  in  the  insect  season  feeding  on  any- 
thing but  insects.  Japanese  beetles,  striped 
cucumber  beetles,  Mexican  bean  beetles, 
Asiatic  beetles,  imported  willow  leaf  beetles, 
alfalfa  weevils,  and  a score  of  other  insect 
pests — they  are  all  grist  to  the  starling’s 
mill.  Only  some  two  weeks  ago,  after  the 
Japanese  beetles  had  disappeared  for  the 
cear,  a batch  of  starlings  were  sent  in  for 
examination,  and  their  stomachs  were  found 
by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  to  be  stuffed 
with  the  injurious  clover  weevil. 

Nor  is  the  driving  away  of  other  (and  less 
helpful)  birds  by  the  starlings  half  as  seri- 
ous as  usually  claimed.  A representative  of 
the  Game  Commission  this  summer  watched 
through  the  whole  season  starlings,  robins, 
grackles,  and  doves  nesting  within  a few 
feet  of  each  other  in  perfect  peace  and 
amity; — the  only  bird  none  of  them  would 
allow  near  them  was  the  brown  thrasher. 
It  is  only  the  hole-nesting  species — including 
the  screech  owl — that  are  displaced  by  the 
starling. 

But  when  fall  and  winter  come  and  they 
gather  into  the  towns  by  the  thousands  to 
roost,  the  starlings  are  an  unspeakable 
nuisance,  as  all  too  many  towns  can  testify. 
But  it  has  been  found  at  the  State  Capitol 
that  a few  shots  from  a shotgun  once  or 
twice  a week  are  thoroughly  effective  in 
keeping  them  away.  For  some  years  they 
roosted  about  the  main  capitol  building  by 
the  thousands,  and  none  of  the  various  ef- 
forts to  scatter  them  seemed  to  have  the 
slightest  effect,  till  the  capitol  police  took 
to  shooting  among  them  a few  times  each 
week.  ’Phis  worked  “like  a charm,”  and 
last  winter  starlings  were  conspicuous 
around  the  building  by  their  exceeding 
scarcity. 

But  in  the  grape-growing  country,  as  out 
from  Erie,  the  starling  does  do  enormous 
damage,— as  did  the  migrating  little  white- 
throat  sparrows  two  years  ago.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  convince  an  informed  orni- 
thologist that  either  starlings  or  white- 
throats  eat  grapes, — they  are  after  the  in- 


sects that  at  the  first  cool  spell  crawl  in 
among  the  clusters  for  shelter.  But,  as  was 
found  wuth  the  little  white-throats,  in  get- 
ting perched  so  as  to  be  able  to  search  out 
the  insects  the  starlings  must  light  on  the 
grapes,  and  their  claws  puncture  the  grapes. 

But  the  damage  is  the  same,  even  if  it  is 
done  by  their  claws  iirstead  of  their  beaks, 
and  it  is  a very  serious  and  extensive  dam- 
age. 

And  it  is  for  the  grape  grower  himself  to 
settle  whether  it  is  wiser  to  save  one  year’s 
crop  by  destroying  the  starlings,  and  possi- 
bly lose  future  crops  by  the  increase  of  in- 
sect pests,  or  to  take  his  loss  from  their 
claw  punctures  till  the  injurious  insects  are 
so  reduced  as  to  drive  the  starlings  else- 
where for  aj  food  supply,  or  to  try  this  shot- 
gun method  of  scaring  them  away  and  yet 
leaving  them  alive  to  keep  down  the  insects 
as  far  as  possible  next  year  till  the  grapes 
are  ripe. 

But  it  is  striking  that  even  in  a country 
so  careless  of  bird  life  as  France  the  grape 
growers  are  making  a united  appeal  to  the 
whole  population  of  France  to  save  every 
insect-eating  bird  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
the  grape  crop.  Every  bird  killed,  they  say, 
means  just  that  many  more  insects  to  deci- 
mate the  grape  crop,  and  without  birds,  the 
grape  growers  add,  there  would  soon  be  no 
more  grapes  and  no  more  wine  produced  in 
France. 


A PERSONAL  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
GAME  COMMISSION 

DON’T  destroy  fences  or  property  of  the 
FARMER  and  always  ask  for  permission  to 
shoot  over  his  property. 

DON’T  slioot  unless  you  clearly  see  and 
are  sure  of  what  you  are  shooting  at.  IT 
may  be  a doe,  a cow,  or  a MAN. 

DON’T  go  hunting  until  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  game  laws. 

DON’T  shoot  harmless  wild  life.  Practise 
on  crows  and  that  ilk. 

DON’T  enter  a boat  or  car  with  a loaded 
firearm. 

DON’T  discharge  firearms  from  an  auto- 
mobile or  other  vehicle.  It  is  dangerous  and 
against  the  law. 

LEAVE  A CLEAN  CAMP  and  a clean  rec- 
ord. You  may  want  to  come  back. 

BE  A SPORTSMAN — respect  the  rights  of 
others.  Report  violations  of  the  Game  Law. 


GROUSE  CAUGHT  IN  STEEL 
TRAPS 

Reports  are  coming  in  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission of  grouse  caught  in  steel  traps  sup- 
posedly set  for  fox,  weasel  and  other  ani- 
mals. Two  sportsmen  on  a recent  hike 
through  the  forest  found  nine  grouse  dead 
in  traps  on  one  ridge. 

The  Game  Commission  warns  those  set- 
ting traps  improperly  that  such  cases  will  be 
prosecuted  to  the  limit.  Neither  the  Com- 
mission nor  local  sportsmen  will  stand  for 
carelessness  in  setting  traps  so  that  they 
destroy  game  liirds,  and  all  Game  Protectors 
and  Deputies  will  henceforth  be  on  the  look- 
out for  such  criminal  carelessness. 


PLANT  TREES 
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No. 

LIST  OF  CITIZENS  CONSERVATION  CAMPS  IN 

Camp  Name  County 

PENNSYLV.ANIA 

Post  Office 

51 

Pine  Grove  Furnace 

Cumberland 

Pine  Grove  Furnace 

52 

Sideling  Hill 

Pulton 

Wells  Tannery 

53 

Haj's  Lot 

Jefferson 

Sigel 

54 

Cowan’s  Gap 

Franklin 

Richmond  Furnace 

55 

Big  Spring  (Sunday  Place) 

Perry 

Landisburg 

56 

East  Licking  Creek 

Mifflin 

Mattawana,  R.  D. 

57 

Paradise  Furnace 

Huntingdon 

Aitch  R.  D. 

58 

Bell  Furnace 

Huntingdon 

Mount  Union,  R.  D. 

59 

Saegar  Farm  (Greenwood  F. ) 

Huntingdon 

McAlevys  Fort 

60 

Whipple  Place 

Huntingdon 

Petersburg 

61 

Diamond  Valley 

Huntingdon 

Petersburg 

62 

Stone  Creek  Kettle 

Centre 

Milroy 

63 

Poe  Valley 

Centre 

Coburn 

64 

Treaster  Valley 

Mifflin 

Milroy 

65 

Treaster  Kettle 

Centre 

Centre  Hall 

66 

Loganton 

Clinton 

Lo.ganton 

67 

Half-Way  House 

Union 

Mifflinburg 

68 

Cherry  Run 

Union 

VVeikert 

69 

Beavertown 

Snyder 

BeaTver  Springs 

70 

South  Mountain 

Franklin 

Waynesboro  R D 4 

71 

Beaver  Meadows 

Centre 

Philipsburg 

72 

Huntley  (Medix  Camp) 

Elk 

Medix  ftun 

73 

Laurel  ("Tyler  Camp) 

Clearfield 

Tyler 

74 

Bucks  Camp 

Clearfield 

Shawville 

75 

Hyner 

Clinton 

Hyner 

76 

State  Camp 

Clinton 

Renovo 

77 

Greenlick 

Clinton 

North  Bend 

78 

Keating  (Cooks  Run) 

Clinton 

Westport 

79 

Panther  Camp  (Kato) 

Centre 

Kato 

80 

Masten 

Lycoming 

Masten 

81 

Pump  Station 

Lycoming 

Slate  Run 

82 

Waterville 

Lycoming 

Waterville 

83 

Straight 

Elk 

Wilcox 

84 

Dent’s  Run 

Elk 

Benezette 

85 

Sizerville 

Cameron 

Emporium 

86 

Sinnemahoning 

Cameron 

Sinnemahoning 

87 

Cross  Fork 

Potter 

Cross  Fork 

88 

Denton  Hill  (Lyman  Run) 

Potter 

Galeton 

89 

Hull 

Potter 

Conrad 

90 

Leetonia 

Tioga 

Cedar  Run 

91 

Painter  Run 

Tioga 

Watrous 

92 

Asaph 

Tioga 

Asaph 

93 

Laurel  (Snow  Hill) 

Monroe 

Analomink 

94 

Edgemere 

Pike 

Ding-mans  Ferry 

95 

Forksville 

Sullivan 

Laporte 

96 

Hillsgrove 

Sullivan 

Hillsgrove 

97 

Negro  Mountain 

Somerset 

Salisbury  R D 1 

98 

Blue  Hole 

Somerset 

Rockwood  R D 3 

99 

Summit 

Somerset 

Somerset  R D 6 

100 

Cook  Forest 

Forest 

Cooksburg 

107 

Caledonia 

Franklin 

Fayetteville 

108 

Big  Pond 

Cumberland 

Shippensburg  R D 3 

109 

Bear  Valley 

Franklin 

Upper  Strasburg 

110 

Kansas  Valley 

Perry 

East  Waterford 

111 

Sundy  Place 

Perry 

New  Germantown 

112 

Detweiler  (Martin  Gap) 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

113 

Greens  Valley 

(Cancelled) 

114 

Tea  Springs 

Union 

Loganton  R D 1 

115 

Troxelville 

Centre 

Woodward 

116 

Clearfield  Nursery 

Clearfield 

Anderson  Creek 

117 

Penfield 

Clearfield 

Penfield 

118 

Medix  Run 

Clearfield 

Anderson  Creek 

119 

Port  Matilda 

Centre 

Philipsburg 

120 

Farrandsville 

(Jlinton 

Farrandsville 

121 

Eagleton 

Centre 

Monument 

122 

Lucullus  (Two  Mile  Run) 

Clinton 

Westport 

123 

Elizabethville 

(Cancelled) 

124 

Cammal 

Lycoming 

Cammal 

125 

Elimsport 

Lycoming 

Elimsport 

126 

Bodine 

Lycoming 

Trout  Run 

127 

Pine 

Clinton 

Rauchtown 

128 

Loyalsock  (Mill  Run) 

Sullivan 

Hillsgrove 

129 

English  Center 

Lycoming 

Waterville 

130 

Lushbaugh 

Cameron 

First  Fork 

131 

Pottersdale  (Hicks  Run) 

Elk 

Driftwood 

132 

Cameron 

Cameron 

Cameron 

183 

Tamarack  (Hammersley  Pork) 

Clinton 

Hammerslev  Fork 

134 

Costello  (Moores  Run) 

Potter 

Coudersport 

135 

Francis  Road  (Dyer  Farm) 

Potter 

Slate  Run 

136 

Cherry  Springs 

Potter 

Galeton 

137 

Carter  Camp  (Windfall) 

Potter 

Cross  Fork 

138 

Blackwell  (Dix  Run) 

Tioga 

Lloyd 

139 

Promised  Land 

Pike 

Greentown  R.  D 

140 

Bear  Lake 

(Cancelled) 

141 

Indiantown  Gap 

Lebanon 

Lickdale 

142 

Martin  Hill 

Bedford 

Chaneysville 

101 

Brockway  (Croyland) 

Elk 

Ridgway 

102 

Noxen  (Kasson  Brook) 

V yoming 

Mehoopany 

103 

Leroy  (Laquin) 

Bradford 

Laquin 

104 

Elkgrove  (Emmons) 

Sullivan 

Benton 

105 

Port  Allegheny 

(Cancelled) 

106 

Shippensville  (Dean’s  Dam) 

Clarion 

Strattonville 

MEFUG 
AND  LANDS 


LAM)  PI  H<  HASPS  Ki:<  ENTIA 
( OMPLETEI) 

Tlirough  ail  over-siglit  wo  failed  to  re- 
port in  tlie  Septeiiilier  issue  of  tlic  Game 
News  several  tracts  of  land  \vliich  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  Coninioiiwealth  during 
August,  1033.  In  this  issue  we  therefore 
report  the  tracts  conveyed  during  August 
and  Sf'ptemher,  which  are  as  follows : 
Crawford  Coinitj/,  three  tracts,  which  are 
now  a part  of  State  Oaiue  I.auds  No.  09 
were  conveyed.  They  are : — 

Marceline  Staff  Estate  0G.7  acres 

Commissioners  of 

Crawford  County  34.2  acres 

B.  M.  Propper 77.1  acres 

War>-e7i  County,  the  following  tracts  were 
conveyed  and  are  now  designated  as  State 
Game  Lands  No.  8G : — 

Clinton  Land  Company  ....  322.0  acres 

Knupp  Oil  Company  201.G  acres 

Peter  E.  Nelson  288.9  acres 

Huntingdon  and  Bedford  ICounties,  the 
following  tracts  were  conveyed  and  became 
part  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  73 : — 

John  M.  Prosser  1,G53.0  acres 

W.  Herbert  Hoover  205.1  acres 

W.  Herbert  Hoover  5G6.4  acres 

Mary  N.  Hagey  and 

Carrie  H.  Endsley  380.6  acres 

Huntingdon  County,  becoming  part  of 
State  Game  Lands  No.  71 : — 

R.  D.  Whitsel  24.9  acres 

Bradford  County,  tbe  following  tracts  be- 
came part  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  36; — 

George  G.  Junk  389.2  acres 

Chas.  E.  and  H.  R.  Bartlow  110.0  acres 
McKeaji  County,  becoming  part  of  State 
Game  Lands  No.  61 : — 

Mrs.  Bertha  Helmar  27.6  acres 

Clearfield  Comity,  designated  as  State 
Game  Lands  No.  87 : — 

James  IMitchell  Estate  1,123.8  acres 

Crawford  County,  two  tracts  were  added 
to  State  Game  Lands  No.  85 : — 

Springs  National  Bank  ....  126.1  acres 

Mrs.  Walter  Whitney  19.5  acres 

The  aggregate  area  of  State  Game  Lands 
distributed  in  thirty-nine  counties  of  the 
State  now  stands  at  382,587  acres. 


Few  people  knoiv  that  the  Goldfinch, 
that  busy  little  bird  with  yellow  body  and 
black  wings  (commonly  called  Salad 
Bird,  Wild  Canary,  Yellow  Bird)  changes 
its  color  in  winter  to  a mixed  brown.  They 
stay  with  us  the  year  round.  With  the 
change  of  color  the  birds  become  wilder 
in  disposition  and  band  together  in  large 
flocks. 


PLANT  TREES 
FALL  ARBOR  BAY' 
OCTOBER  20TH 

It  Avill  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  an  excellent  service 
to  the  State 
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Photos  courtesy  U.  S.  I’orest  Service 

Upper  left — Doe  killed  by  forest  fire.  Upper  right 
— Goose  and  nest  burned.  Lower  right — Rabbits 
burned. 


FOREST  FIRES  KILL 
Game 
Timber 
Fishing 
Recreation 
Natural  Beauty 

HELP  PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES! 


WILD  LIFE  AND  THE  FOREST 

The  most  essential  contribution  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  recreational  needs  of 
its  citizens  lies  in  its  comprehensive  and 
most  successful  program  of  wild  life  con- 
servation. During  the  thirty-eight  years  of 
its  existence  the  State  Game  Commission, 
through  the  gradual  development  and  per- 
fecting of  its  game  code,  has  turned  the  eyes 
of  the  nation’s  sportsmen  in  onr  direction. 
Pennsylvania’s  program  of  wild  life  protec- 
tion, acquisition  of  public  game  lands  and 
refuges,  propagation  and  distribution  of  game 
birds  and  animals,  and  control  of  vermin, 
have  resulted  in  establishing  our  wild  life 
as  one  of  the  biggest  assets  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  values  of  wild 
life,  which  are  very  great,  hunting,  with  its 
attendant  out-of-doors  exercise,  is  of  ines- 
timable value  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
health.  Aesthetic  values  of  our  fauna,  aside 
from  all  killing  and  bagging,  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents.  Again,  there  is 
that  value,  stupendous  in  magnitude,  which 
wild  life,  principally  song  and  insectivorous 
birds,  render  to  humanity.  Without  birds 
man  could  not  live  upon  the  earth,  because 
the  insects  upon  which  birds  live,  and  thus 
destroy  in  countless  billions,  would,  without 
this  controlling  influence,  soon  destroy  every 
vestige  of  vegetation,  and  thus  render  hu- 
man and  other  animal  life  impossible. 

The  backbone  of  any  state-wide  scheme  of 
wild  life  management  is  the  forest.  Forests 
provide  the  homes,  the  hiding  places  or  cover, 
which  enable  our  furred  and  feathered  allies 


and  friends  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  teeming 
populations,  beset  on  all  sides  by  enemies, 
natural  and  unnatural.  Many  of  our  most 
sought  for  game  animals  and  game  birds, 
and  a majority  of  the  song  and  insectivorous 
birds,  spend  practically  their  whole  lives 
within  the  woodland  shadows.  Hiding  away 
by  day  in  dense  thickets,  often  protectively 
colored  to  render  detection  more  ditflcult, 
many  species  venture  abroad  only  at  night. 
Even  then,  only  a quick  plunge  into  thorny 
tangles,  or  nearby  burrows,  may  save  the 
small  denizen  from  the  sharp  talons  of  that 
“winged  scourge  of  the  darkness,’’  the  great 
horned  owl,  the  claws  of  the  wild  cat,  or 
other  hungry  predator.  In  clearing  or  in 
cultivated  held,  other  than  in  the  season  of 
growing  crops,  their  plight  would  be  hopeless. 

Field-dwelling  mammals  and  birds  when 
beset  by  hunter,  dog,  or  other  adversary, 
seek  safety  in  flight  to  the  nearest  wood- 
land, be  it  woodlot  or  mountain  border.  The 
burrow  in  the  open  is  of  dubious  value  where 
safety  is  concerned.  It  may  be  entered  at 
will  by  snake  or  weasel,  may  be  patiently 
watched  by  cat  or  hunter  for  reappearance 
of  the  occupant,  or  may  be  dug  out  in  open 
ground  by  man  or  animal.  In  forested  land 
only  may  continued  flight  be  successful,  se- 
cluded hiding  place  in  dense  cover  be  at- 
tained, or  burrow  secure  from  violation  be 
found  under  a network  of  protecting  roots. 

Many  mammals  as  well  as  birds  have  their 
homes  high  in  the  tree  tops  or  in  the  hollow 
trunks  and  are  thus  safe  from  ordinary  pur- 
suit and  from  non-climbers.  Raccoons  and 


s(iuirrels  are  instances  of  tree-dwelling  mam- 
mals. Other  animals,  such  as  the  opossum, 
porcupine,  wildcat,  bear,  gray  fox,  chipmunk, 
and  groundhog,  take  refuge  in  trees  when 
occasion  demands.  Rabbits  frequently  enter 
a tree  with  hollow  base,  and  climb  high  with- 
in its  protecting  walls.  Unfortunately,  the 
wild  cat  and  “wild’’  hoxisecat  are  also  ex- 
pert climbers,  and  the  weasel  can  also  climb 
a tree  with  ease. 

Important  as  the  forest  is  to  wild  life  in 
providing  homes  and  protective  cover,  the 
food  problem  is  the  most  vital  consideration 
where  all  life  is  concerned.  Mammals  may 
be  carnivorous  or  flesh  eating,  herbivorous 
or  vegetation  eating,  insectivorous  or  insect 
eating,  or  omnivorous  or  feeders  upon  any  or 
all  the  aforementioned  types  of  food.  Birds 
belonging  to  all  four  of  these  types,  as  re- 
gards their  food  habits,  are  of  general  dis- 
tribution. No  stretch  of  the  imagination  is 
necessary  to  realize  that  the  vegetation-eat- 
ing animal  must  antedate  the  carnivorous 
type.  Insects  are  largely  vegetarian  in  food 
habits,  and  where  otherwise  are  indirectly 
dependent  upon  green  food  for  their  cxist- 
(Uice.  Therefore  all  wild  life  is  found  in 
profusion  only  where  vegetation  is  found  in 
greatest  abundance.  Fore.sted  areas,  with 
their  over-stories  of  trees  of  diversified  spe- 
cies, their  understories  of  nut.  fruit,  and 
berry-bearing  shrubs  and  bushes,  furnish  food 
in  profusion  for  beast,  bird,  and  bug. 

The  primeval  or  original  forest  of  the  pio- 
neer days  in  Pennsylvania  was  not  the  ideal 
type  for  abundant  wild  life.  Neither  did  it 


Sunset,  Lake  in  Southern  Bucks  County. 
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offer  the  ideal  home  or  cover  to  its  denizens 
as  is  the  case  with  our  present  day  type  of 
woodland.  Mature,  original  timber,  standing 
thickly  upon  a given  area,  sheds  its  limbs  to 
a great  height,  leaving  no  low  branches  upon 
which  browsing  animals,  such  as  deer,  may 
feed.  The  same  shedding  process  which  elim- 
inates the  low  limbs,  also  precludes  the 
growth  of  any  appreciable  amount  of  under- 
growth. Consequently  an  original  forest 
quite  often  is  quite  open  as  to  its  floor,  car- 
peted only  with  pine  needles  or  fallen  leaves, 
and  offering  little  cover  in  which  game  may 
hide  save  in  the  leafy  canopy  and  at  a great 
height  from  the  ground — attainable  by  few 
four-footed  animals. 

Our  second-growth  forests  of  today,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  ideal  for  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  wild  life  of  diversified  char- 
acter. Following  destructive  lumbering  op- 
erations and  forest  fires  of  preceding  genera- 
tions, a heavy  growth  of  valuable  tree  spe- 
cies, intermingled  with  forest  weeds — trees 
not  of  commercially  important  types — repos- 
sessed the  ground.  Thickets  of  rhododendron 
and  laurel  vied  with  tangles  of  berries  for 
ground  space.  Nut  and  fruit  bearing  species 
kept  pace  with  the  cone  bearing  evergreens. 
Branches  persist  at  low  levels,  and  the  forest 
floor  is  hidden  by  low  growing  vegetation. 
Abandoned  farms  and  clearings  furnish 
ground  for  grazing.  Either  bird  or  beast, 
in  fleeing  from  any  source  of  danger,  is  quick- 
ly lost  to  sight  in  a maze  of  foliage.  Here 
with  food  in  abundance,  adequate  cover,  wits 
sharpened  tlu-ough  constant  contact  with 
countless  woods  dwellers,  it  is  a question  of 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

That  some  former  burned  over  areas  today 
are  ideal  game  coverts  does  not  mean  that  a 
forest  fire  is  ever  desirable  or  to  be  con- 
doned. The  forest  fire  is  wild  life’s  worst 
enemy.  Frequently  years  of  desolation  ensue 
lief  ore  a forest  ravaged  by  fire  again  throws 
off  its  emergency  growth  of  fireweeds  and 
aspens  to  make  way  for  species  valuable  to 
wild  life  and  to  commercial  uses.  It  takes 
many  years  before  food-bearing  trees — nut 
and  fruit  bearing  species — again  contribute 
to  wild  life  larders.  The  direct  loss  of  life 
among  nature’s  children  due  to  forest  fires 
is  appalling.  The  nests,  eggs  and  young  of 
all  ground  ne.sting  and  low  building  birds 
are  destroyed.  Quite  often  the  havoc  ex- 
tends to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  Mam- 
mals and  birds  become  confused  ami  bewild- 
ered and  rush  or  fly  aimlessly  within  envel- 
oping walls  of  flame,  only  to  become  ex- 
hausted or  suffocated  and  thus  perish  in 
great  numbers.  Even  deer  have  succumbed 
in  startling  numbers  in  known  instances  in 
severe  forest  conflagrations.  The  prevention 
of  fire  in  the  woods  may  be  any  sportsman’s 
greatest  contribution  to  wild  life  conserva- 
tion. 

The  forest  makes  a further  contriliution 
to  wild  life  conservation  where  aquatic  ani- 
mals, wild  waterfowl,  and  fish  life  is  con- 
cerned. Rainfall  filtering  dowui  through  the 
leafy  canopy,  held  up  by  the  sponge-like  ca- 
pacity of  the  humus  covered  forest  floor,  and 
gradually  seeping  through  the  soft  ground 
below,  prevents  rapid  run-off  and  attendant 
freshets  and  floods.  This  water  is  stored  up 
in  tmderground  reservoirs  and  is  gradually 
given  up  through  springs  and  streamlets  dur- 
ing the  dry  season,  keeping  the  streams  at 
normal  levels,  and  preventing  extreme 
droughts. 
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The  Game  Commission's  contribution  to  the 
publicly  owmed  forests  of  the  State  is  at- 
tested in  its  ownership  of  400,000  acres  of 
Game  Lands.  These  lands,  selected  because 
of  their  suitability  for  successful  and  sus- 
tained game  management,  are  located  strate- 
gically throughout  the  State  wdiere  they  w'ill 
contribute  best  to  the  needs  and  demands 
of  the  sports-loving  public.  The  sum  of 
seventy-five  cents  set  aside  from  the  sale  of 
each  individual  hunting  license  makes  each 
licensed  hunter  a stockliolder  in  tliis  vast 
public  domain.  As  sucli,  he  is  rightfully 
zealous  in  his  cooperation  witli  the  Commis- 
sion, and  jealous  where  any  infringement  of 
his  rights  are  concerned  througli  poaching  or 
illegal  hunting.  Pennsylvania’s  Game  Lands 
and  Game  Refuge  system  are  the  sportsmen’s 
guaranty  that  succeeding  generations  shall 
enjoy  the  same  higii  type  of  sport  as  has 
been  indulged  iu  l;iy  the  present  out-of-doors 
loving  generation. 


THE  SAVAN 

The  wild  swan  is  still  protected  and  the 
annual  wmrd  of  warning  wall  not  be  amiss  as 
it  concerns  this  bird.  Every  fall  numbers 
of  these  birds  are  killed  by  hunters,  who 


after  the  bird  is  tmgged  prijfess  tliat  they 
thought  it  was  a snow  goose.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  excuse  for  the  shooting  of  a wild 
swan  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a snow 
goose.  The  sw’an  is  about  three  times  the 
size  of  the  snow  goose  in  bulk,  and  is  abso- 
lutely pure  w’hite,  whereas  the  snow  goose 
has  black-tipped  wings.  Tlie  snow  goose  is 
noisy  in  flight,  the  swmn  unusually  quiet.  To 
mistake  a wild  swmn  for  a snow  goose  is 
just  as  logical  as  to  confuse  a turkey  hen 
w'ith  a pheasant  hen.  The  real  ditflculty  is 
that  too  many  hunters  are  prone  to  shoot 
first  and  see  what  they  have  afterwards. 


“The  love  of  the  chase  is  inborn  in  all 
virile  peoples,  and  any  civilization  that 
crowds  it  out,  or  attempts  to  crush  that  in- 
stinct, will  do  so  at  the  expense  of  those 
qualities  of  body,  heart  and  mind,  so  pro- 
nounced in  those  who  founded  this  Govern- 
ment and  so  necessary  to  those  who  are  to 
maintain  it.’’ 


PLANT  TREES 
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VERMIN  CONTROL 


WHY  GAME  PROTECTORS? 

In  early  days  fish  and  game  were  abundant 
and  population  sparse,  and  so  no  game  or 
fish  laws  were  at  all  needed.  There  was 
enough  to  be  had  for  everybody  without  the 
least  danger  of  exhausting  the  supply.  A 
game  law,  with  seasons  and  bag  limits  fixed, 
would  have  been  unthinkable. 

But  as  the  country  in  time  became  thickly 
settled,  and  consequently  the  disproportion 
between  hunters  and  game  supply  a serious 
problem,  it  became  an  absolute  necessity  to 
enact  game  laws  to  prevent  complete  exter- 
mination of  many  species  and  to  see  that  a 
few  greedy  game  hogs  did  not  get  an  undue 
share  of  what  belonged  equally  to  every  citi- 
zen of  the  Commonwealth.  And  that  neces- 
sarily meant  oSicers  to  enforce  these  laws 
and  protect  the  public  in  their  rights. 

Experience  soon  showed  that  the  most  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  these  protective  laws 
could  be  had  only  by  assigning  this  enforce- 
ment to  special  officers  with  this  one  duty 
only.  Hence  game  law  officers. 

And  in  Pennsylvania  they  are  called,  prop- 
erly, game  protectors ; for  their  purpose  is 
not  primarily  to  prosecute  somebody,  but  to 
PROTECT  the  game  that  belongs  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  protect  the  law-abiding 
citizen  in  his  right  to  kill  his  due  and  legal 
share  of  this  game. 

And  it  is  only  the  man  who  scoffs  at  all 
law — so  far  as  he  dares  do  so — and  is  ready 
to  plunder  or  steal  (for  it  is  just  that)  the 
other  fellow’s  share,  that  fails  to  appreciate 
the  game  protector  and  his  work.  And  he 
and  his  kind  are  the  very  reason — and  the 
only  reason — for  having  game  protectors. 

But  the  real  sportsman  has  a right  to  re- 
sent the  game  hogs  and  “human  weasels” 
that  make  this  costly  and  thankless  task 
necessary.  The  Game  Commission  has  to 
spend  around  $300,000  a year  of  the  sports- 
men’s money  to  protect  the  game  which  these 
sportsmen  have  paid  to  restore, — besides  what 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  private  individuals 
spend  directly  for  the  same  purpose.  (Surely 
there  is  nobody  in  this  day  ignorant  enough 
to  suppose  that  any  of  this  money  comes  out 
of  taxes,  or  from  any  other  source  than  the 
hunters’  license  fees.)  If  everybody  were  a 
good  enough  citizen  to  obey  the  law,  and 
leave  this  $300,000  a year  for  additional  re- 
stocking of  game,  the  state  would  simply 
overflow  with  game,  and  everybody  might 
easily  kill  all  the  game  a real  sportsman 
would  care  to  kill. 


STOLEN  GOODS  BULLETIN 

Recently  a .32  calibre  Colt  Automatic- 
Pistol,  Serial  No.  4G6361,  was  stolen 
from  Dr.  Hugh  O’Hare,  M.  D.  of  Corry, 
Erie  County,  Pennsylvania.  Should 
you  receive  any  knowledge  of  this 
equipment,  please  communicate  with 
the  Chief  of  Police,  Corry. 


THE  HUMAN  WE.YSEL 

Everybody  that  knows  him  hates  the 
bloodthirsty  iittle  weasel.  Every  man’s  hand 
is  against  him,  and  many  states  offer  a very 
worthwhile  bounty  on  his  pelt. 

We  hate  him  not  merely  because  his  dis- 
proportionately long  neck  and  general  snaky 
appearance  are  so  repulsive,  and  his  pec-uliar 
half  snaky  glide,  half  bounding  gallop,  plays 
hob  with  our  score  as  marksmen,  and  not 
merely  because  he  kills  something  we  wish 
for  ourselves,  but  because  he  kills  so  often 
out  of  pure  love  of  killing. 

But  his  big  brother,  the  human  weasel,  is 
still  more  contemptible.  It's  a needless  in- 
sult to  the  poor  helpless  hog  to  call  such  a 
creature  a “game  hog.”  The  sportsman  kills 
for  the  skill  of  it,  primarily  as  a thrilling 
game  of  matching  his  wits  against  the  in- 
stincts and  cunning  of  his  quarry,  and  “meat 
in  the  pot”  or  fish  in  the  pan  is  a very  sec- 
ondary matter ; and  if  he  is  really  a sports- 
man, when  the  quarry  outwits  him  he  can 
be  just  as  happy,  and  wish  it  all  joy  of  its 
escape.  A real  sportsman  may  or  may  not 
be  a good  hunter,  but  he  is  always  a good 
loser. 

But  the  human  weasel  kills  from  the  mere 
lust  of  killing,  kills  everything  he  can  kill — 
and  more  than  the  law  allows — with  no  re- 
gard for  “the  rules  of  the  game,”  and  counts 
that  day  lost  that  leaves  him  with  an  empty 
bag.  He  doesn’t  hesitate — if  nobody  is  look- 
ing-— to  pot-shot  a huddled  covey  of  quail, 
or  take  any  other  unsportsmanlike  advan- 
take,  if  only  he  may  parade  the  streets  loaded 
down  with  slaughtered  game  to  show  what  a 
wonderful  “shot”  he  is.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion even  has  a photograph  of  a fine  buck 
shot  by  a sportsman  (?)  in  the  very  act  of 
mating. 

And  the  poor  little  four-footed  weasel 
crawls  into  his  hole,  hopeless  of  comparison 
with  the  mighty  deeds  of  his  big  biped 
brother  and  his  gun ! ! 

An  old  religious  “tract”  used  to  admonish 
the  children  of  an  earlier  generation  to 

“Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite. 

Let  boars  and  lions  growl  and  fight, — 

For  ’tis  their  nature  to.” 

Well,  maybe  it’s  just  his  “nature”  that 
makes  the  human  weasel  behave  so.  Ought 
we,  sob  sister  fashion,  to  pity  him  for  his 
unfortunate  “nature,”  wished  on  him  by 
Fate  in  her  meanest  mood?  Or  ought  sports- 
men to  put  a bounty  on  his  worthless  hide, 
as  we  do  with  his  long-necked  little  brother? 


On  Friday,  September  l.o  there  was 
stolen  from  the  property  of  Dr.  C.  E. 
Altemus.  Fairfield  Avenue,  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  a black  and  tan  beagle, 
4 years  old,  4 white  feet,  white  tip  on 
tail,  bearing  license  No.  III.IO,  Cainln-ia 
County.  A liberal  reward  is  offered 
for  information  ieading  to  return  of 
the  dog. 
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County 

Wild 

Cats 

Gray 

Foxes 

Wea- 

sels 

Gos- 

hawks 

Amount 

Adams  

0 

3 

o 

0 

JU4.0O 

AlleKlien.v  . . . 

0 

.> 

10 

0 

I'.O  1 

Armstrong 

0 

0 

02 

0 

C2.ikl 

Beaver  

0 

0 

<) 

0 

9.00 

Bedford  

0 

2 

3G 

0 

44.00 

Berks  

0 

0 

3,-. 

0 

35.00 

Blair  

0 

1 

3S 

0 

42.00 

Bradford  .... 

0 

0 

43 

0 

43.  fM) 

Bucks  

0 

0 

15 

0 

15. (HI 

Butler  

0 

0 

79 

0 

79.00 

Cambria  .... 

0 

5 

134 

0 

154.00 

Cameron  .... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4.00 

Carbon  

0 

0 

."0 

0 

30.fJO 

Centre  

0 

4 

20 

0 

45.  <M) 

Chester  

0 

0 

33 

0 

.33.00 

Clarion  

0 

0 

103 

0 

103.  IH) 

Clearfield  .... 

0 

4 

100 

0 

116.00 

Clinton  

0 

2 

21 

0 

29.  fK) 

Columbia  .... 

0 

1 

30 

0 

34.00 

Crawford  .... 

0 

0 

110 

0 

110.00 

Cumberland 

0 

1 

10 

0 

14.00 

Dauphin  

0 

1 

7 

0 

11.00 

Delaware  . . • . 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 . 00 

Elk  

0 

0 

7 

0 

7.00 

Erie  

0 

92 

0 

92.00 

Fayette  

0 

3 

37 

0 

49.00 

Forest  

0 

0 

IS 

0 

18.00 

Franklin  .... 

0 

1 

12 

0 

16.00 

Fulton  

0 

0 

1 

0 

1.00 

Greene  

1 

11 

0 

15.00 

Huntingdon 

0 

5 

27 

0 

47.00 

Indiana  

0 

3 

102 

0 

114.00 

Jefferson  .... 

0 

0 

89 

0 

89.00 

Juniata  

0 

0 

4 

0 

4.00 

Lackawanna 

0 

0 

20 

0 

20.00 

Lancaster  . . . 

0 

6 

25 

0 

49.00 

Lawrence 

0 

0 

13 

0 

13.00 

Lebanon  

0 

0 

7 

0 

7.00 

Lehigh  

0 

0 

7 

0 

7.00 

Luzerne  

0 

4 

144 

0 

160.00 

L'vcoming 

0 

3 

16 

0 

28.00 

McKean  

0 

0 

22 

0 

22.00 

Mercer  

0 

0 

61 

0 

61.00 

Mifflin  

0 

0 

7 

0 

7.00 

Monroe  

0 

0 

21 

0 

21.00 

Montgomery  . 

0 

0 

19 

0 

19.00 

Montour  .... 

0 

0 

13 

0 

13.00 

Northampton 

0 

o 

13 

0 

21.00 

Northumberland  ....  0 

1 

24 

0 

28.00 

Perry  

0 

0 

9 

0 

9.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pike  

0 

0 

o 

0 

2.00 

Potter  

0 

0 

9 

0 

9.00 

Schuylkill  . . . 

0 

2 

0 

65.00 

Snyder  .... 

0 

0 

8 

0 

s.oo 

Somerset  . . . . 

0 

1 

204 

0 

208.00 

Sullivan  . . . . 

0 

0 

19 

0 

19.00 

Susquehanna 

0 

f> 

5 

0 

41.00 

Tioga  

0 

0 

9 

0 

9.00 

Union  

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.00 

Venango  . . . . 

0 

0 

53 

0 

53.00 

Warren  

0 

0 

75 

0 

75.00 

Washington  . 

0 

0 

27 

0 

27.00 

Wayne  

0 

0 

1 

0 

1.00 

Westmoreland 

0 

1 

209 

0 

213.00 

Wyoming  . . . 

0 

i 

12 

0 

28.00 

Vork  

0 

o 

22 

0 

30.00 

Totals  . . . . 

0 

75 

2.482 

0 

$2,782.00 

One  Re-certified 

check 

1.00 

$2 . 783 . OO 

Total  number 

of  claims  for 

the  montli- 

-1 , 155 

Sixty  to 

eighty  per 

cent  of 

tile 

earliest 

duck  nests 

are  roblied 

by 

crows. 

On  August  18th  a part  Airdale  dog  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Mary  Dooley,  102  Hazel- 
wood Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  lost  from 
a car  at  Blairsville.  Smooth  black  body, 
long  black  tail,  brown  legs.  10  or  12  years 
old,  but  looks  and  acts  much  youn,ger. 
Answers  to  name  “Bo.v.”  Belongs  to  baby 
who  has  grieved  himself  ill  since  its  loss. 
If  found,  notify  Mrs.  Dooley  at  above  ad- 
dress or  Tribune  llevicir,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS 


Hou/  to  Care  for  Bi^  Game 


Shooting  and  Bleeding 

The  unexpected  so  often  happens  when 
out  shooting,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  absolute  rules.  From  the  view- 
point of  quality  in  the  game  which  is  shot,  it 
is  easy  to  separate  it  after  it  has  been  dressed 
into  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

When  the  hunter  wants  venison  and  is  not 
thinking  about  securing  a fine  head,  he  will, 
if  there  is  opportunity,  pick  his  animal  with 
that  idea  in  mind.  Large  horns  indicate 
that  a deer  has  reached  his  prime,  or  has 
passed  it,  and  old  age  means  tough  meat,  so 
that  the  horns  give  valuable  aid  in  the  se- 
lection. It  is  also  true  that  during  rutting 
time  the  flesh  of  the  old  bucks  has  a much 
stronger  (staggy)  flavour  than  that  of  the 
young.  Another  point  worth  noting  about  a 
rutting  buck  is  that  his  flesh  will  spoil  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  other  animals.  It  is 
probable  that  the  elevation  of  temperature 
which  accompanies  the  rut  will  account  for 
this. 

In  the  killing  of  animals,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  bleed  the  carcass  as 
quickly  and  freely  as  possible.  If  the  bullet 
is  placed  in  the  head,  hardly  any  blood  will 
be  spilled  and  the  throat  must  be  cut  without 
delay.  When  the  bullet  has  injured  the  chest 
cavity,  in  which  case  the  heart  is  often  torn, 
then  the  bleeding  will  be  internal,  and  cut- 
ting the  throat,  though  it  should  still  be 
done,  will  not  produce  a large  flow  of  blood. 
In  bleeding  an  animal,  the  head  should  be 
kept  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  body  to  fa- 
cilitate blood  flow.  A well  bled  carcass  keeps 
longer  than  one  which  has  been,  poorly  bled ; 
hence  the  importance  of  doing  the  work 
thoroughly.  In  severing  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  throat,  it  is  important  to  avoid  cutting 
the  wind  pipe  and  gullet.  Some  sportsmen 
prefer  sticking  game,  i.e.,  driving  a knife  into 
the  entrance  of  the  chest  cavity,  either 
wounding  the  heart,  or  severing  the  large 
blood  vessels  which  emerge  from  it.  This 
method  is,  perhaps,  better  than  throat  cut- 
ting, for  the  large  species  of  deer. 

Dressing  the  Carcass 

As  soon  as  the  bleeding  has  stopped,  it 
is  usual  to  proceed  at  once  to  eviscerate  the 
carcass  by  cutting  along  the  middle  line  and 
allowing  the  bowels  to  come  out.  The  bone 
is  separated  between  the  hind  legs,  which  al- 
lows access  to  the  rectum  and  anus.  A cut 
is  made  around  the  anus,  and  the  rectum  is 
freed  and  pulled  back  into  the  abdomen.  A 
little  traction  is  given  and  the  intestines  and 
stomachs  are  loosened  from  their  attach- 
ments from  the  back  and  gradually  drawn 
out  of  the  body.  When  they  are  all  out,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  only  thing  holding  them 
is  the  gullet,  which  must  be  tied  before  being 
cut.  The  next  operation  is  to  cut  through  the 
diaphragm  with  a circular  sweep.  It  is  now 
possible  to  find  the  little  cartilaginous  thick- 
enings on  the  ribs,  a little  to  one  side  of  the 
brisket ; they  are  easy  to  cut  through,  and 
the  chest  cavity  now  lies  open.  The  neck  is 
slit  up  as  far  as  the  head  and  the  gullet  and 
windpipe  are  pulled  and  freed  down  as  far 
as  the  chest,  then  with  a stroke  or  two  of 
the  knife  the  heart  and  lungs  will  come 
away,  leaving  the  entire  carcass  clear  with 


the  exception  of  the  liver.  The  liver  can 
then  be  taken  out,  or  left  hanging  in  its  place. 

The  viscera  may  be  removed  after  the  car- 
cass has  been  hung  up,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  deer  the  intestines  are 
very  friable  and  if  roughly  handled  are  apt 
to  tear.  Often  the  paunch  is  so  full  and 
heavy  that  it  will  give  way  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  safer 
to  take  out  the  intestines  with  the  deer  lying 
on  the  ground.  If  through  careless  handling 
the  intestines  have  been  torn  and  some  of 
the  contents  spilled  on  the  meat,  the  offensive 
material  must  be  wiped  off  and  the  contam- 
inated surface  allowed  to  dry.  When  the 
body  is  clear  of  the  viscera  it  should  be  hung 
up  (if  there  is  a tree  nearby)  and  allowed 
to  cool.  Washing  the  meat  must  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible ; water  tends  to  soften  it 
and  favors  its  contamination  by  putrefactive 
bacteria.  Dirty  marks  or  blood  spots  can  be 
wiped  with  a damp  cloth,  but  when  a dirty 
spot  has  been  wiped,  it  is  a mistake  to  rub 
other  parts  of  the  body  with  the  same  cloth. 
After  the  carcass  has  been  emptied,  it  is 
spread  open  as  widely  as  possible  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  body  heat.  The  hair  has 
wonderful  insulating  properties,  hence  none 
of  the  heat  can  escape  through  the  skin  cov- 
ered parts  of  the  body.  The  writer  has 
known  deer  meat  to  spoil  in  the  coldest 
weather  if  it  were  transported  before  it  had 
cooled  sufficiently.  Once  the  animal  heat  has 
left  the  body  and  the  meat  has  set  or  has 
been  frozen,  the  skin  and  hair  form  the  most 
valuable  and  satisfactory  covering  possible. 

Meat  may  be  shipped  for  long  distances 
with  the  hair  on.  In  shipping  a frozen 
haunch  of  venison,  for  instance,  if  the  meat 
is  wrapped  in  deer  skin  (with  the  hair  out- 
side), then  packed  into  a box  and  surrounded 
with  sawdust  or  hay,  it  will  keep  frozen  for 
days,  even  if  the  outside  temperature  rises 
above  freezing.  There  are  other  advantages 
in  leaving  the  skin  on : the  meat  does  not 

lose  by  evaporation,  it  keeps  clean  and  its 
color  is  preserved.  Therefore,  if  possible, 
the  skin  should  be  left  on  the  carcass.  Un- 
fortunately, it  often  happens  when  a sports- 
man has  shot  his  deer  that  he  is  far  from 
camp  or  it  is  late  in  the  day,  so  that  just 
as  soon  as  he  has  eviscerated  the  animal,  he 
either  puts  it  on  his  back  or  drags  it  home 
with  the  animal  heat  still  in  it.  In  the  case 
of  moose  or  elk,  the  meat  usually  has  to  be 
left  behind,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the 
animals ; therefore  it  gets  a chance  to  cool 
before  it  is  transported ; but  the  meat  of  the 
small  species  of  deer  is  very  often  damaged 
or  spoiled  by  too  much  handling.  Even  a 
half-hour’s  cooling  will  be  valuable  if  no 
more  time  can  be  spared,  and  when  the 
hunter  rests  even  for  a few  minutes  on  his 
way  home,  the  carcass  should  be  kept  open 
as  much  as  possible. 

Skinning 

The  deer  may  be  left  on  its  side  or  else 
rolled  on  to  its  back.  A longitudinal  cut  is 
made  from  the  head  along  the  middle  line 
right  down  to  the  tail.  Then  a front  leg  is 
grasped  and  a circular  cut  made  round  the 
knee ; the  cut  follows  the  inside  of  the  leg 
to  the  central  cut  along  the  body.  The  foot 
can  be  held  between  the  hunter’s  knees,  leav- 


ing both  hands  free  to  skin  the  leg.  After 
a few  inches  have  been  freed,  the  loose  piece 
of  skin  may  be  grasped  and  pulled  down- 
wards, usually  the  hide  will  peel  off  as  far 
as  the  elbow.  The  hind  leg  will  next  be  at- 
tended to,  starting  with  a circular  cut  round 
the  hock  joint ; then  a cut  is  made  down  the 
inside  of  the  leg,  meeting  the  long  cut  mid- 
way between  the  legs.  The  hind  foot  is  held 
between  the  knees  and  skinned  like  the  fore 
leg  and  finally  a downward  pull  is  given 
which  frees  the  skin  as  far  as  the  stifle  joint. 
The  animal  is  then  turned  over  and  the  under 
legs  skinned.  The  next  part  to  skin  is  the 
belly,  after  a small  start  has  been  made  on 
the  upper  side,  the  closed  fist  may  be  forced 
between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  and  a 
hirge  portion  of  the  hide  freed  in  this  way. 
Here  and  there  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
the  knife,  but  generally  a deer’s  hide  is  easy 
to  remove.  The  hide  must  be  kept  stretched 
out  flat  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  carcass 
may  not  become  soiled.  Whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible the  skinning  should  precede  the  disem- 
bowelling of  the  carcass.  Often  this  is  not 
practicable,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, when  the  weather  is  warm,  skinning 
should  be  done  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, this  is  to  prevent  the  meat  from  spoiling. 
When  the  skin  is  left  on  decomposition  is 
very  rapid  in  hot  weather.  After  skinning 
the  carcass  it  should  be  hung  up  and  allowed 
to  cool.  Once  the  surface  of  the  meat  has 
dried  a little  and  become  firm,  it  may  be 
transported  for  a long  distance  without  de- 
terioration. 

Cutting  up  a Carcass 

For  a lone  hunter  the  method  used  in  Lap- 
land  of  cutting  up  a carcass  has  its  advan- 
tages. One  of  the  greatest  is  that  the  entire 
animal  may  be  dismembered  with  a simple 
hunting  knife.  After  skinning  and  eviscer- 
ating the  animal,  the  cutting  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows : — The  head  is  severed  at  the  first  joint 
(Atlas).  The  neck  piece  includes  the  first 
two  ribs.  The  brisket  is  removed  by  cutting 
along  the  cartilages,  and  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles go  with  it.  The  cut  follows  the  flanks 
up  to  the  stifle  joint.  The  back  bone  is  re- 
moved entire,  the  heads  of  the  ribs  being 
disjointed  at  their  points  of  attachment.  The 
front  leg  is  cut  off  at  the  elbow  and  the  hind 
leg  at  the  stifle  joint.  This  leaves  two  sides 
with  the  shoulders  and  hams  attached.  Later 
the  sides  are  cut  into  three  pieces,  leaving 
the  hind  quarters,  ribs  and  shoulders.  The 
back-bone  or  saddle  makes  excellent  joints. 
The  Lapps  cut  the  legs  high  to  save  the 
sinews,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow 
bones,  which  are  boiled,  then  split,  and  the 
marrow  taken  out.  After  cooling  or  freezing, 
the  meat  is  packed  into  the  skin  and  trans- 
ported in  that  manner. 

Dried  Venison 

In  warm  weather  when  there  is  no  other 
way  of  preserving  venison,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  cut  it  in  thin  strips  and  to  dry  it  in  the 
sun.  A small  amount  of  salt  may  be  rubbed 
in  after  the  meat  has  ceased  to  drip.  Smok- 
ing the  meat  is  also  a good  way  of  preserv- 
ing it.  There  is  nothing  more  satisfying  to 
a hungry  man  when  out  shooting  than  a bit 
of  dried  venison ; it  is  easy  to  carry  and  is 
an  ideal  food. 
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Damage  and  Decomposition  of  Meat 
Caused  by  Shooting 

It  often  happens  that  animals  are  shot 
through  the  intestines,  and  if  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  uninjured  they  are  capable  of 
running  for  long  distances.  In  this  event  the 
putrefactive  bacteria,  which  are  always  pres- 
ent in  the  intestines,  may  get  into  the  circu- 
lation and  be  distributed  throughout  the  body. 
As  regards  the  keeping  quality  of  meat,  an 
accident  of  this  sort  is  disastrous ; bacteria 
multiply  in  the  blood  vessels  and  muscular 
tissues,  and  in  a very  short  time  in  warm 
weather  the  meat  turns  green  in  color  and 
becomes  evil  smelling.  The  damage  may  be 
done  more  quickly  than  most  people  realize 
as  it  only  takes  a few  heart-beats  to  dissem- 


AFTER  you  fire  at  a deer,  don’t  run 
after  it.  Stand  still.  Mark  down  the 
place  you  last  saw  it,  by  noting  a certain 
easily  identified  landmark  near  the  spot, 
such  as  a stump,  down  tree,  rock,  etc.  Now 
mark  the  exact  spot  where  you  stood  when 
you  fired.  Break  a branch  or  blaze  a bush 
here.  Now  go  at  once  to  the  spot  where  you 
last  saw  the  deer.  Blaze  a bush  here  also. 
You  may  want  to  come  back  to  these  points 
later,  in  case  you  miss  the  trail  and  want 
to  start  over  again. 

Now  look  for  tracks  of  your  deer.  Also 
note  how  many  different  deer  passed  this 
point,  or  near  it,  with  your  deer.  If  you  do 
not  find  the  tracks  here,  make  a fifty  yard 
circle  to  try  to  pick  them  up  farther  along. 
Larger  and  larger  circles  will  usually  locate 
the  tracks.  If  you  have  marked  down  the 
place  properly  after  you  fired,  you  should 
have  no  trouble  to  locate  the  tracks.  Note 
the  size  of  your  particular  deer’s  footprint 
and  if  the  deer  was  running  in  a straight 
line.  That  is,  if  the  tracks  wobble  as  if  the 
deer  was  thrown  out  of  his  stride  by  your 
bullet.  Look  for  drops  of  blood  on  the 
ground  and  especially  on  bushes  a foot  or  so 
above  the  ground.  As  soon  as  you  find  a 
blood  trail,  mark  the  spot  so  you  can  find  it 
again,  in  case  you  have  to  start  over  or  get 
help  to  trail  it.  Don’t  walk  in  the  tracks, 
but  off  to  one  side,  for  the  same  reason. 

Even  if  you  don’t  find  a blood  trail,  al- 
ways follow  the  tracks  for  at  least  a quarter 
of  a mile  before  giving  up  hope.  You'll  find 
it  easier  to  see  a deer  trail  by  looking  for  it 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  ahead  of  you,  than  by 
looking  down  at  the  ground  at  your  feet. 

If,  at  the  end  of  a quarter  of  a mUe,  you 
find  a blood  trail  but  no  deer,  don’t  keep 
on  chasing  it.  Keeping  a wounded  deer  on 
the  jump  by  immediate  pursuit,  is  the  surest 
way  to  lose  it.  A badly  wounded  deer  will 
usually  seek  the  first  opportunity  to  lie  down, 
where  it  will  cool  off,  become  stiff  and,  once 
down,  it  may  not  be  able  to  get  up.  If  you 
hurry  it,  the  deer  not  only  will  keep  going 
but  you  will  drive  it,  sooner  or  later,  to  an- 
other hunter.  So  the  longer  you  wait  the 
better.  An  hour  or  two  is  not  too  long  to 


inate  the  foul  matter  throughout  tlie  body. 
If  bullets  or  shots  pass  through  the  intes- 
tines into  the  chest  cavity,  this  result  is  very 
apt  to  follow. 

In  the  case  of  birds,  in  ordinary  shooting, 
when  they  are  fiushed  with  dogs,  “going 
away’’  shots  are  the  rule,  and  the  intestines 
are  very  likely  to  be  perforated,  but  in  fliglit 
shooting  or  with  driven  game,  head-on  shots 
are  frequent,  which  results  in  a better  qual- 
ity of  game.  Overheating  is  another  predis- 
posing cause  for  the  rapid  decomposition  of 
game,  the  fiesh  of  a wounded  animal  may 
lose  value  by  being  chased  before  it  is  finally 
killed.  The  above  is  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  coolness  and  good  judgment  in  shoot- 
ing; the  shot  must  be  well  placed  to  secure 
the  best  quality  of  game. 


wait.  Then  take  up  the  trail  cautiously  and 
carefully,  as  if  you  were  after  an  unwounded 
deer. 

While  there  is  no  positive  way  to  be  sure 
just  where  a deer  is  hit  from  the  looks  of  a 
blood  trail,  there  are  certain  tracking  indi- 
cations that  are  helpful.  These  are : 

1.  Drops  of  light,  pink  blood  that  appear 
to  have  air  bubbles  in  them  usually  mean  a 
lung  shot.  Very  small  drops  may  be  blown 
out  like  a spray  through  the  nose. 

While  the  lung  shot  is  usually  shown  by 
light,  pink  particles  of  blood,  there  is  no 
positive  way  to  tell  how  serious  this  wound 
may  be.  The  lungs  and  heart  fill  the  chest 
cavity  between  the  ribs.  There  are  several 
lobes  of  the  lungs.  Shots  through  certain 
parts  of  the  lungs  are  deadly  almost  imme- 
diately. Shot  through  other  parts  of  the 
lungs,  the  deer  may  linger  in  agony  for  days 
before  dying. 

2.  Very  dark,  red  blood  may  come  from 
the  liver  region. 

3.  Ordinary  red  blood  may  mean  a deadly 
heart  shot  or  merely  a shot  through  the 
meaty  portion  of  the  deer. 

4.  A large  amount  of  blood  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  a fatal  shot,  nor  does  a few 
drops  mean  a superficial  wound.  Internal 
bleeding,  forward  of  the  diaphragm,  is  apt 
to  be  deadly  quite  soon,  but  the  trail  is  then 
more  difficult  to  follow,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  blood  trail. 

5.  When  a deer  has  a broken  leg,  the  leg 
is  out  of  control  and  swings  off  to  one  side, 
dragging  in  the  leaves. 

The  higher  up  the  break  is  toward  the 
body,  the  wider  will  the  leg  swing  out  of  line. 

This  sign  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
drag  in  the  footsteps  of  a big  buck  that 
habitually  drags  his  feet  when  walking. 
(Note;  A doe  or  lamb  raises  its  feet  so  the 
tracks  have  no  drag.  This  is  the  only  way 
you  can  be  sure  of  an  old  buck’s  tracks). 

6.  Look  for  bone  splinters  or  part  of  the 
contents  of  stomach  or  intestines. 

7.  If  the  bullet  has  gone  all  the  way 
through  the  deer,  this  may  be  indicated  by  a 
double  line  of  blood  or  blood  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  trail. 


Woodcraft 

Hunters  should  equip  themselves  with 
rifies  having  muzzle  energies  of  1400  foot- 
pounds or  more — which  can  be  ascertained 
from  gun  cataiogues.  Where  there  is  a 
choice  of  buliets  for  use  in  the  cartridges  for 
your  riffe,  you  should  use  the  bullets  with 
the  most  weight.  An  essential  of  a good 
cartridge  is  to  have  enough  penetration  so 
the  bullet  will  mushroom  and  go  all  the  way 
through  the  deer,  which  insures  a good  blood 
trail. 

A hunter  also  should  carry  a sheath-knife 
with  blade  3%  to  5 inches  long,  or  a very 
heavy  jack-knife.  He  should  also  have  an 
extra  supply  of  matches,  kept  for  emergency, 
in  a waterproof  match  box.  And  an  emer- 
gency ration  of  chocolate,  raisins,  etc.  In 
case  he  is  separated  from  his  party  and 
caught  out  at  night,  he  will  be  much  more 
comfortable,  mentally  and  physically,  with 
these,  as  well  as  a small  pocket  ffashlight  and 
a lightweight  hunting  hatchet.  A piece  of 
rope  or  heavy  sash  cord  is  useful  when  bring- 
ing a deer  back  to  camp.  In  addition  to  this, 
a small  pair  of  binoculars  or  “opera  glasses'’ 
are  useful  when  you  are  in  doubt  about  the 
deer’s  antlers,  or  to  examine,  at  a distance, 
doubtful  objects.  Even  a three  power  glass 
is  of  great  assistance,  although  six  power  is 
better.  But,  above  all.  before  you  leave  for 
your  hunting  trip,  secure  a compass  and  the 
best  map  of  the  district  you  intend  to  hunt 
that  you  can  buy.  The  U.  S.  Topographical 
Maps  are  excellent  and  cost  next  to  nothing. 
The  scale  is  large — approximately  one  mile 
of  country  to  one  inch  on  the  map.  Not  all 
of  the  Pennsylvania  sections  are  made.  If 
the  country  you  are  going  into  isn't  avail- 
able, get  the  best  map  you  can  and  have  a 
small  section  enlarged  photographically. 

When  you  arrive  at  the  camp,  mark  its 
location  on  the  map.  Take  the  compass — 
preferably  with  ffoating  dial  instead  of  a 
needle  or  bar — and  observe  the  directions 
from  the  camp.  Learn  the  direction  of  roads, 
rivers,  mountains  and  other  permanent  land- 
marks, as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  water 
shed.  If  you  have  never  l>een  in  this  par- 
ticular country  before,  ask  your  friends  to 
help  you  to  get  the  landmarks,  and  camp 
location  with  reference  to  them,  straightened 
out  in  your  mind.  After  this,  when  you 
start  hunting,  note  the  direction  you  are 
traveling.  Look  at  the  compass  once  in  a 
while,  just  to  check  on  your  accuracy  in 
judging  direction  as  you  go.  If  these  direc- 
tions are  followed,  it  is  obvious  a half  hour’s 
thought  and  time  given  to  preparation  will 
keep  you  from  getting  lost,  will  save  your 
friends  and  yourself  and  our  game  protectors 
much  time  and  worry  and  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  follow  the  windings  of  a 


How  to  Hunt  Big  Game 

Here  is  some  more  good  advice  by  William  Monypeny  Newsom,  the  well 
known  author,  who  so  generously  contributed  the  story  One 
Shot— No  Cripples  in  the  April,  1933,  issue  of  the 
Game  News.  It  will  pay  you  to  follow  it 
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wounded  deer’s  trail,  with  confidence  that 
you  can  always  .sjet  out  of  the  woods  hy 
nightfall,  merely  hy  knowing  in  which  direc- 
tion the  road,  river  or  landmark  you  want 
to  reach  is  located — and  then  hy  consulting 
the  compass  to  insure  that  you  are  traveling 
the  direction  you  want  to  go. 

E.vainple 

On  arriving  at  camp,  you  i)liserve  hy  your 
compass  that  the  road  you  are  near  runs  gen- 
erally east  and  west  and  that  the  camp  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  Next  morn- 
ing you  cross  the  road  and  make  two  drives 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  You  wind 
around,  going  in  various  directions  during 
the  hunt.  But  as  you  have  not  again  crossed 
the  road,  you  know  that  from  any  place 
you  may  he,  if  you  consult  the  compass,  and 
head  south,  you  will  strike  the  road  at  some 
point.  You  will  thus  he  able  to  reach  camp 
without  serious  difficulty. 

If,  however,  you  do  become  lost,  you 
should  immediately  sit  down.  Think  out 
where  you  went.  Don't  hurry  or  become  ex- 
cited. Your  friends  will  find  j'ou  far  easier 
if  you  stay  in  one  place.  Rememlter  the 
distress  or  help  wanted  signal  is  to  lire  three 
shots  from  your  rifle  at  ten  second  Intervals. 
Wait  five  or  ten  minutes  and  then  repeat. 
Such  a signal  will  usually  bring  help  any- 
where in  Pennsylvania  in  a very  short  time, 
especially  at  nightfall.  If  night  comes  and 
you  are  still  waiting,  rake  the  dead  leaves 
away  from  the  ground  over  an  area  of  six 
feet  and  build  a fire  on  bare  ground.  Make 
yourself  a comfortable  seat  or  bed  with  ever- 
green boughs.  xY  windbreak  or  shelter  can 
also  he  made  in  had  weather,  if  you  have 
your  hatchet.  When  you  leave,  he  sure  to 
see  that  the  fire  is  completely  out. 

If  you  are  properly  equipped,  you  will  look 
hack  on  this  incident  later  as  an  interesting 
adventure  rather  than  as  a disagreeable  ex- 
perience, as  it  has  been  for  some  hunters 
who  did  not  use  the  proper  precautions. 


There  is  more  honor  in  giving  the  game  a 
square  deal  than  in  getting  the  limit. 


Greater  respect  for  pro]5erty  rights  means 
less  posted  land. 


CHAMPION  COPI’ERHEAD  CAMP 

At  Elimsport  C.  C.  C.  State  Camp  No.  125, 
up  to  xYugust  15  the  boys  had  killed  126  cop- 
perheads and  58  rattlesnakes. 

At  this  cami)  a pen  of  live  rattlesnakes, 
copperheads,  l)lacksnakes,  watersnakes,  and 
several  toads  and  frogs  is  maintained  for 
educational  purposes  with  tlie  hoys  and  the 
interest  of  visitors.  xYlmost  every  evening 
two  large  Idacknakes  are  taken  out  into  the 
open  and  a i)allle  staged  lietween  them  and 
a small  mongrel  dog.  In  the  battle  the  dog 
never  seems  to  hurt  the  snake,  but  finally 
each  snake  rolls  itself  up  into  a tight  ball 
so  that  the  dog  can  do  nothing  more  with 
them. 


Edward  Pond,  of  Mehoopany  R.  F.  D.,  shot 
a porcupine  in  his  corn  field  that  weighed 
sixty-eight  pounds.  The  animal  was  weighed 
on  sealed  scales  in  the  presence  of  wit- 


Edward  F.  Dougherty,  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector, Crum  Lynne,  Pa.,  relates  the  follow- 
ing story : — 

While  patrolling  along  Ridley  Creek  on 
the  night  of  April  24th,  I came  across  a 
colored  fellow  fishing,  by  the  name  of  James 
Gulidge.  I started  off  with  the  usual  ques- 
tion : 

Warden:  “Hello,  brother.” 

Fisherman : “Hello,  warden.” 

Warden:  “You  know  me,  do  you?” 
Fisherman : “Sure,  Ah  knows  you.” 
Warden:  “Do  you  have  a license  to  fish?” 
Fisherman : “Sure  do.” 

Warden : “Have  you  got  your  license 

signed?” 

Fisherman  : “Yes  sir,  right  on  the  line.” 
Warden:  “Can  you  read  and  write?” 
Fisherman : “Ah  can  read  but  Ah  can't 
write  so  good,  so.  Ah  prints  ma  name,” 
Warden : “Let  me  look  at  your  license, 
please.” 

Fisherman : “Ah  aint  got  my  license  with  - 
me.  you  see  Ah  says  to  myself : I’ll  step 
out  to  the  brook  and  if  they  are  going  to 
bite  I'll  go  back  home  and  get  me  my  lantern 
and  button  and  fish  all  night.” 

Feeling  he  had  done  a good  job,  he  put 
on  a couple  of  worms  and  settled  hack  con- 
tented. xYfter  a few  seconds  I put  my  hand 
gently  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  “Jim,  sup- 
pose you  and  I go  to  the  house  till  I see 
your  license.”  Gathering  up  his  line  he 
started  down  the  path  ahead  of  me;  just 
before  we  reaclu'd  his  house  he  stopped  and 
with  a most  sorrowful  tone  of  voice  said, 
“Warden,  Ah  got  no  license.”  So  I said, 
“You  were  lying  to  me,  were  you?”  He 
said,  “Yes  sir.  Ah  lied  to  you.”  Then  I said, 
“Have  you  ,'il25.0O  to  pay  a fine?”  He  said, 
“No.”  So  I asked  him  if  he  was  lying  again; 
he  said.  “Clares  to  God,  Ah  aint.” 

The  last  I heard  of  him  he  was  hitting  , 
on  all  four.  j 


PLANT  TREES 


Never  pull  a gun  toward  you  ban  el  lirsl. 
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A tittle  about 

Pennsylvania’s  Mammals 


The  subject  of  Pennsylvania’s  mammals, 
and  how  much  our  people  should  know 
about  them,  is  rather  a big  one.  And  it  is 
diflScult  to  cover  even  a small  part  of  it  in 
so  short  an  article.  Nevertheless  the  follow- 
ing little  treatise  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers. 

The  mammals  which  occur  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  grouped  into  six  orders ; First, 
the  opossums ; second,  the  bats ; third,  the 
moles  and  shrews ; fourth,  the  dogs,  foxes, 
bears,  minks,  weasels,  raccoons,  skunks, 
otters,  and  cats ; fifth,  the  rats,  mice, 
squirrels,  woodchucks,  beavers,  porcupines, 
chipmunks,  rabbits,  and  hares ; and  sixth, 
the  deer,  cows,  horses,  and  pigs. 

“Such  is  the  scientific  order  of  these 
creatures.  But  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  just 
beginning  to  study  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
a lot  of  grown  folks,  should  know  them 
according  to  the  relative  positions  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  wild  life  conservation  program 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  domestic  crea- 
tures, such  as  the  horse,  cow,  pig,  dog,  and 
cat,  of  course  need  no  mention.  Then  there 
is  that  group  known  as  game  animals,  which 
includes  the  deer,  bear,  raccoon,  squirrel, 
rabbit,  and  hare,  and  the  valuable  fur-bear- 
ers including  the  opossum,  mink,  skunk,  rac- 
coon, muskrat,  otter,  and  beaver. 

“Some  animals  are  given  no  protection 
whatever,  chiefiy  because  they  are  not  val- 
uable either  for  food  or  sport.  Nevertheless, 
all  have  their  place  in  the  general  plan  of 
things,  whether  they  have  good  habits  or 
bad  ones.  This  group  includes  the  wood- 
chuck, porcupine,  chipmunk,  rats  and  mice, 
moles  and  shrews. 

“Now  we  come  to  the  ‘killer’  group.  Here 
we  have  the  weasel,  the  fox  and  the  wildcat. 
Upon  the  heads  of  these  wholesale  destroyers 
of  valuable  game  and  poultry  is  set  a high 
price.  $1.00  is  paid  for  each  weasel ; $4.00 
for  each  gray  fox;  and  $15.00  for  each  wild- 
cat. You  can  kill  these  creatures  at  any  time 
providing  you  have  a hunting  license. 

“Just  a few  days  ago  one  of  our  Refuge 
Keepers  sent  me  a live  weasel  in  its  white 
winter  coat.  You  know  some  mammals  alter 
their  colors  with  the  change  of  seasons. 
This  is  true  particularly  of  the  northern 
forms,  such  as  the  Varying  Hares  and  some 
weasels.  The  little  fellow  I had  was  a 
Bonaparte’s  Weasel,  a good  deal  smaller 
than  its  cousin  the  Common  Weasel.  Prac- 
tically all  mammals,  and  especially  their 
young,  are  colored  to  coincide  with  their 
natural  surroundings.  Thus  the  fawn  deer 
with  its  spotted  coat  blends  admirably  into 
the  sunlight  and  shadows  of  its  forest  home. 
The  brownish-gray  of  the  woodchuck  con- 
verts him  into  one  of  the  numerous  stones 
of  the  field  in  which  he  lives.  The  creatures 
of  the  open  fields  are  almost  always  of  a 
solid  coloration  over  their  entire  bodies, 
whereas  those  which  haunt  the  brush 
patches,  woodlands,  or  forests  are  usually 
of  mixed  coloration  and  often  striped,  as  the 
little  chipmunk. 

“A  study  of  the  home  life  of  our  mammals 
is  very  interesting.  Where  do  they  live? 


What  do  they  do?  What  do  they  eat?  How 
old  do  some  of  them  become?  What  forms 
are  dangerous  to  Man?  Do  they  have  an 
economic  or  an  aesthetic  value?  All  these 
tilings  are  very  important. 

Most  mammals  are  important  to  ^Nlaii 
economically.  In  early  days  livestock  was 
not  raised  extensively  for  food,  consequently 
game  became  a staple  product  to  be  bought 
or  sold  along  with  vegetables  or  grain.  To- 
day Man  depends  less  upon  mammals  for 
food,  but  on  the  other  hand  many  of  them 
are  furnishing  him  a splendid  source  of 
revenue  through  the  value  of  their  furs.  We 
know  how  valuable  the  domestic  creatures 
are.  But  I do  not  believe  very  many  people, 
even  our  hunters,  realize  the  value  of  the 
game  and  fur-bearing  animals  that  are  taken 
in  Pennsylvania  each  year.  There  is  at  least 
$10,000,000  w’orth  of  game  and  an  average 
of  $2,500,000  worth  of  fur-bearers  taken. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  paid  out  in  boun- 
ties on  destructive  species.  Almost  every 
conceivable  business  profits  as  a result  of 
our  great  wealth  of  wild  life.  Guns  and 
ammunition,  hunting  garments,  foodstuffs, 
gas  and  oil,  board  and  lodging,  all  these 
enter  into  every  hunting  season,  and  when 
it’s  all  over  we  find  that  over  $10,000,000 
has  been  spent  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
hunting.  Game  management  in  Pennsylvania 
pays  big  dividends. 

“Now  aside  from  furnishing  meat  and  fur. 
mammals  have  a still  more  important  value 
to  Man,  one  that  he  sometimes  dangerously 
lessens  when  he  kills  too  many  of  any 
species.  This  value  results  from  their  re- 
lationship with  other  creatures.  Thus  Man 
dare  not  kill  too  many  game  creatures,  be- 
cause such  a reduction,  in  addition  to  that 
effected  by  their  natural  winged  and  four- 
footed  enemies,  would  eventually  extermin- 
ate them.  On  the  other  hand,  Man  must 
ever  be  careful  not  to  exterminate  any  one 
species  of  predator,  for  though  they  take 
game,  they  also  devour  other  small  mammals 
that  are  destructive  to  forest  trees,  forest 
crops,  etc.  And  Man  should  never  forget 
that  the  so-called  destructive  species  of 
mammals  weed  out  the  runts  and  weaklings 
of  more  desirable  forms.  This  process  of 
elimination  serves  admirably  to  prevent  the 
weaklings  from  perpetuating  an  even  w’eaker 
race. 

“Next  we  have  the  relationship  of  mam- 
mals to  the  areas  in  which  they  live.  We 
can  easily  see  how  the  improper  control  of 
any  one  species  will  react  unfavorably  upon 
the  growth  of  crops,  fruit  trees,  forests,  and 
other  vegetation.  Ravages  of  harmful  in- 
sects, therefore,  must  be  fought  principally 
through  the  creatures  whose  menu  consists 
chiefly  of  insect-life.  Thus  the  rats,  mice, 
moles  and  shrews  play  an  important  part 
in  this  general  plan  of  things.  But  these 
creatures,  in  turn,  also  must  be  controlled, 
or  they  too  will  become  a serious  menace 
to  crops  and  orchards — and  so  the  balance 
of  nature  is  regulated. 

“One  often  hears  about  things  wild  crea- 
tures are  supposed  to  do,  but  do  not,  and 


vice  versa.  These  fallacies  as  a rule  apply 
to  the  reptile  kingdom.  IMore  fictitious 
stories  have  been  told  concerning  the  habits 
of  snakes  than  any  other  creatures.  With 
mammals,  however,  most  things  said  about 
them  are  true.  But  we  must  not  believe 
that  the  bear  or  wildcat  makes  a habit  of 
attacking  people  when  they  meet  them,  for 
they  do  not.  Only  when  cornered  or 
wounded,  or  in  defense  of  their  young,  will 
these  mammals  ever  molest  human  beings. 
Both  the  raccoon  and  muskrat  sometimes 
wash  their  food,  after  a fashion,  before  eat- 
ing it.  They  do  not  always  wash  their  food 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  because  a large 
portion  of  it  is  secured  far  from  water. 

“It  is  a common  belief  that  porcupines 
throw  their  quills.  This  is  not  true.  The 
spines  are  not  ‘shot-out,’  but  adhere  loosely 
to  the  skin  of  the  animal,  and  when  their 
barbed  points  come  in  contact  with  the  flesh 
of  other  creatures  the  quills  are  easily  pulled 
out.  Thus  there  is  nothing  true  about  the 
popular  story  of  the  porcupine  that  rolled 
beneath  the  apple  tree  and  walked  off  with 
a peck  of  apples  impaled  0)i  its  spines. 

“All  mammals  can  swim,  many  of  them 
expertly : some  swim  only  when  forced. 

“Deer  and  elk  shod  their  antlers  each  year. 
They  do  not  bury  their  horns  after  they 
have  been  shed.  Shed  antlers  are  usually 
eaten  by  rodents. 

“It  is  true  that  the  opossum  hangs  by  its 
prehensile  tail  and  feigns  death  or  ‘plays 
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possum’  when  frightened,  and  that  the  young 
hang  from  the  mother’s  tail  as  she  bends  it 
over  her  back.  Thus  they  are  not  likely  to 
fall  off  when  th©  parent  is  moving.  Like  the 
kangaroo  of  Australia,  the  opossum  has  an 
external  pouch  in  which  the  young  are 
carried  until  strong  enough  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

“It  is  true  that  the  little  wood  rat,  some- 
times commonly  called  pack  rat  after  its 
western  cousin,  loves  to  torment  mankind 
by  stealing  objects  of  one  sort  or  another 
from  his  cabins  and  lodges  in  the  moun- 
tains. Often  it  takes  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
slippers,  tin  cans,  anything  in  fact,  and 
hides  them  either  in  some  other  nook  or 
cranny  in  the  cabin,  or  about  its  nest. 

“The  flying  squirrel  does  not  fly,  but  it 
does  glide  or  volplane,  which  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  loose  strips  of  furry  membrane 
which  form  both  sides  from  ankle  to  wrist. 

“Bats  are  not  carriers  of  disease  parasites 
or  bed  bugs,  although  sometimes  insects 
which  resemble  the  bed  bug  are  found  on 
their  bodies. 

“The  common  house  rat  very  often  spreads 
disease. 

“The  bat  does  not  try  to  tangle  itself 
in  people’s  hair,  as  is  often  supposed.  This 
seldom  happens,  and  when  it  does,  is  merely 
a result  of  its  low  flight.  Bats  are  not  blind. 

“Beavers  do  not,  as  many  people  suppose, 
eat  fish,  and  therefore  do  not  destroy  the 
trout  in  their  dams.  Instead,  their  dams 
furnish  excellent  feeding  grounds  and  hatch- 
ing places  for  the  fish. 

“That  beavers  fell  trees  toward  water 
probably  is  not  true,  save  as  trees  happen 
to  lean  toward  the  water.  Beavers  do  not 
suck  air  out  of  logs  to  make  them  sink. 

“Beavers  do  not  use  their  tails  as  trowels 
or  spades  in  erecting  their  house  or  dam. 
The  tail  is  used  principally  as  a rudder 
while  swimming,  as  a prop  while  cutting 
down  trees,  or  in  slapping  the  water  as  a 
danger  signal. 

“That  the  ground  hog  emerges  from  his 
winter’s  sleep  on  the  second  of  February 
to  see  if  the  sun  will  cast  his  shadow  is 
purely  mythical.  This  myth  has  it  that  if 
the  ground  hog  sees  his  shadow  there  will 
be  six  weeks  more  of  cold  weather,  and  if 
not,  this  day  will  be  the  beginning  of  w’arm 
weather. 

“The  ways  of  Mother  Nature  are  truly 
beyond  our  comprehension.  Thus  we  often 
wonder  just  why  the  opossum,  being  a mar- 
supial like  the  kangaroo,  is  in  no  manner 


shai)ed  like  his  Australian  cousin,  and  why 
the  little  jumping  mice,  which  are  in  no 
way  related  to  the  kangaroo,  look  so  much 
like  him  and  have  various  of  his  character- 
istics. 

“Some  mammals  ‘hole  up’  or  go  into  hi- 
bernation during  the  winter.  The  bear, 
ground  hog  and  bat  must  literally  gorge 
themselves  throughout  the  summer  months 
so  as  to  accumulate  sufficient  fat  to  nourish 
their  bodies  during  their  long  winter  sleep. 
These  creatures  relapse  into  a comatose 
state  in  which  all  of  their  activities  and 
vital  processes  are  reduced  to  a minimum. 
The  mammals  known  as  ‘The  Seven  Sleepers’ 
in  children’s  story  books  are  familiar  to  all 
of  us : the  bear,  the  raccoon,  woodchuck, 
jumping  mouse,  chipmunk,  skunk  and  bat. 
There  are  other  creatures,  like  the  red 
squirrel,  flying  squirrel,  the  wood  rat  and 
some  mice,  which  store  up  food  for  winter 
use.  The  beavers  store  their  food  under 
water,  so  that  when  their  dams  freeze  over 
they  are  assured  of  a winter’s  supply. 

“Field  mice  have  a heartbeat  of  about 
250  to  the  minute — which  keeps  them  warm 
in  any  weather. 

“And  so  throughout  the  days  of  Jack 
Frost  many  mammals  are  comparatively  in- 
active and  seldom  observed.  And  we  wonder 
perhaps  many  times  as  we  sit  before  the 
glowing  embers  just  how  our  mammal 
friends  are  faring,  and  whether  they,  too, 
are  warm  and  snug  in  their  various  dens.’’ 


The  vegetable-feeding  birds  have  a much 
longer  digestive  tract  than  the  flesh-eating 
and  fish-eating  birds. 


THE  CHAMPION  TRAPPER  FAMILY 

The  Coleman  family,  of  Kregar,  Westmore- 
land County,  hold  the  trapping  record  of  the 
state  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Since  last 
October,  J.  C.  Coleman  has  probated  216 
weasels  and  five  foxes ; S.  R.  Coleman  has 
probated  36  weasels ; and  Emerson  Coleman 
15  weasels. 

They  trap  only  in  the  three  townships  of 
Donegal,  Jefferson  and  Cook,  Westmoreland 
County. 

Incidentally,  their  large  catch  of  weasels 
year  after  year  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
keep  down  this  destructive  little  predator. 


All  mammals  can  swim,  many  of 
them  expertly.  Some  swim  only  when 
forced. 
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but  it  does  glide  or  volplane,  which 
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GROUNDHOG  CLIMBS  TREE 

Apparently  far  afield  from  its  usual  habi- 
tat, a groundhog  was  treed  on  a recent  eve- 
ning at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram 
Truxel  at  Walnut  Hill,  near  Scottdale.  At- 
tracted by  the  barking  of  his  Scotch  collie, 
Mr.  Truxel  found  the  marmot  perched  12 
feet  above  the  ground  in  a peach  tree. 


PLANT  TREES 


The  law  requiring  a license  for  non-resi- 
dents and  unnaturalized  aliens  was  passed  in 
1903.  A resident  license  was  not  required 
until  1913. 
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Jordan  State  Game  Farm — Lawrence  County. 


With  very  rare  exceptions,  when  a pheasant 
eats  either  vegetables  or  corn  it  is  only  as  a 
last  resort — even  when  feeding  them  mixed 
corn  in  winter  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
corn  in  the  mixture  is  the  last  part  eaten. 


PLANT  TREES 


Monroe-Pike  Sportsmen’s  Ass’n  Exhibit. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICIALS  VISIT  (lAME 
FARMS 

Harry  Rogers,  General  Superintendent  of 
New  York  State’s  Game  Farms  and  three 
other  Superintendents  recently  completed  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  Pennsylvania’s  Game 
Farms,  all  of  which  have  in  the  last  year 
been  equipped  with  the  most  modern  in- 
cubators, brooders,  etc.  Two  representatives 
from  California  also  are  expected  within  the 
next  week  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a study  of  Pennsylvania’s  system  of 
raising  game  birds. 


NEW  ORGANIZATION  FORMED 
A new  sportsmen’s  organization  has  been 
formed  in  Pike  County,  called  the  Promised 
Land  Lake  Association,  address  Greentown, 

R.  D.  The  President  of  this  new  club  is 
Charles  E.  Lucas,  of  Greentown ; Secretary, 

S.  H.  Davis,  219  Academy  Street,  Wilkes- 
Barre  ; and  Treasurer,  Cliarles  Wilson,  of 
Greentown,  R.  D.  The  membership  totals 
140. 


The  Game  Commission  has  record  of  dogs 
going  eighteen  miles  from  home  to  chase 
deer, — that  is,  they  started  the  deer  at  least 
eighteen  miles  from  their  owner’s  home. 


There  is  abundant  evidence  that  though 
the  snowy  owl  for  some  reason  cannot 
breed  in  this  latitude,  those  coming  down 
this  far  south  in  the  occasional  invasions, 
as  in  the  winter  of  1926  and  1927,  never 
return  north. 


A fledgling  Marsh  Hawk  banded  in  Wash- 
tenaw County,  Michigan,  on  July  11,  1924, 
was  killed  in  Thayer,  Kansas  on  March  7, 
1933. 


MONROE-PIKE  SPORTSMEN’S  ASSOCIA- 
TION PUTS  ON  WILD  LIFE  EXHIBIT 

The  Monroe-Pike  Sportsmen's  Association 
put  on  a one-day  display  of  wild  life  at  the 
West  End  Fair  in  Gilbert  on  Wednesday, 
August  30.  Included  in  the  exhibit  were 
two  live  black  bear  cubs,  five  live  red  foxes, 
a family  of  live  raccoons,  two  live  broad- 
winged hawks,  recently  captured  by  Clinton 
Heller,  of  East  Stroudsburg,  and  a very  var- 
ied and  interesting  assortment  of  mounted 
specimens,  both  of  birds  and  mammals. 

A specially  interesting  display  was  a stray 
house  cat  with  a large  sign : 

“THE  STRAY  CAT 

THE  SPORTSMAN’S  WORST  ENEMY 

HUNT  ALL  THE  TI3IB” 

More  than  5,000  persons  visited  the  dis- 
play, which  created  a great  deal  of  interest 
and  favorable  comment. 

Many  prominent  sportsmen  and  taxider- 
mists contributed  various  items  to  the  ex- 
hibit. 

The  display  was  under  the  direction  of 
Willard  Quick,  Chairman  of  the  Game  Com- 
mittee, and  H.  T.  Custard,  Chairman  of  the 
Fish  Committee,  with  several  able  assistants, 
and  the  Game  Protectors  and  Fish  Wardens 
of  the  two  counties  cooperated  to  the  fullest 
extent. 
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THE  MOTOR  BOAT  PATROL 

Mr.  Sportsman : Do  you  know  your  in- 

terests are  protected  on  water  .iust  as  effi- 
ciently as  they  are  on  land?  Do  you  know 
tliat  regular  motor  boat  patrols  are  avail- 
able for  instant  service  along  the  Delaware 
and  at  Lake  Erie?  If  you  are  one  of  those 
fellows  that  were  roped  in  last  year  for 
pre-season  duck  bunting,  then  there's  no  use 
asking  you.  You  do  know. 

You  may  say  to  yourself  that  a boat  pa- 
trol is  just  so  much  “hokum” — a grandstand 
play.  But  if  the  fear  of  the  law  was  not  in- 
stilled in  the  hearts  of  the  illegal  hunters, 
many  of  them  residents  of  the  Philadelphia 
waterfront  and  from  along  the  lower  Dela- 
ware, you  would  not  enjoy  the  waterfowl 
hunting  you’ve  been  having  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  editor  took  a Delaware 
River  trip  a couple  of  weeks  ago  with  Divi- 
sion Game  Super\isor  Wilbur  Cramer  and 
Game  Protectors  Warren  Fretz  and  AValter 
Middleton,  the  latter  usually  referred  to  as 
“the  Admiral.”  since  he  manipulates  the 
launch.  Our  chief  objective  was  the  marshes 
near  Bristol,  where  «e  had  to  perform  two 
duties.  One  was  looking  over  licenses  of 
rail  bird  hunters,  the  other  was  taking  mov- 
ing and  still  pictures  of  rail  shooting. 

I've  seen  some  pretty  slick  maneuvers  al- 
ready, hut  the  way  the  patrol  rolled  into 
Bristol,  towing  the  boat  on  a two-wheel  trail- 
er behind  Air.  Aliddletoii’s  touring  car,  and 
the  quickness  with  which  the  officers 
launched  the  craft,  was  amazing  t(j  me.  So 
quickly  is  it  done  that  once,  when  finished 
with  a Delaware  River  Patrol,  the  Ijoys 
raced  to  Conowingo  Dam  in  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty and  in  a couple  of  hours  nabbed  a number 
of  illegal  fishermen. 

The  motor  patrol  usually  operates  in  Dela- 
ware and  Bucks  County.  The  latter,  once  a 
hot  bed  of  trouble  for  Game  Protector  Fretz 
— that  is  from  the  river  angle — has  calmed 
down  and  all's  quiet  on  the  eastern  front.  1 
remember  when  the  first  general  car-stopping 
campaign  was  launched  a couple  of  years 
ago  Fretz  had  a number  of  men  on  each  of 
(he  eleven  bridges  crossing  the  Delaware 


from  his  county  in  order  to  apprehend  Jer- 
sey residents  hunting  without  a non-resident 
license.  A real  clean-up  was  made.  Some 
fellows,  knowing  they  were  caught,  tried  to 
hide  their  game,  or  throw  it  away,  anything 
lo  get  rid  of  it.  But  to  no  avail.  They 
were  nabbed  and  nabbed  quickly.  Some  tried 
to  sneak  over  into  Jersey  by  boat,  but  the 
patrol  caught  them.  Others  back-tracked  in- 
to Philadelphia,  where  they  were  caught  by 
the  Quaker  City  Protector  and  his  deputies 
as  they  entered  the  city. 

Everything's  (piiet  on  the  western  front 
also,  although  the  boys  on  the  Erie  Patrol, 
including  Game  Protectors  R.  P.  Schmid, 
Wm.  AY.  Pattison  and  Division  Game  Super- 
visor J.  C.  Gilford,  have  a tough  job  of  it 
at  times.  Besides  the  Erie  shore,  they  also 
scout  many  of  the  little  inlets  in  that  sec- 
tion. We  hope  to  hear  more  of  the  Erie 
boys  later  on. 


PROSECUTIONS 

In  September,  field  officers  of  the  Game 
Commission  reported  98  prosecutions.  Among 
these  were  an  unusual  number  of  convictions 
for  the  illegal  killing  of  deer.  Other  viola- 
tions included  the  pre-season  shooting  of 
small  game,  such  as  rabbits,  squirrels  and 
grouse,  and  hunting  without  license. 


DEER  KILLED  BY  FARMERS 

Reports  to  date  show  that  farmers  during 
the  month  of  September  killed  115  deer  to 
protect  their  crops.  Most  of  the  damage  re- 
ported was  to  buckwheat.  There  was  some 
damge  by  deer  to  late  garden  produce. 
These  deer  were  practically  all  retained  by 
the  farmers  for  food  in  their  homes. 


BEAR  DAMAGE 

In  September  bear  damage  claims  were  re- 
ceived covering  the  destruction  by  bear  of 
the  following: 

Lycoming  County — 1 sheep  and  2 beehives 
Sullivan  County  — 4 sheep 
Bedford  County  — 6 sheep 
Potter  County  • — 1 sheep 


OPOSSUM  AND  YOUNG 

A mother  opossum  crossing  the  road  near 
LaPorte,  Sullivan  County,  with  twelve  young 
upon  her  back,  recently  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  tourists  who  happened  to  be 
passing  just  at  the  time.  Motion  pictures 
were  taken  of  the  animal  and  her  young  as 
she  made  her  way  through  the  brush  into  the 
forest.  As  she  was  making  her  escape  some 
of  the  young  fell  from  her  back.  However, 
mother  opossum  waited  for  them  some  dis- 
tance away,  and  they  scampered  on  her 
back  again. 


DON’T  forget  that  more  men  are  killed 
eveo"  yeai’  by  accidents  with  a gun  than 
are  killed  by  dynamite  in  ten. 


Don’t  violate  the  farmer's  hospitality  l>y 
leaving  gates  open,  cutting  fences,  or  de- 
stroying his  property. 


Game  Protector  AVarren  Fretz  of  Bucks  County  examining  a hunter’s  license. 
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Thomas  Scott  of  Bristol,  old  time  rail  hunter. 
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rails.  cls4‘  ymi  could  not  ai)proacli  tin-  iua:-ln  s 
except  li.v  foot,  and  tliis  just  isn'i  done  any 
more.  Tliose  wlio  limit  in  tlii>-  fasliinn  are 
known  by  local  residents  as  mud  waJbipers. 
'I'liey  wade  tliniutth  niarsb  itriiss  wliieli  \ery 
often  is  liijilier  than  their  heatls  jnnl  if  you 
don't  think  it’s  toimh  ;:oini:  try  it  some  time. 

Now  the  lioitt  liuiiter-i  don't  have  it  'luite 
so  bad  - hut  bad  enoULrli.  They  stand  in  the 
front  of  a specially  desiL'iicil  boat  i 1 don’t 
know  the  exact  niiiiie  for  it  i while  the  pider, 
usinjj  about  a tifteen  fiMjt  pole,  shoves  .vou 
here,  there  :uid  everywhere,  throu^th  the 
grass  in  the  hope  of  raising  a bird.  The 
rails  are  not  very  big.  about  ipiail  si/.e.  I’d 
say,  and  when  they  Hush  they  Hut  ter  only  a 
short  distance  and  then  iilight.  If  you  hit 
one  you  have  either  to  keep  your  eye  oii  it 
all  the  while  or  definitely  mark  liie  sjiot,  or 
you’ll  never  find  it. 

There  were  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
persons  in  liie  little  Idt  of  marsh  area  we 
were  covering,  and  the  photographer  and  1, 
each  in  a boiit  manned  by  skillful  polers,  fol- 
lowed the  other  boiits  around  until  we  se- 
cured pictures  of  the  Hush  and  kill.  Both 
of  us  had  movie  cameras  and  both  registered 
some  good  scenes,  but  the  strain  of  holding 


HUNTING  RAILS 

Ever  been  rail  hunting?  Try  it.  It’s 
different  from  anything  you’ve  ever 
bunted  before.  The  Game  Commission,  ai- 
ways  on  the  alert  to  give  the  sportsmen  some- 
thing new  in  the  movie  line,  recently  sent 
their  News  Editor  and  Official  Photographer 
down  along  the  Delaware  to  try  for  some 
pictures  of  the  aforesaid  shooting.  We  started 
for  Bucks  County  on  Sunday  and  landed  at 
Doylestown,  home  of  Game  Protector  Warren 
Fretz  late  that  evening.  Game  Supervisoi- 
Wilbur  Cramer,  of  Division  “A,”  also  was 
on  hand  and  we  planned  the  morrow’s  trip 
before  we  hit  the  bed.  In  the  morning  it 
was  raining  and  by  noon  it  was  pouring. 
But  despite  the  downpour  Game  Protector 
Middleton  brought  the  Commission’s  motor- 
boat  up  from  Delaware  County  and  we  all 
went  over  to  Bristol  to  await  the  tide.  Mr. 
Fretz  had  previously  made  practically  all  ar- 
rangements, and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Scott.  Treasurer  of  the  Bristol  Bank, 
and  Deputies  Joseph  Groner  and  Daniel  Pot- 
ter we  launched  the  craft  at  about  3 P.  M. 
just  when  the  tide  was  at  its  highest.  You 
must  wait  for  high  tide  if  you  want  to  hunt 


This  man  and  his  wife  have  hunted  the  Delaware  River  marshes  since  1909. 


the  camera  to  eye  and  balancing  yourself 
(amateur-like)  in  the  frail  boat  was  severe 
and  our  arms  were  nearly  paralyzed. 

Rail  hunting  appeals  onl.v  lo  those  few 
people  who  have  access  to  their  habitat  and 
I was  amazed  to  meet  one  man  and  his  wife 
who  had  been  hunting  those  very  same 
marshes  since  1900.  ilr.  Scott,  who  so  kindly 
put  his  boats  at  our  disposal,  also  is  an  old- 
timer. 

All  in  all  the  experience  was  very  inter- 
esting and  it  is  the  Commission’s  hope  that 
the  pictures  taken  will  be  just  as  interesting. 
They  will  form  a part  of  one  of  the  News 
Reels,  and  if  you  want  to  see  it,  just  ask 
our  lecturer  the  next  time  he  happens  to 
speak  before  your  club. 


Norman  II.  Scheetz,  Berwyn.  Pa.,  reports 
a police  dog  that  raised  a litter  of  kittens. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Linneborn,  Tecumseh.  Oklahoma, 
also  reports  a similar  case. 


One  Doxvn! 
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BEARS  PLENTIFUL 

One  can  see  bears  in  zoos,  circuses,  or  else- 
where in  captivity  and  greatly  enjoy  their 
comic  antics,  but  the  thrill  of  a lifetime 
comes  when  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  see 
them  in  a wild  state. 

Several  officials  of  the  Game  Commission 
recently  had  the  unique  experience  of  seeing 
five  of  these  animals  in  one  evening.  Here’s 
how  it  happened. 

About  eight  years  ago  Bob  Latimer,  Game 
Protector  for  Sullivan  County,  spotted  a bear 
searching  for  a choice  tidbit  in  a small  gar- 
bage dump  near  Eaglesmere.  Later  he 
erected  a platform  in  a stout  tree,  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground  and  here  he 
would  often  sit  at  evening  to  watch  for 
bruin.  Sometimes  he  was  rewarded,  some- 
times not. 

In  the  hope  of  securing  motion  pictures  of 
the  animals,  a trip  was  made  recently  to  the 
region  which  was  successful  beyond  expec- 
tations. 

As  the  time  at  which  the  bears  approach 
the  dump  in  search  of  food  usually  takes 


Two  black  bears  at  garbage  dump  near 
Eaglesmere. 


place  just  about  sundown,  it  was  necessary 
to  take  positions  in  the  blind  about  four 
o’clock. 

We  did  not  have  to  wait  very  long  until 
we  had  our  first  glimpse  of  bruin — first  only 
a nose,  and  then  one  had  to  sit  still  and 
keep  very  quiet  lest  the  slightest  movement 
or  sound  would  frighten  him  away.  In  a 
few  seconds  he  became  braver.  Slowly  and 
very  cautiously  he  approached  until  he  was 
entirely  clear  of  the  surrounding  shrubbery 
and  our  first  bear  was  searching  for  food, 
unaware  that  he  was  furnishing  a thrill  that 
many  hunters  who  go  into  the  woods  year 
after  year  have  never  experienced. 

At  the  first  click  of  the  motion  picture 
machine  Mr.  Bear  became  all  attention  and 
without  any  unnecessary  delay  was  soon  lost 
to  sight. 

A few  minutes  later  another  head  appeared 
— opposite  where  the  first  one  had  made  his 
exit.  This  one  was  not  quite  as  timid  and 
bravely  started  his  search  for  some  choice 
morsel  which  might  be  among  the  refuse. 
Not  finding  anything,  and  apparently  not 
very  hungry  at  the  moment,  he  decided  to 
take  a rest  on  a large  flat  stone  nearby.  But 
bruin  being  of  a very  restless  nature  soon 
decided  he  had  been  there  long  enough,  so 
after  rising,  sniffing  the  air,  and  taking  a 
look  all  around,  he  slowly  disappeared  into 
the  woods. 


It  seemed  an  interminable  wait  until  the 
silence  was  once  more  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  a twig  breaking  and  bear  number 
three  appeared.  Very  stealthily  he  came 
closer.  Just  as  he  was  very  intent  in  his 
search  for  food  some  slight  noise  attracted 
his  attention  and  then  he  put  on  what  seemed 
to  be  a climax  to  a perfect  day,  for  the 
photographer  at  least,  for  he  stood  up  on  his 
hind  feet,  sniffed  the  air  and  sensing  some- 
thing was  not  quite  right,  wheeled  and  beat 
a hasty  retreat  into  the  woods. 

In  our  excitement  we  minded  not  the  ap- 
proach of  darkness  until  we  realized  that  the 
light  was  too  poor  for  good  pictures.  So, 
calling  it  a very  successful  day,  and  with 
pictures  to  substantiate  the  trip,  we  left  the 
platform  and  the  bears  for  another  time. 

About  two  weeks  later  the  old  garbage 
dump  was  visited  again  and  additional  pic- 
tures taken.  Good  luck  also  was  with  us  on 
that  trip  for  at  one  time  we  saw  three  bears 
feeding  at  one  time.  One  thing  I forgot  to 
tell  you — that  the  distance  from  the  blind  to 
the  edge  of  the  dump  is  only  fifty  feet. 


^ BEAR 

There  is  considerable  controversy  about  the 
proper  method  of  measuring  a bear  hide.  To 
arrive  at  the  absolutely  correct  length  of  the 
bear,  it  should  be  measured  with  a steel  tape, 
in  a straight  line  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of 
tail  before  skinning. 

If  the  hide  is  measured  after  skinning,  the 
width  is  determined  by  the  distance  across, 
including  the  extreme  end  of  the  claws  of 
the  forefeet.  A fairly  correct  length  may 
be  determined  by  first  stretching  the  skin 
in  the  width.  If  measurements  are  taken  in 
this  manner,  do  not  overstretch  to  gain  either 
length  or  width.  Both  measurements  must 
be  taken  simultaneously,  or  at  least  without 
moving  the  hide  after  the  first  measurement 
has  been  taken. 

As  a rule  the  extreme  reach  of  the  front 
paws  should  equal  the  distance  from  tip  to 
tip. 


HELP  RESEARCH  ON  PARASITES 
OF  GAME 

All  sportsmen,  and  especially  all  of  our 
own  field  men,  are  earnestly  requested  to  ex- 
amine both  deer  and  bear  killed  this  year 
for  any  lice  or  ticks  that  may  be  found  on 
them.  These  parasites  would  probably  be 
found  most  commonly — if  at  all — on  the 
short  hair  of  the  belly,  behind  the  forelegs, 
or  on  the  neck.  They  could  be  picked  from 
the  hair  with  the  bare  fingers  or  with  small 
tweezers  or  forceps  and  placed  in  a small 
vial.  It  will  be  better  if  the  vial  is  after- 
ward filled  with  some  preservative,  such  as 
alcohol  or  formalin. 

If  any  are  obtained  please  forward  them 
to  the  office  of  the  Game  Commission,  and 
be  SURE  to  give  complete  data,  such  as 
time  and  place  where  the  animal  was  shot, 
the  name  of  the  party  collecting  them,  where 
they  were  found  on  the  body,  whether  they 
were  abundant,  and  especially  whether  they 
were  taken  off  a deer  or  a bear.  We  are  col- 
laborating with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  at  Washington,  in  this  study 
of  the  possible  parasites  of  our  game,  and 
it  may  prove  to  be  a very  important  problem 
in  the  welfare  of  our  larger  wild  life. 


A county  claim  on  an  adult  and  five  half- 
grown  weasels  was  probated  on  May  1. 
This  is  rather  an  early  date  for  young 
weasels. 


Walter  S.  Beaver. 


PENNSYLVANIANS  CARRY  OFF 
HONORS  IN  NATIONAL  TRAPSHOOT 

On  August  25  at  the  1933  tournament  of 
the  A.  T.  A.  on  the  Permanent  Home  Grounds, 
Vandalia,  Ohio,  Walter  S.  Beaver,  of  Ber- 
w.yn.  Pa.,  won  the  Grand  American  Handicap 
from  twenty-five  yards,  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  grand  American  this  premier 
event  of  trapshooting  was  ever  won  from 
that  distance. 

Both  Beaver  and  Ned  Lilly,  of  Michigan, 
the  seventeen  year  old  boy  wonder,  shot 
98x100,  Beaver  from  twenty-five  yards,  and 
Lilly  from  twenty-four  yards,  but  in  the 
shootoff  Beaver  shot  25x25,  and  Lilly  only 
23x25. 

This  is  the  only  time  the  blue  ribbon  event 
has  been  won  from  over  twenty-three  yards, 
and  only  twice  before  has  it  been  won  even 
from  the  twenty-three  yard  line. 

The  Quaker  City  Gun  Club,  of  Philadel- 
phia, held  a special  Open  Shoot  on  their 
grounds  in  honor  of  the  new  champion. 

At  the  same  meeting  Miss  Alice  Crothers, 
of  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  won  the  Ladies’  Single 
Championship  of  North  America  with 
183x200. 


In  sending  in  a marsh  hawk  to  the 
Game  Commission,  Frank  Beers,  Berwin- 
dale,  Pa.,  reports  that  this  hawk  came 
to  a crow  call  (distress  call  of  the  young) 
every  time,  and  was  finally  shot  when  an- 
swering this  call. 


Alice  Crothers. 
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Rabbits  and  Squii-rels  may  be  hunted  every  diay  in 
November  e.xceid  Sunday. 


Attention 

Hnnters! 

Small  Game  Includes 

Blackbirds 
*Wild  Turkeys 
Ringneck  Pheasants  (Male) 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Bob-white  Quail 
Hares 

*Wild  Turkeys  closed  in  Wyoming,  Pike,  Wayne, 
Monroe,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Carbon,  Schuyl- 
kill, Berks,  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Dauphin,  Leb- 
anon, Tioga,  Bradford,  Clearfield,  Jefferson  and 
Lycoming  Counties. 
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A STUDY  IN  EXPRESSION — THE  WILD  CAT  LOOKS  HARMLESS,  HUT!:! 
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USES  RADIO  IN  APPREHENDING  GAME  LAW  VIOLATORS 

To  acknowledge  all  the  strikingly  fine  enforcement  work  done  by  individual  game 
protectors  and  their  deputies  would  require  most  if  not  all  of  the  space  in  GAME 
NEWS  every  month,— faithfulness,  endle  ss  hours  on  the  job,  and  the  highest  effici- 
ency are  the  rule,  not  the  exceptions,  with  these  officers.  And  so  GAME  NEWS  may 
seldom  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  individual  accomplishments,  however  fine. 

But  George  Freas,  one  of  Game  Protector  Ambrose  Gerhart’s  deputies,  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  is  probably  unique  in  using  radio  in  apprehending  violators.  Mr. 
Freas  has  a receiver  installed  in  his  car  and  has  arrangements  with  a local  broad- 
casting station  to  put  on  the  ether  at  once  any  notice  telephoned  in  to  them  by  anyone 
that  a violation  of  the  game  laws  is  taking  place.  Mr.  Freas,  cruising  around  on  his 
“beat”  picks  It  up  and  races  to  the  point  indicated,  olften  catching  the  violator  in 
the  very  act. 

All  of  which  recalls  the  alien  who  when  picked  up  by  Clarence  Ederer  with  his  auto- 
giro went  off  complaining  bitterly  and  profanely  that  “it  was  no  fair  for  drop  down 
from  skj'  and  ketch  feller!” 


A DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  RAISING  OF 
FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS 

Requirements 

Raising  fur-bearing  animals  for  commer- 
cial purposes  in  Pennsylvania,  may  be  con- 
ducted only  under  a license  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners.  Tlie  cost 
of  such  a license  is  one  dollar. 

An  application  blank  for  a Fur  Farming 
License  may  be  secured  from  the  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The 
applicant  must  state  on  the  license  applica- 
tion whether  the  farm  or  proposed  farm  is 
to  consist  of  inclosed  pens,  fenced  enclosure 
or  open  marsh.  The  completed  application 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Board,  accom- 
panied by  a check  for  one  dollar,  payable 
to  the  Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners,  or  a one  dollar  bill  can  be 
attached  to  the  application. 

Fur-Bearing  Animals  Defined 

The  term  “fur-bearing  animals”  insofar 
as  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  con- 
cerned, shall- include ; (a)  mink,  (b)  musk- 
rat, (c)  opossum,  (d)  otter,  (e)  skunk,  and 
(f)  beaver. 


When,  a Fur  Farming  License  is  Not 
Required 

The  law  does  not  require  a Fur  Farming 
License  for  the  following: 

(a)  To  farm  any  animals  for  commercial 
purposes  which  are  not  classed  as  fur-bear- 
ing animals. 

(b)  To  hold  in  captivity  a live  fur-bear- 
ing animal  lawfully  secured  during  the  open 
season  and  not  used  for  breeding  purposes. 

Privileges  Granted  by  the  Law  to  Operators 

of  Licensed  Fur  Farms  of  the  Pen  or 
Approved  Fenced  Enclosure  Type 

A licensed  fur  farmer,  where  the  animals 
are  raised  in  pens  or  approved  fenced  en- 
closures, can  sell,  give  away,  ship  alive,  kill 
or  pelt,  within  said  enclosure,  without  re- 
gard to  sex  or  numbers,  animals  or  pelts 
at  any  time  of  the  year  under  the  following 
regulations : 

(a)  To  remove  animals  from  a pen  or 
fenced  enclosure,  in  any  manner  or  season 
of  the  year,  a tag  must  be  secured  from  the 
Board  and  attached  to  each  container  of 
pelts  or  animals.  These  tags  can  be  secured 
at  cost,  which  is  two  cents  each.  Instruc- 
tions are  on  the  tags. 

(b)  Before  any  animals  can  be  Icilled  or 


pelted  during  the  close  season  for  taking 
fur-bearing  animals,  the  licensee  shall  notify 
the  Board  of  the  number  and  species  said 
licensee  wishes  to  kill  or  pelt.  This  notice 
is  required  when  the  animals  are  Icilled  and 
pelted  during  the  close  season  and  is  not 
required  when  the  animals  are  sold,  given 
away,  or  exchanged,  during  the  close  sea- 
son, or  sold,  given  \avxiy,  exchanged,  Icilled 
or  pelted  during  the  open  season. 

Marshes 

The.  owner  or  owners  or  bona  fide  lessee 
or  lessees  of  marshes,  or  other  land  and 
water  areas  naturally  inhabited  or  stocked 
with  muskrats,  who  may  desire  to  operate 
a fur  farm  without  fencing,  may  obtain  a 
license  to  farm  fur-bearing  animals. 

Fur-bearing  animals  raised  under  a license 
on  al  marsh  or  other  area  not  fenced  cannot 
be  killed  or  pelted  except  during  the  open 
season  for  taking  fur-bearing  animals.  A 
permit  can  be  issued  by  the  Board  to  the 
licensee  to  take  alive,  for  breeding  purposes, 
not  more  than  ten  fur-bearing  animals  of 
both  sexes  in  any  one  year. 

Reports 

The  license  to  raise  fur-bearing  animals 
shall  be  effective  from  June  1 to  May  31, 
next  following.  The  holder  or  holders  of 
such  licenses  shall  furnish  the  Board  a 
yearly  report  of  his  or  its  operation,  not 
later  than  June  15  of  each  year  following 
the  expiration  of  such  license.  Blank  report 
sheets  are  forwarded  with  each  license  or 
renewal. 


HOW  TO  PRESENT  BOUNTY 
CLAIMS 

When  forwarding  pelts  for  bounty,  one 
should  not  inclose  the  affidavit  with  the 
pelts.  If  this  is  done,  the  package  will  be 
returned  to  the  sender  and  he  will  be  obliged 
to  pay  the  additional  postage  due  as  first- 
class  mail.  One  should  insert  the  affidavit 
in  a separate,  envelope  and  place  first-class 
postage  on  the  envelope  and  securely  fasten 
it  to  the  package  containing  the  pelts, 
(preferably  by  pasting).  This  will  be  in 
accordance  with  postal  regulations  and 
effect  a great  saving,  as  the  affidavit  will  be 
sent  by  first-class  mail  while  the  pelts  will 
be  accepted  for  mailing  under  the  parcel 
post  rates. 

When  the  affidavit  is  not  mailed  with  the 
pe'ts,  be  sure  your  name  and  address  is  on 
the  package,  OTHERWISE  THE  OWNER 
OF  THE  PELTS  CANNOT  BE  DETER- 
MINED. TO  AVOID  ERRORS,  IT  IS  BEST 
TO  MAIL  THE  AFFIDAVIT  WITH  THE 
PELTS  AS  DESCRIBED  ABOVE. 


FORTY-FIVE  POUND  WILD 
CAT 

A forty-five  pound  wild  cat,  an  un- 
usually large  specimen,  was  trapped 
recently  in  the  vicinity  of  Yost  Run, 
Centre  County,  by  Al  Bloom,  of 
Clearfield.  The  animal  measured  67 
inches  in  length. 
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SUMMARY  SHEET  OP  BOUNTY  CLAIMS 
ALLOWED  ON  NOXIOUS  ANIMALS 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OP 
NOVEMBER,  1933 


County 

Wild 

Cats 

Gray  Wea-  Gos- 
Foxes  sels  hawks 

Amount 

Adams  

0 

13 

36 

0 

$ 88.00 

Allephenv  

0 

4 

31 

0 

47.00 

Armstronj:  

0 

8 

149 

1 

186.00 

Beaver  

0 

1 

10 

0 

14.00 

Bedford  

0 

17 

65 

0 

133.00 

Berks  

0 

5 

146 

0 

166.00 

Blair  

0 

12 

105 

0 

153.00 

Bradford  . . . . 

0 

48 

179 

0 

871.00 

o 

12 

77 

0 

125  00 

0 

1 

137 

0 

141.00 

Cambria  

0 

14 

266 

1 

327.00 

Cameron  

0 

11 

6 

1 

65.00 

Carbon  

0 

1 

81 

0 

85.00 

Centre!  

2 

.52 

DO 

2 

347.00 

Chester  

0 

0 

.34 

0 

34.00 

Clnrion  

0 

3 

262 

0 

274.00 

Clearfield  

0 

6T 

373 

1 

646.00 

Clinton  

0 

53 

63 

0 

275.00 

Columbia  

0 

8 

95 

0 

127.00 

Crawford  

0 

0 

348 

0 

348.00 

Cumberland 

...  0 

8 

61 

2 

103.00 

Dauphin  

0 

10 

87 

1 

132.00 

Delaware  

0 

0 

0 

0 

Elk  

0 

12 

122 

0 

170.00 

Erie  

0 

0 

197 

0 

107.00 

Fayette  

0 

22 

103 

0 

191.00 

Forest  

0 

0 

25 

2 

35  on 

Franklin  

1 

25 

24 

0 

139.00 

Fulton  

0 

5 

10 

0 

30.00 

Greene  

0 

1 

20 

0 

24.00 

Huntingdon  .... 

1 

18 

64 

0 

1.51.00 

Indiana  ....... 

....  0 

21 

263 

0 

.347.00 

Jefferson  

0 

4 

128 

0 

144.00 

Juniata  

0 

3 

42 

0 

54.00 

Lackawanna  ... 

0 

25 

39 

0 

139.00 

Lancaster 

0 

18 

75 

0 

147.00 

Lawrence  

0 

0 

72 

0 

. 72.00 

Lebanon  

0 

0 

40 

0 

40.00 

Lehigh  

0 

2 

31 

0 

39.00 

Luzerne  

0 

30 

278 

0 

30R.O0 

Lycoming  

0 

24 

76 

1 

177.00 

McKean  

0 

3 

86 

2 

108.00 

Mercer  

0 

0 

108 

0 

108.00 

Mifflin  

2 

16 

46 

1 

145.00 

Monroe  

1 

9 

44 

0 

95.00 

Montgomery 

0 

R 

61 

0 

93.00 

Montour  

0 

0 

13 

0 

13.00 

Northampton 

0 

6 

44 

0 

6fi  00 

Northumberland 

0 

1 

52 

1 

61.00 

Perry  

0 

5 

32 

0 

52.00 

Philadelphia 

0 

2 

5 

0 

13.00 

Pike  

0 

25 

26 

3 

141.00 

Potter  

0 

7 

25 

2 

63.00 

Schuylkill  

0 

12 

71 

0 

119  no 

Snvder  

0 

5 

47 

0 

67.00 

Somerset  

0 

21 

326 

0 

410.00 

Siilllyan  

1 

3 

16 

1 

48.00 

Susquehanna 

0 

73 

50 

2 

352.00 

Tioga  

2 

10 

47 

1 

122.00 

Union  

0 

27 

26 

0 

134. 0( 

Venango  

0 

0 

1.50 

0 

150.00 

Warren  

0 

0 

110 

120.00 

Washington 

0 

1 

26 

0 

30.00 

Wayne  

0 

50 

17 

0 

217.00 

Westmoreland 

0 

21 

153 

0 

237.00 

Wyoming  

....  0 

31 

70 

0 

194.00 

York  

0 

16 

100 

0 

164.00 

Totals  

10 

910 

6070 

27 

$9,995.00 

Total  number  of 

cHiiins  for 

the 

month — 3,370. 

PROSECUTIONS 

During  October  officers  of  the 
Game  Commission  prosecuted  207 
cases,  chiefly  for  hunting  before  sea- 
son and  without  licenses. 

During  November  they  brought 
406  prosecutions.  Violations  were 
of  a miscellaneous  nature,  including 
killing  in  excess  of  the  bag  limit, 
shooting  game  birds  on  closed  days, 
killing  deer  out  of  season  and  hunt- 
ing without  license. 

LARGE  KILL  OF  BEAR  IN  TIOGA 

Tioga  County  reports  twenty-five  bears  le- 
gally killed  this  season,  and  three  killed 
illegally. 

One  freak  was  killed,  with  a comically 
small  head  and  absurdly  large  feet. 

Only  three  accidents  were  reported  during 
the  bear  season,  one  of  them  fatal. 


NOT  PLAYING  THE  GAME 

By  A Sportsman 

In  a recent  issue  of  one  of  our  leading 
sporting  magazines  I read  an  article  en- 
titled “Not  So  Bad,”  the  story  of  a 1932 
deer  hunt  in  Pennsylvania.  This  hunt  took 
place  in  Elk  County,  in  the  Dents  and  Hicks 
Run  districts. 

One  of  the  most  serious  complaints  of 
deer  hunters  in  this  section  of  the  country 
who  hunt  in  camps  or  parties,  is  that  the 
individual  hunters  of  the  state,  and  those 
that  come  from  other  states,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  organized  hunting  crowd’s  drive 
by  locating  themselves  on  runways  or  ad- 
vantageous points  and  shooting  deer  that 
are  driven  by  the  organized  party. 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that  last  year 
thirteen  men  killed  ten  bucks  in  this  par- 
ticular section.  Now  I consider  it  unfair 
and  poor  sportsmanship  on  the  part  of  any 
deer  hunter  or  any  crowd  of  deer  hunters 
who  do  not  organize  as  a hunting  party,  to 
take  advantage  of  drives  made  by  organized 
hunting  parties.  This  practice  was  reported 
last  year  by  members  of  camps  located  in 
Dents  and  Hicks  Run.  Individual  hunters, 
not  members  of  their  party,  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  drive.  They  mentioned  the 
fact  that  a crowd  from  West  Virginia  would 
locate  early  in  the  morning  at  points  where 
they  knew  that  the  organized  hunting  parties 
would  drive,  and  kill  deer  that  were  driven 
by  these  camps. 

I appreciate  the  fact  that  anyone  that 
takes  out  a hunting  license  is  entitled  to 
one  deer,  but  it  does  not  seem  right  that 
thirteen  men  should  get  ten  legal  bucks  un- 
less they  took  advantage  of  the  other  party’s 
drive. 

Tlie  average  deer  hunter  who  is  a member 
of  an  organized  hunting  camp  is  quite  peeved 
over  the  advantage  taken  of  them  by  indi- 
vidual hunters  that  are  not  members  of 
their  party, — and  rightly  so. 


STATE  POLICEMAN  HAS  TO  RES- 
CUE HUNTER  FROM  WOUNDED 
BUCK 

Ivan  Coulter,  of  Monongahela,  had  the 
unique  experience  of  requiring  the  State  ( 
Police,  to  save  him  from  a deer  he  had  shot. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  deer  season  Coul-  ; 
ter  shot  a young  buck  with  a “punkin  ball,” 
but  only  succeeded  in  wounding  it,  and  the 
deer  promptly  wheeled  and  charged  him.  He 
fired  again  but  missed,  and  by  that  time  the 
deer  was  almost  on  him. 

He  dropped  his  empty  gun  and  tried  to 
climb  a tree,  but  the  buck  was  too  close 
on  him  for  that,  and  so  round  and  round 
the  tree  they  raced,  pursuer  and  pursued, 
with  the  tables  turned  very  thoroughly.  Be- 
tween them  they  made  such  a din  that  Cor- 
poral Eshelman  of  the  State  Police,  who 
was  hunting  nearby,  heard  them  and  went  : 
to  investigate.  As  the  Corporal  expresses  it,  j 
“Well,  it  was  the  strangest  sight  I ever  hope  I 
to  see.  I don’t  know  whether  it  was  my  i 
official  duty  to  shoot  the  hunter  or  the  ■ 
hunted.  It  seemed  to  me  that  somebody — I 
the  deer  or  the.  man — was  breaking  the  ■ 
game  laws.”  [ 

The  trooper’s  first  shot  only  wounded  the  • 
deer  again,  and  again  it  charged,  and  he 
had  to  fire  a second  bullet — ^this  time  through 
the  head — before  Coulter  was  saved  from 
his  peril. 

It  developed  that  the  only  violator  of  the 
game  laws  was  the  deer. 

Ivan  complained,  “That  darned  deer 
didn’t  know  it  was  supposed  to  lay  down 
when  I shot  it.  I must  have  made  it  mad.” 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  REC- 
ORDS OF  LARGE  DEER  AND 
BEAR  KILLED,  ALSO  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS IF  AVAILABLE. 
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PROBABLY  the  worst  wild  animals  the 
early  settlers  of  this  region  had  to  con- 
tend with  were  wolves.  Not  that  they 
were  more  fierce  or  vindictive  than  the  pan- 
ther or  bear,  but  they  were  more  numerous, 
and  their  depredations  were  often  carried 
to  an  alarming  extent.  Although  they  rarely 
attacked  a bold  determined  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  face  them,  they  were  per- 
sistent in  their  efforts  to  annihilate  his 
flocks  and  he  who  could  keep  his  sheep 
and  lambs  secure  from  their  clutches  was 
indeed  lucky.  Especially  was  this  true  in 
regard  to  that  section  of  the  country  now 
embraced  by  the  southwestern  part  of  Sus- 
quehanna and  southeastern  portion  of  Brad- 
ford County.  A glimpse  of  their  work  in  the 
Tuscarora  Valley  during  the  log-cabin  days 
of  the  first  settlers  has  already  been  given 
to  the  reader.  It  is  but  a single  instance 
among  scores,  and  perhaps  hundreds,  that 
mark  the  early  pages  of  our  unwritten 
local  history. 

After  several  years  of  fighting  and  trap- 
ping the  midnight  prowlers  in  the  above 
mentioned  locality,  and  many  losses  in  spite 
of  constant  watchfulness,  neighbors  began 
to  increase,  and  more  sheep  were  brought  in 
to  feed  upon  the  sorrel  and  young  briars 
that  grew  abundantly  on  the  burnt  fallow 
grounds.  The  increase  of  sheep  seemed  to 
bring  a corresponding  increase  of  wolves, 
and  about  1830  they  became  more  trouble- 
some than  ever.  Two  or  three  sheep  were 
killed  every  week  within  a radius  of  five  or 
six  miles ; and  their  howls  were  heard  and 
depredations  committed  in  nearly  every 
clearing. 

Even  at  that  late  day,  there  was  in  one 
direction,  off  between  Silvera  and  Stevens- 
ville,  an  unbroken  wilderness  of  some  six  or 
seven  miles  in  extent,  The  Cogswell  Brothers, 
Julius  and  Elisha,  concluded  that  there  was 
a nest  or  den  of  young  wolves  in  that  wilder- 
ness. They  were  heard  nearly  every  night 
and  were  often  seen  even  in  the  daytime. 

About  this  time  Bela  Cogswell,  son  of 
Elisha  Cogswell,  a lad  of  some  11  or  12  years 
of  age,  saw  a huge  black  wolf  early  one 
morning  on  or  near  the  county  line  between 
Bradford  and  Susquehanna,  near  the  place 
where  the  main  Tuscarora  Creek  road  now 
crosses  the  stream.  The  black  or  Canada 


wolf  was  rarely  met  with  in  these  parts, 
though  indisputable  evidence  of  their  having 
been  seen  occasionally  has  been  recorded. 
They  were  much  larger  than  the  gray  wolf, 
and  were  nearly  as  strong  and  fierce  as  the 
panther.  The  boy  told  his  story,  but  the  old 
hunters  of  that  region,  having  never  seen 
one,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a black  wolf  and 
told  him  it  was  a bear.  But  the  boy  had 
seen  bears  and  gray  wolves  before  and  he 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  It  was  the 
same  lean  gaunt  form,  though  heavier  and 
more  formidable  in  appearance,  and  he  stuck 
to  it  that  he  had  seen  a black  wolf. 

Finally  the  sheep  killing  and  howling  in 
the  direction  of  the  big  woods  assumed  such 
proportions  that  it  became  necessary  for 
something  to  be  done.  Having  made  previous 
arrangements,  the  Cogswell  Brothers  set  out 
early  one  morning  in  June,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  scour  the  wilderness  and  find 
the  den  if  it  was  possible.  Each  carried  a 
good  heavy  bear  trap,  flint  lock  rifle,  bullet 
pouch,  and  powder  horn  well  supplied.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a good  dog  from  the 
place  now  called  Silviara,  and  those  who 
knew  of  their  going  knew  full  well  that  there 
were  none  in  the  border  settlement  better 
qualified  for  such  work,  and  they  bid  them 
Godspeed  as  they  went  out. 

They  started  in  a northwest  direction,  fol- 
lowing up  the  west  branch  of  the  Tuscarora 
Creek,  and  were  soon  in  the  inner  depths  of 
the  great  forest.  They  soon  came  to  a wolf 
path,  or  runway.  It  might  have  been  passed 
by  unnoticed  by  a common  observer,  but  their 
practical  eye  told  them  what  it  was,  and 
after  following  it  a short  time  to  get  the 
bearing,  or  direction,  and  observing  that  it 
grew  plainer  and  more  prominent  as  they 
proceeded,  they  left  it  to  circle  around  for 
others.  Several  of  these  trails  or  paths  were 
found,  leading  through  different  parts  of  the 
wilderness,  and  upon  careful  examination  it 
was  found  that  they  seemed  to  lead  toward 
a common  center,  like  the  spokes  in  a wheel. 

Making  a bit  of  calculation  as  to  where 
the  converging  paths  would  meet,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  tliat  experienced  bee  hunt- 
ers line  bees,  they  set  out  to  follow  one  of 
the  plainest  paths  to  the  center.  Up  hill  and 
down,  around  upturned  roots,  old  logs  and 
windfalls,  over  creeks  and  streams,  through 


FIGHTING 

WOLVES 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  story, 

generously  contributed  by  Mrs.  Sadie 
Crawford  of  Laceyville,  reminds  us 
only  too  vividly  of  the  many  trials  ex- 
perienced  by  Pennsylvania’ s early 
settlers. 


swamps,  briar  patches  and  laurel  thickets, 
they  tramped  on  until  they  were  tired  and 
foot  sore : and  the  sun  began  to  send  its 
slanting  rays  over  the  western  hill  tops, 
when  tliey  came  to  a high  ledge  of  rocks  in 
vvhicli  were  many  openings,  one  of  which  was 
well  worn,  and  large  enough  to  admit  a man. 

The  dog  was  highly  excited ; running  about 
with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  and  giving  every 
indication  that  game  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  With  dilated  eyes  and  beating 
hearts  the  men  stepped  before  the  principal 
opening,  with  cocked  rifles  to  their  shoulders, 
and  bid  the  faithful  dog  enter  the  den.  He 
obeyed  the  command  with  alacrity,  and  soon 
there  was  a loud  rumpus  within  the  dark 
passage.  The  old  ones  were  not  there ; and 
after  a short  battle  the  dog  brought  out  a 
young  one  about  one-third  grown.  It  was  a 
rough  little  customer,  gaunt  and  poor,  and 
after  dispatching  it  the  dog  was  sent  in 
again.  He  soon  brought  out  another ; and 
now,  knowing  that  the  old  wolves  were  not 
at  home,  one  of  the  men  prepared  himself 
and  entered  the  den,  Putnam-like,  while  the 
others  kept  careful  watch  outside,  rifle  in 
hand,  ready  to  shoot  the  old  ones  should 
they  make  their  appearance.  Two  more 
wolves  were  brought  out  alive  and  unharmed ; 
while  one  more,  making  five  in  all,  had 
crawled  back  into  a crevice  where  he  could 
not  be  easily  reached.  Satisfied  with  the 
day’s  adventure,  the  mouth  of  the  den  was 
carefully  walled  up,  traps  were  set  outside, 
and  each  man  with  his  gun  and  one  dead 
young  wolf  and  one  live  one,  started  for 
home,  where  they  arrived  about  8 o’clock  in 
the  evening. 

Before  10  o’clock  the  wolves  were  after 
the  sheep  in  the  yard  back  of  the  house. 
They  had  probably  followed  the  scent  of  the 
young  ones,  and  when  they  came  to  the  clear- 
ing went  after  the  sheep.  They  were  driven 
off  as  they  had  been  on  previous  occasions, 
and  early  next  morning  the  men  started  out 
again  for  the  den,  taking  the  boy,  Bela,  along 
with  them  to  help  carry  tools  to  dig  with, 
for  they  had  determined  to  rout  the  last  wolf 
from  the  vicinity  if  it  laid  in  the  power  of 
man  to  accomplish. 

They  had  expected  to  find  one  or  both  of 
the  old  wolves  in  a trap ; but  in  this  they 
were  disappointed.  The  traps  remained  un- 
touched, and  there  was  little  or  no  signs  that 
the  old  ones  had  been  around.  Taking  down 
part  of  the  stones  where  they  had  walled 
the  entrance,  they  went  in  and  dug  out  the 
young  one  they  had  left  the  day  before,  and 
took  him  home  without  further  adventure. 

These  young  wolves  were  of  a very  dark 
color ; and  caused  much  wonder  by  those 
who  saw  them.  Bela  claimed  they  were 
(Continihed  on  Page  11) 
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A HUNT  OF  A CENTURY  AGO  IN 
AVESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

Small  game,  such  as  wild  turkey,  pheas- 
ants, partridges,  rabbits,  squirrel,  and  so 
forth,  abounded,  and  in  some  localities  were 
a nuisance  to  the  growing  crops.  Turkey 
were  always  considered  a great  delicacy. 
Twice  each  year  they  had  droves  of  wild 
pigeons  to  shoot,  that  is,  on  migrations 
north  in  the  spring  and  south  in  the  faii. 
To  give  some  idea  of  small  game  hunting, 
let  us  quote  the  following  from  an  old  news- 
paper published  in  1820 : 

“On  July  4,  1820,  fourteen  hunters,  citi- 
zens of  Donegal  Township,  divided  into  two 
parties  and  commenced  the  pursuit  of  game. 
In  the  evening  they  met,  and  the  scalps 
being  counted  it  appeared  that  they  had 
killed  239  squirrels,  21G  blackbirds,  255 
ground  squirrels,  238  woodpeckers,  7 ground 
hogs,  18  hawks,  and  IG  crows.  Total  num- 
ber 1009.” — IVm.  G.  Matthews,  Game  Refuge 
Keeper,  Rector,  Pa, 


TO  A TREE 

When  Ood  above  shall  call  me  home 

and  I on  earth  no  more  shall  roam, 
Lay  me  to  rest  in  a wooded  place 

with  Trees  to  show  my  Fathers  grace. 

Let  those  Trees  stand  his  love  to  show, 
that  all  mankind  may  to  him  go. 

For  God  has  placed  them  on  the  land 
to  shoiv  his  love  on  every  hand. 

God  made  the  Bees  and  Birds  and  Trees, 
that  all  mankind  might  live  with  ease, 
A Tree  of  beauty  and  grace  and  love 

to  speak  for  the  Master  of  love  above. 

So  when  Fm  gone  to  him  above 

I leant  a Tree  to  show  my  love. 

And  let  there  be  no  marking  there 
except  a Tree  xvith  shade  so  fair. 

— W.  D.  Blake. 


BUILD  BIRD  HOUSES 


GAME  REFUGE  NO.  1,  CLINTON  Cl 

I 

FREAK  PHEASANT  i 

A male  English  ringneck  pheasant,  with  ; 
snow-white  plumage  in  place  of  the  usual 
brilliant  markings  of  this  breed,  was  killed  : 
by  William  Bradley,  of  Chadds  Ford,  re-  j 
cently.  Hunters  had  seen  the  strange  bird  { 
at  various  times  during  the  past  four  years,  j 
but  it  escaped  the  gunners  successfully  until  ' 
it  came  into  the  range  of  Bradley’s  gun  after  i 
the  hunter  flushed  it  in  a field  near  his 
home. 

The  bird  is  a real  albino.  Although  in 
size  and  features  it  exactly  resembles  the 
normal  male  ringneck,  the  feathers  are  pure  - 
white  the  eyes  blue  and  the  feet  pink.  The 
tail  feathers  are  somewhat  longer,  broader  | 
and  coarser  than  in  the  common  ringneck, 
and  are  much  like  the  feathers  of  a white 
leghorn  chicken. 

George  H.  Straley,  game  news  columnist  ■ 
for  the  Daily  Local  News  (West  Chester), 
reports  that  the  bird,  which  Bradley  is  hav- 
ing mounted,  aroused  a great  deal  of  inter- 
est among  local  hunters. 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  DEER  COUNTRY 

DISEASES  AND  PARASITES  OF 
MIGRATORY  WATERFOWL 

Diseases  and  parasites  take  a toll  of  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  to  an  extent  but  slightly 
known.  Further  investigations  may  disclose 
information  arid  research  will  probably  de- 
velop means  of  prevention.  Among  water- 
fowl  diseases  the  “western  duck  sickness” 
is  probably  the  most  serious.  Millions  of 
ducks  and  other  waterfowl  have  perished 
from  this  disease  alone  in  several  western 
provinces  and  states.  The  cause  was  first 
ascribed  to  alkaline  water  having  a toxic 
effect  on  birds,  but  recently  it  has  been  de- 
termined to  he  a microbe.  The  disease,  botu- 
lism, is  contagious.  It  occurs  locally  on 
bodies  of  water  the  levels  of  which  have 
been  lowered.  Birds  suffering  from  this  dis- 
ease have  recovered  after  having  been  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water.  Prevention  of  botu- 
lism by  control  of  water  levels  in  some  areas 
ought  to  be  feasible  in  the  future.  If  so, 
many  birds  will  be  saved.  Botulism,  due  to 
its  destructiveness,  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 


vey, the  California  Fish  and  Game  Division, 
and  others  investigated  the  situation.  Ac- 
cording to  their  findings,  this  disease  origi- 
nates in  food  contaminated  with  the  toxin 
exuded  by  botuiinus  germs.  Absorption  of 
this  toxin  is  facilitated  by  abrasions  of  mu- 
cous membranes.  For  instance,  birds  in- 
fected with  stomach  worms  more  readily 
succumb  than  birds  not  affected  by  such  para- 
sites. Bodies  of  dead  birds,  decaying  insects 
and  animals,  or  even  plants,  are  potential 
sources  of  botuiinus  bacteria.  Shallow,  stag- 
nant water  accumulates  infected  substances. 
The  maintenance  of  sufficient  fresh  water 
and  the  removal  of  decaying  animals  or  vege- 
table matter  from  mud  fiats,  shores  and  shal- 
low waters  on  certain  areas  during  the  pe- 
riods of  hot  weather  will  combat  or  prevent 
this  cause  of  heavy  losses  among  waterfowl. 


UNUSUAL  HAWK  BEH.AVIOR 

Attacked  by  a Marsh  Hawk  that  invaded 
his  home  on  August  29,  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  of 
Erie,  received  severe  wounds  on  the  arms  in 
his  fight  to  capture  the  bird. 


Flying  about  the  hmise,  the  hawk  first 
drove  a dog  to  cover  in  ihe  Davis  yard  and 
then  crashed  against  a window,  breaking  it. 
After  gaining  entry  it  proceeded  to  kill  a 
small  pet  bird  that  had  been  taken  from  its 
cage  but  a moment  before. 

Davis  was  away  when  the  hawk  first  ai>- 
peared.  His  wife  and  two  small  children, 
driven  from  the  house  by  the  bird,  awaited 
him  and  after  hearing  their  story,  lie  armed 
himself  with  wire  screening  that  he  removed 
from  a door. 

The  hawk  had  taken  refuge  in  a second 
floor  room  and  when  Davis  tried  to  capture 
it  the  bird  drove  at  his  face  and  furiously 
attacked  him.  However,  iie  managed  to 
brush  it  awaj',  but  it  returned  and  graspeu 
him  about  tb.e  left  arm  with  its  talons,  in- 
flicting deep  wounds  before  he  secured  a hold 
on  the  bird’s  neck  and  strangled  it. 

The  hawk  was  identified  by  oflicials  at  the 
Erie  Public  Library,  where  it  will  be  mounted 
and  placed  on  display  in  the  museum. 

Mr.  Davis  will  not  be  an  easy  convert  to 
the  sob  sister  dogma  that  the  Marsh  Hawk 
is  “wholly  beneficial.” 
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YOUNG  PHEASANTS  BEING  TRANSFERRED  FROM  BROODING  HOUSE  TO  A REARING  FIELD 


Pennsylvania’s  New  Method  of  Pheasant  Propagation 


IN  1928  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  entered  the  business  of 
propagating  game  birds.  The  first  ac- 
tivities in  this  work  were  carried  on  at  the 
various  State  Game  Refuges.  That  year 
Refuge  Keepers  shipped  for  restocking  and 
breeding  purposes  3,673  ringnecked  pheas- 
ants. There  was  a total  of  10,280  pheasant 
eggs  set.  Many  of  our  Game  Refuges,  lo- 
cated in  tlie  mountainous  sections  of  the 
State,  offered  but  small  areas  suitable  to 
pheasant  propagation  and  were,  therefore, 
limited  as  to  production.  In  the  meantime 
the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  gave  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  estabiishment  of 
two  State  Game  Farms.  Late  in  1928  tbe 
Board  approved  such  action ; so  in  1929  the 
Fisher  and  Jordan  State  Game  Farms  began 
to  operate  with  the  chicken  hen  as  the  in- 
cubator and  brooder. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  these 
two  game  farms  that  it  would  take  five  years 
to  bring  them  to  a point  of  satisfactory  pro- 
duction both  as  to  number  of  birds  produced 
as  well  as  cost  of  production. 

Pennsylvania  is  now  finishing  its  fifth  year 
in  the  game  farm  business.  Before,  we  con- 
sider results  of  the  fifth  year  let  us  look 
over  the  records  of  Pennsylvania’s  two  game 
farms  so  far  as  production  figures  are  con- 
cerned. 


NUMBER  OF  PHEASANTS  SHIPPED 


Year 

Fisher  Farm 

Jordan  Farm 

1929 

505 

1,183 

1930 

3,128 

3,482 

1931 

2,681 

7,050 

1932 

4,539 

5,079 

Total 

10,853 

16,794 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  four  years  a total 
of  but  27,647  ringnecked  pheasants  were 
actually  shipped  from  these  two  farms. 
Without  going  into  the  technical  problems 
of  game  bird  propagation  and  the  many 
diflBculties  encountered  during  these  four 
years  it  had  to  be  admitted  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  were  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
Some  drastic  changes  would  have  to  be  made 
to  take  Pennsylvania’s  State  Game  Farms 
out  of  the  (luestionable  stat^is  in  which  they 
were,  and  in  which  many  other  game  farms, 
both  State  and  privately  controlled,  had  per- 
mitted themselves  to  remain  or  to  close  en- 
tirely. 

Immediately  after  the  1932  season  inten- 
sive study  was  given  to  what  had  been 


learned  in  the  artificial  incubation  and 
brooding  of  pheasants.  During  1931  and 
1932  Pennsylvania  had  conducted  experi- 
ments in  tbe  more  modern  methods,  and  in- 
formation thus  obtained,  supplemented  by 
the  experience  of  others  in  this  work,  in- 
fluenced the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
to  take  steps  to  entirely  revolutionize  game 
l)ird  propagation  at  the.  State  Game  Farms.. 
For  weeks  during  the  fall  of  1932  and  the 
winter  of  1933  this  matter  was  studied  and 
Pennsylvania’s  present  system  was  formu- 
lated. When  these  plans  began  to  form  and 
the  entire  system  practically  plotted  out  it 
gave  one  the  shivers  if  he.  permitted  him- 
self to  dout)t  for  one  instance  the  feasibility 
of  the  proposed  system.  It  meant  an  invest- 
ment of  thousands  of  dollars.  On  the  re- 
sults obtained  would  depend  the  future  ac- 
tivity of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion in  game  bird  propagation.  No  one 
wants  to  be  in  on  a failure  and  if  any  credit 
is  due  for  our  success  this  year  it  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  Board  of  Game  Commission- 
ers for  authorizing  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  put  into  effect  what  we  may  well 
refer  to  as  Pennsylvania’s  Game  Farm  Sys- 
tem. 

This  article  will  not  go  into  any  technical 
or  scientific  angles  of  our  present  system 
of  game  bird  propagation.  Just  a general 
description  of  our  equipment,  methods  and 
results  is  all  that  will  be  mentioned  here. 
For  our  purpose  of  description  we  have 
selected  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm  for 
both  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Farms  are 
identical  insofar  as  equipment,  etc.,  are  con- 
cerned. 

INCUBATION 

We  selected  an  incubator-hatcher  machine 
with  dual  heating  control  with  a capacity 
of  approximately  12,000  pheasant  eggs.  We 
constructed  a specially  designed  one-story 
concrete  block  incubation  building  rather 
than  attempt  to  remodel  a building  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  realized  that  much  of  our 
success  would  depend  upon  the  success  we 
would  have  in  incubating.  If  proper  condi- 
tions for  successful  hatching  could  be  had 
we  proposed  to  have  the  necessary  equip- 
ment to  create  those  conditions. 

The  first  setting  of  231  eggs  were  placed 
in  the  machine  during  the  week  of  April  9, 
1933.  By  the  end  of  the  following  week  we 
had  set  4,173  eggs.  At  intervals  of  five  days 
additional  settings  of  2,000  eggs  each  were 


made.  Except  for  a short  period  in  mid- 
season, our  machine,  was  working  to  capac- 
ity, and  up  to  June  24th  we  had  set  a total 
of  27,263  pheasant  eggs.  Out  of  this  many 
eggs  there  was  produced  20,164  healthy 
chicks  or*  almost  74  % . of  all  eggs  set.  Not 
one  of  our  hatches  fell  below  84%  of  fertile 
eggs  and  we  had  a number' of  hatches  over 
90%  of  fertile  eggs.  Trouble  developed  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  hatches  in  our  large 
machine,  the  hatch  spreading  out  over  a 
period  of  two  days.  This  was  corrected  by 
hatching  in  small  all-electric  hatchers  which 
brought  all  chicks,  out  over  a period  of  but 
a few  hours. 

BROODING 

There  were  two  general  methods  of  brood- 
ing considered,  either  a unit  brooder  house 
or  colony  brooder  houses.  If  we  were  to 
use  a unit  brooding  house  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  other  equipment  in  the 
hardening  off  process  to  follow  the  removal 
of  the  birds  from  the  large  brooder  house. 
If  colony  brooder  houses  would  be  used  the 
young  birds  could  go  through  the  various 
changes  in  the  house  where  they  were 
started.  The  latter  type  of  brooder  house 
especially  appealed  to  us  and  fifty  round 
brooder  houses  were  secured.  Each  house 
has  a floor  space  of  about  105  square  feet. 
Electric  hovers  with  thermostat  control, 
each  having  a capacity  of  about  200  pheas- 
ant chicks  were  used  in,  these  houses. 

Various  litters  were  tried,  such  as  poultry 
peat  moss,  washed  sand,  oats  hulls,  straw 
and  clean  planer  shavings.  Every  one  of 
these  litters  except  the  shavings  caused 
some  trouble  and  were  eventually  discarded. 
One  house  was  equipped  with  a small  mesh 
wire  floor  but  the  birds  in  this  house  de- 
veloped toe  picking.  As  a wire  floor  creates 
an  ideal  condition,  we  experimented  with  its 
use  throughout  the  season  in  an  effort  to 
overcome  this  one  objection. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  we  placed 
but  150  chicks  to  the  house.  As  the  season 
progressed  and  our  hatches  were  far  exceed- 
ing our  estimates,  we  jumped  this  figure 
above  the  200  mark  and  at  one  time  300 
pheasant  chicks  were  placed  in  one  colony 
brooder  house.  We  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  where  but 
150  birds  are  placed  to  each  house.  Let  us 
take  one  group  of  chicks  and  follow  them 
through  from  the  time  they  are  incubated 
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Those  in  charge  of  such  work  will  have  to 
study  this  problem  for  themselves.  We 
found  it  possible,  weather  conditions  per- 
mitting, to  reduce  our  hover  temperatures 
until  the.  heat  was  turned  off  entirely.  This 
may  be  done  in  the  section  of  Pennsylvania 
where  the  Fisher  Farm  is  located  when  the 
birds  reached  an  age  of  about  four  to  five 
weeks.  At  two  weeks  of  age,  and  again  if 
weather  conditions  were  favorable  at  one 
week,  the  birds  were  permitted  to  leave 
the  brooder  house  on  a wire  bottom  runway 
or  sun  porch.  At  the  end  of  the  third  or 
fourth  week  the  young  pheasants  were  given 
a run  on  the  ground  direct  fyom  the  brooder 
house.  The  area  of  their  ground  runway 
was  just  as  large  as  one  roll  (150  linear 
feet)  of  iwultry  netting  would  enclose.  In 
another  two  or  three  weeks,  at  the  age  of 
about  six  weeks,  those  birds  that  had  devel- 
oped properly  were  transferred  to  a large 
holding  field,  there  to  await  the  time  when 


until  they  are  ready  for  release  in  a wild 
state. 

The  day  before  the  hatch  is  due  off  the 
colony  brooder  house  is  prepared.  The 
house  has  been  cleaned  and  disinfected. 
Clean  litter  is  placed  on  the  floor  and  the 
water  fountains  and  feed  trays  cleaned  and 
put  in  place.  The  electric  hover  has  been 
connected  and  regulated  to  a temperature 
of  98  degrees.  tWhile  this  has  been  going  on, 
the  chicks  have  been  removed  from  the 
small  hatchers  and  placed  in  the  hatching 
compartments  of  the  large  machine  regu- 
lated to  a temperature  of  100  degrees.  This 
is  the  first  drop  in  temperature.  After  they 
have  been  thoroughly  dried,  150  chicks  are 
placed  in  a carrying  box  and  transported  to 
the  brooding  field.' 

At  the.  beginning  of  the  1933  season  our 
young  birds  were  started  out  on  a 24% 
protein  mash  supplemented  by  clabber  and 
lettuce  leaves  chopped  very  fine.  By  the 
end  of  the.  season  the  protein  content  of 
our  mash  was  jumped  to  30%  with  very 
good  results.  The  24%  mash  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

490  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 
260  lbs.  wheat  bran 
240  lbs.  flour  wheat  middlings 
200  lbs.  ground  oats 
240  lbs.  dried  skim  milk 
100  lbs.  alfalfa  meal 
220  lbs.  meat  scrap  (55%  protein) 
220  lbs.  fish  meal 
20  lbs.  salt 
20  lbs.  cod  liver  oil 

The  above  mash  can  be  built  to  30% 
by  Increasing  the  meat  scrap  and  adding 
250  pounds  of  soya  bean  meal.  Our  pheas- 
ants developed  wonderfully  on  either  mash. 

No  standard  methods  of  determining 
proper  hover  temperatures  may  be  set  up, 
for  local  conditions  govern  this  matter. 

t A small  hardware  cloth  guard  about  12  inches 
high  is  placed  completely  around  the  hover  at  a dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  hover. 

1 The  chicks  are  carefully  removed  from  the  car- 
rying box  and  placed  under  the  hover.  The  wire 
guard  prevents  their  wandering  away  from  their 
source  of  heat  before  they  become  acquainted  with 
their  new  conditions.  Within  the  next  twenty-four  to 

thirty-six  hours  this  guard  may  be  removed. 


Placing  the  Newly  Hatched  Chicks  in  the  Brooder 


One  of  the  Many  New  Type  Brooder  Houses 


they  would  be  crated  and  shipped  for  release^ 
in  a wild  state.  The  few  birds  remaining 
in  the  brooder  houses  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  another  house  so  that  a sufficient 
number  of  houses  would  become  available 
for  the  second  lot  of  birds.  We  pa.ssed  two 
lots  of  birds  through  each  house,  using  the 
method  outlined,  except  that  the  ground 
runway  w'as  moved  to  fresh  ground. 

It  will  be  noted  that  from  the  day  the 
young  chick  hatched  to  the  day  he  was 
released  there  was  a gradual  hardening  pro- 
cess in  operation. 

The  various  steps  involved  could  be  ex- 
pressed briefly  as  follows : 

Chick  hatched  at  103  degrees  placed  in 
hatching  compartment  of  incubator-hatcher 
at  100  degrees. 

After  24  hours  placed  under  hover  in 
brooder  house  at  98  degrees. 

First  week  confined  to  brooder  house. 

Second  w’eek  given  access  to  sun  porch. 

Third  w’eek  given  access  to  ground  run- 
way and  hover  temperature  reduced. 

Fourth  week  hover  temperature  reduced. 

Fifth  week  hover  turned  off  completely. 

Sixth  to  seventh  week  transferred  to  hold- 
ing field. 

Eighth  to  tenth  week  released. 

Methods  or  systems  used  in  game  bird 
propagation,  after  all  is  said,  are  finally 
measured  by  results.  After  the  results  ob- 
tained at  the  Fisher  Farm,  shown  below,  are 
studied,  not  even  the  most  hard-boiled  game 
propagator  would  dare  say  our  results  were 
not  satisfactory. 

Number  of  pheasant  eggs  set  27,263 

Number  of  chicks  hatched  . . . 20,164 

Number  of  pheasants  raised  16,660 

The  above  figures  are  as  of  August  12th 
and  as  our  .voungest  pheasants  were  four 
weeks  of  age  at  that  date  they  are  included 
in  the  total  raised.  In  other  words,  we 
hatched  almost  74%  of  all  eggs  set  and 
raised  better  than  82%  of  all  chicks  hatched. 

Of  the  16,660  plieasants  raised  all  but 
2,000  will  be  released  before  the  1933  open 
season.  By  referring  to  figures  shown  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  it  will  be  note<l 
that  but  10,853  pheasants  were  shipped  from 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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SITE  OF  NEW  STATE  GAME  FARM  ALONG  LOYALSOCK  CREEK  SEVERAL  mLES  EAST  OF  MONTOURSVILLE,  LYCOMING  COUNTY 


PRIZE  CONTEST  FOR  KILLING 
CROWS  OPEN  TILL  MARCH  1 

The  L.  S.  L.  Sportsmen’s  Association,  of 
Orrstown,  is  sponsoring  a drive  on  crows  in 
Franklin  and  Cumberland  Counties.  Large 
numbers  of  these  destructive  birds  annually 
winter  in  the  sitate  and  consume  the  nat- 
ural food  of  game  and  other  birds,  besides 
doing  other  damage  to  crops  and  killing 
small  birds  and  animals. 

In  order  to  eliminate  a large  number  of 
these  pests  and  thereby  save  this  natural 
food  for  our  game,  the  L.  S.  L.  Sportsmen’s 
Association  is  putting  on  a contest  for  killing 
crows,  and  is  offering  a large  list  of  valuable 
prizes. 

This  contest  is  open  to  everyone  in  Frank- 
lin and  Cumberland  Counties,  and  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  association  that  every  sports- 
man 'take  part  in  this  contest. 

The  following  prizes  will  bei  given  to  the 
persons  killing  the  largest  number  of  crows. 
And  it  is  likely  that  more  prizes  will  be 
added  to  this  list  as  the  contest  progresses ; 

Repeating  shotgun,  12  gauge,  hammerless ; 
repeating  rifle,  .22  calibre ; hunting  coat ; 
hunting  coat ; hunting  coat ; hunting  knife. ; 
hunting  knife;  hunting  hat  or  cap;  hunting 
hat  or  cap;  flashlight. 

The  rules  of  this  contest  are  as  follows : 

1.  All  persons  who  reside  in  Franklin  or 
Cumberland  Counties,  and  who  possess  a 
resident  hunter’s  license  for  the  year  1933, 
may  enter  this  contest. 

2.  The  heads  of  all  crows  killed  shall  be 
presented  to  a qualified  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation, within  ten  days  after  being  killed, 
who  will  cut  off  the  point  of  the  bill  on 
each  and  every  head  presented  to  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  presenting  same 
and  shall  promptly  destroy  said  heads,  and 
give  a written  receipt  for  the  number  of 
heads  so  presented  to  him. 

3.  No  person  shall  present  for  credit  any 
crows  killed  by  another,  and  any  person  so 
doing  shall  forfeit  all  claim, s to  any  prizes. 

4.  Numerous  citizens  have  been  desig- 
nated in  different  parts  of  the  territory  to 
receive  and  keep  record  of  the  heads  brought 
in,  so  that  no  one  may  have  undue  difficulty 
in  receiving  proper  credit  for  crows  killed. 

This  contest  shall  be  in  force  from  the 
present  time  until  March  1,  1934. 


LARGE  BEAR 

A large  black  bear  weighing  472 
pounds  was  killed  bv  Dr.  Roland,  a 
non-resident,  of  Elizabeth,  New  York, 
who  was  hunting  with  a party  of 
Ebensburg  hunters  at  the  Crystal 
Springs  Camp,  Clinton  County. 
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THE  KITTY  MADE  HIS  BED 

From  the  Bradford  County  Pont; 

It’s  brains ! 

The  editor  vouches  for  this  one.  He  saw 
it  with  his  own  eyes,  and  he  was  sober  (as 
usual). 

It  was  on  the  bitterly  cold  night  of  Oc- 
tober 18,  and  the  place  was  in  front  of  the 
Enterprise  Store  in  Wyalusing. 

Traffic  had  disappeared  for  the  night,  and 
all  was  quiet.  So  quiet,  in  fact,  that  the 
editor  was  a bit  startled  at  the  sound  of  a 
paper  scraping  along  the  brick.  Across  the 
street  he  spied  a pointed-nose  black  kitty 
with  a white  streak  down  his  back,  walking 
backwards  along  the  gutter  dragging  a large 
theatre  poster.  He  (the  kitty)  dragged  it 
over  a pile  of  leaves  which  had  been  piled 
curb  high. 

Then  Mr.  Pole  Cat  fetched  a newspaper 
which  he  draped  over  the  poster.  This  done, 
he  crawled  under  the  poster  upon  his  mat- 
tress of  leaves. 

The  absence  of  lost  motion  on  the  part 
of  the  highly  respected  little  animal  was 
remarkable.  After  pulling  the  poster  over 
the  leaves  and  shoVing  it  into  place,  he 
went  directly  to  the  newspaper^,  some  15 
feet  away,  and  dragged  it  to  his  bed,  where 
he  tugged  and  pulled  at  it  from  different 
angles,  until  it  was  in  place.  Then  he 
quickly  darted  underneath.  And  so  to  bed. 
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STOLEN 

Remington  35,  No.  125185  stolen 
from  store  of  Meyer  & Weller, 
Mahoningtown,  Pa.  If  found  please 
notify. 


BEAR  KILLS  AND  STARTS  TO 
EAT  DEER 

When  Tony  Skopack,  a hunter  from 
Pittsburgh,  left  the  road  a mile  and  a half 
up  Trout  Run,  he  came  within  ten  yards 
of  an  over  500-pound  bear  which  had  killed 
a 9-point  buck.  The  bear  was  scared  away 
and  Mr.  Skopack  went  back  to  his  car  to 
get  his  hunting  axe  to  cut  the  horns  off  the 
deer.  When  he  came  back  he  found  that 
the  bear  had  returned  and  was  eating  the 
deer.  There  were  no  bullet  marks  on  the 
buck.  One  hind  quarter  and  the  entrails  of 
the  buck  were  eaten  by  the  bear. 


A PAIL  OF  PENNIES 

When  Deputy  Game  Protector  H.  H.  Frey, 
of  Sprlngtown,  Pa.,  arrested  two  men  for 
illegal  hunting  during  the  past  season  he 
collected  in  payment  of  the  fines  4,000  pen- 
nies. They  were  in  a gallon  pail  and  Frey 
had  to  count  and  wrap  them  before  the  bank 
would  accept  them.  When  the  cashier 
weighed  them  they  tipped  the  scales  at  28 
pounds. 


FIGHTING  WOLVES 

crossed  with  the  black  wolf  he  had  seen. 
The  sequel  proved  that  he  was  correct.  Elisha 
Cogswell,  his  father,  had  a trap  set  for  a 
fox,  ou  what  is  now  W.  A.  Bennett’s  farm, 
and  D.  L.  Crawford,  who  lived  near,  was  to 
look  after  it.  One  morning  he  came  over  to 
Mr.  Cogswell’s  and  informed  him  that  the 
trap  was  gone.  The  old  pioneer  took  his 
trusty  rifle  from  its  accustomed  place  and  in 
company  with  the  informant  and  A.  Craw- 
ford, each  armed  with  good  flint  lock  rifles 
and  accompanied  by  two  large  and  savage 
dogs,  set  out  for  the  place  where  the  trap 
had  been  set. 

They  soon  found  where  the  fence  had  been 
scaled,  and  here  they  found  the  clog  of 
wood  that  had  been  attached  to  the  chain 
chewed  to  splinters.  This  at  once  was  de- 
clared the  work  of  a wolf.  He  had  probably 
become  fastened  in  the  fence  by  the  clog,  and 
he  had  chewed  and  bit  and  jerked  until  he 
had  freed  the  trap  from  the  stick.  Soon  the 
dogs  became  unusually  excited  and  whined 
and  leaped  about,  anxious  for  the  word  “go.” 
The  word  was  given  and  away  they  went  pell 
mell,  the  three  men  in  hot  pursuit.  In  a few 
moments  a great  battle  was  in  full  blast,  the 
trap  rattling,  twigs  cracking  and  bushes 
swaying,  while  the  angry  growls  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  was  loud  and  terriflc.  The  men 
soon  came  upon  the  scene,  and  sure  enough 
there  was  the  terrible  black  wolf  and  the 
two  flerce  dogs  engaged  in  a life  and  death 
struggle.  They  were  near  the  bank  of  the 
Tuscarora  Creek,  a few  rods  below  William 
Colburn’s  old  saw  mill.  The  dogs  were 
frightfully  lacerated  and  torn,  and  blood  was 
plenty.  They  were  flghting  to  the  death,  and 
they  were  deaf  to  the  shouts  of  the  men. 
There  was  no  chance  to  shoot  without  hitting 
them,  and  this  they  did  not  wish  to  do.  Over 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

and  over  they  rolled,  biting,  gouging  and 
tearing,  and  Anally  the  wolf  pitched  head- 
long down  the  bank  into  the  creek  which  at 
the  time  was  quite  high  and  deep.  As  he 
went  into  the  water  with  a loud  splash  D.  L. 
Crawford  leaped  forward  and  caught  him  by 
the  tail.  His  head  coming  to  the  surface  on 
the  other  side  of  a pole  that  lay  on  the  water, 
a bullet  was  instantly  sent  through  his  brain. 
As  he  was  drawn  from  the  water  it  was 
found  that  the  trap  was  only  holding  to  one 
of  his  toes. 

The  female  wolf,  it  was  believed,  left  the 
country,  as  she  was  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
for  some  time,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
season  the  sheep  had  rest ; but  she  returned 
again  next  year  with  another  mate  this  time 
a gray  one.  There  was  another  litter  raised 
that  year,  but  although  the  Cogswells  were 
diligent  in  the  search,  the  new  den  was  not 
found.  When  the  young  ones  were  about 
half-grown,  however,  the  old  male  and  four 
young  wolves  were  caught  in  traps  and  the 
mother  left  the  country  to  return  no  more. 
She  had  left  part  of  hei;  toes  in  a steel  trap 
and  she  cared  not  to  venture  further  upon 
the  dangerous  ground.  From  that  day  there 
were  no  more  sheep  known  to  have  been 
killed  by  wolves  in  that  part  of  the  county. 
“As  sure  as  St.  Patrick  banished  the  snakes 
and  toads  out  of  Ireland,  so  sure  did  the 
Cogsweils  banish  the  wolves  out  of  that  part 
of  the  land.” 


PROSECUTIONS 

In  August  field  officers  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission reported  129  prosecutions.  The  prin- 
cipal violations  were  for  killing  deer  in  close 
season,  hunting  without  license,  and  iiiegal 
fishing. 
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WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO 
PUBLISH  NOTICES  OF  LOST 
OR  STOLEN  ARTICLES  OR 
OF  LOCAL  SPORTS  EVENTS 
SUCH  AS  FIELD  TRIALS, 
TRAP  OR  SKEET  SHOOTS, 
ETC.,  IF  NOTICE  IS  GIVEN 
SUFFICIENTLY  IN  AD- 
VANCE. MATERIAL  MUST 
BE  SUBMITTED  A MONTH 
IN  ADVANCE. 


SQUIRRELS  DAMAGE  PLANTA- 
TIONS 

Jasper  Knecht,  forest  ranger  in  the  Sus- 
quehannock  State  Forest,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Cross  Fork,  reports  that  the  red  or 
pine  squirrels  are  causing  considerable  dam- 
age in  white  pine  plantations  by  gnawing 
the  bark  of  the  trees  so  severely  as  to  gir- 
dle them  and  cause  their  death. 

During  a recent  snowstorm  in  November, 
Ranger  Knecht  was  in  the  McGuire,  plan- 
tation and  saw  more  of  these  squirrels  than 
he  had  ever  seen  before.  Their  tracks  in 
the  snow  indicated  that  there  is  a large 
squirrel  population  in  that  section. 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 

During  November,  lectures  of  the 
Game  Commission  attended  67  meet- 
ings reaching  11,562  persons. 


DEER  RESCUED  FROM  WALLED 
TRAP 

One  day  during  November  an  eight-point 
buck,  presumably  chased  by  dogs,  jumped 
into  a large  wash  basin  at  the  abandoned 
coal  town  of  Wehrum.  The  basin  is  about 
40  square  feet,  surrounded  by  a concrete 
wall  about  24  feet  high.  The  floor,  which 
was  once  used  as  a settling  pit  after  the 
coal  was  washed,  was  covered  with  broken 
concrete  and  scrap  iron.  How  the  animal 
avoided  a broken  neck  or  other  fatal  in- 
jury is  a mystery.  Residents  of  the  town 
of  Vintondale  dropped  a rope  about  one  of 
its  horns  and  pulled  it  up,  unhurt.  When 
released  sometime  later,  it  kicked  its  heels 
high  in  air  and  disappeared  into  the  woods. 


U.  S.  ENTOMOLOGIST  EX- 
AMINES DEER 

Dr.  Harold  Peters,  Entomologist 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Winecoflf,  representative 
of  the  Game  Commission,  spent  three 
days  in  the  woods  during  the  recent 
big  game  season  in  an  effort  to  secure 
deer  parasites.  Although  the  officials 
examined  quite  a few  animals,  few 
lice  and  no  ticks  were  found.  The.v 
reported  the  deer  to  be  in  excellent 
condition  and  of  unusually  large  size. 


CAT  ADOPTS  FOUR  GRAY 
SQUIRRELS 

“Tabby,”  a cat  owned  by  John  Wingard, 
of  Graham  Avenue,  maile  no  objection  when 
four  young  gray  squirrels  found  abandoned 
in  a hollow  tree,  were  added  to  her  three 
off-springs.  The  mixed  family  now  has  been 
re(Uic(’(l  to  two  s]uirrel.s  and  two  eats,  but 
they  remain  close  playmates.  And  they  say 
a cat  has  no  sense  of  humor. 


NEW  METHOD  OF 

PHEASANT  PROPAGATION 

(Co'iitinued  from  Page  9) 
the  Fisher  Farm  during  a four-year  period. 
Now  in;  one  year  this  farm  has  exceeded  a 
four-year  production  and  no  fair  criticism 
can  be  made  of  the  quality  of  the  birds 
raised. 

Those  game  bird  propagators  still  using 
the  old  chicken  for  hatching  and  rearing 
should  welcome  a system  eliminating  the 
old  cluck.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion extends  an  invitation  to  all  those  en- 
gaged in  game  bird  propagation  to  visit  the 
Fisher  State  Game  Farm  to  actually  see 
the  equipment  and  its  operation. 


BIRD  SLAUGHTER 

In  his  address  before  the  American  Orni- 
thologists Union,  meeting  in  New  York,  Dr. 
James  Bond,  of  the.  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  gave  a disturbing 
report  of  the  unnecessary  slaughter  of  birds 
by  so-called  scientists  and  collectors.  He 
stated  that  twenty-three  West  Indian  spe- 
cies are  now  deflnitely  extinct,  while  twenty- 
two  species  are  in  real  danger  of  extermina- 
tion. 

Dr.  Bond  properly  condemns  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  by  those  whoi  do  not  consider 
the  number  of  specimens  already  available 
or  the  desirability  of  conserving  the  birds. 
This  is  a practice  which  will  be  diflScult  to 
curb,  but  some  check  may  be  Imposed  if 
friends  of  wild  life  everywhere  will  unite 
in  condemning  it. 


FIELD  NOTES 

Deputy  Game  Protector  Barton  L.  Sharp, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  reports  finding  eight  whole  acorns 
in  the  stomach  of  a ring-necked  pheasant 
killed  during  the  recent  season. 

Deputy  Sharp  also  cites  an  incident  where 
a local  professional  man,  in  swerving  to  the 
side  of  the  road  in  a deliberate  attempt  to 
run  dowm  a rabbit,  hit  a cement  culvert 
and  smashed  his  car  to  the  tune  of  $50.00. 


BABY  RATTLER  DIES  FROM 
SELF-INFLICTED  BITE 

Snakes  are.  not  immune  to  venom  of  their 
own  or  of  other  species  of  snakes,  it  api)ears. 

A baby  rattlesnake  in  the  zoological  labora-  | 
tory  of  the  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College  j 
bit  itself  accidentally  during  a fracas  in  the  j 
cage  where  it  lived  wifli  its  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters.  B'efore  it  could  re- 
lease its  fangs  from  its  owm  body,  it  had 
apparently  injected  enough  of  its  own  venom 
to  cause  its  death  a few  hours  later.  Re-  | 
porting  the  incident  to  Science,  Prof.  L.  D. 
Wooster  recalls  that  another  investigator 
reported  the  death  of  a rattlesnake,  from 
water  moccasin  venom. — Science  News  Let- 
ter. 


DEER  WITH  BANNER  RACK 
KILLED 

A twenty-three  point  buck  deer, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  killed  in 
the  state  in  recent  years  was  bagged 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Janesville  Pike, 
west  of  Tyrone. 

The  deer  was  shot  by  F.  E.  Piper 
of  Juniata  Gap.  It  weighed  200  lbs. 


KING  PRAJADHIPOK,  OF 
SIAM,  HAS  A COUNTRY  ES- 
TATE AT  TOWANDA,  PA. 


A BABY  RED  SQUIRREU  POSES  FOR  THE  CAMERAMAN 


ATTENTION 

TRAPPERS! 

OBEY  THE  LAW -DO  NOT  TRAP 
IN  HOLES  IN  MAKING  DRY  LAND 
SETS.  USE  BAIT  SETS  AWAY 
FROM  HOLES  AND  RUNWAYS - 

you  will  catch  as  many  fur  - bearing 
animals  and  save  the  rabbits  and  other 
game  for  at  least  another  breeding 
season.  Help  preserve  the  sport  of 

HUNTING  GAME,  as  well  as  your 
own  sport  of  TRAPPING. 

OBEY  THE  LAW-^ AVOID  PROSECUTION-- 
REPORT  TO  YOUR  GAME  PROTECTOR 
THE  TRAPPERS  WHO  ARE  NOT  PLAYING 
THE  GAME  FAIRLY. 
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When  Pood  Is  Needed  Most 


Courtesy  Nature  Magazine. 
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POWDER  SMOKE 


Federal  Firearms  Law 


Now  that  Congress  has  convened, 
a special  Senate  committee  on 
racketeering  will  make  recom- 
mendations for  additional  Federal  laws 
to  curb  the  activities  of  organized  crim- 
inals. Sub-committees  have  been  hold- 
ing hearings  in  racket-infested  cities 
all  summer. 

On  only  one  point  has  the  testimony 
been  almost  unanimous.  This  was 
stated  by  Warden  Lawes  of  Sing  Sing 
in  these  words : “We  know  who  the 
racketeers  are.  So  do  the  police.  They 
are  affiliated  with  politicians  and  some 
of  the  politicians  are  racketeers.”  Spe- 
cial Assistant  Attorney  General  Joseph 
B.  Keenan  put  the  matter  in  a slightly 
different  way.  He  said ; “It  would 
seem  quite  apparent  that  many  of  these 
criminals,  having  been  once  appre- 
hended and  convicted,  have  been  pre- 
maturely let  loose  as  dangerous  agen- 
cies among  our  communities.” 

Through  the  different  phraseology  of 
these  and  similar  statements  may  be 
discerned  the  underlying  truth  in  the 
minds  of  the  witnesses : The  real  cause 
of  America’s  organized  crinve  is  our 
system  which  places  police  chiefs,  com- 
missioners, sheriffs,  judges,  prosecutors, 
and  justices  of  the  peace  under  the 
domination  of  politicians.  A system 
which  permits  the  (ndminal  at  almost 
every  point  of  contact  with  the  laic  to 
hring  political  pressure  to  hear. 

United  States  Prosecutor  Medalie  of 
New  York  told  the  committee  that  he 
could  name  four  important  political 
leaders  in  New  York  wdio  are  con- 
trolied  by  gangsters. 

In  the  face  of  such  preponderance  of 
testimony  as  to  the  real  reason  for  the 
boldness  and  mercilessness  of  the  mod- 
ern syndicate  thug,  a few  fanatics — 
and  perhaps  some  who  would  wash  to 
turn  the  public’s  attention  away  from 
such  an  odorous  angle  of  the  crime 
situation — have  rattled  the  bones  of  the 
poor  old  ghost,  “Firearms.” 

Former  Police  Commissioner  Edward 
P.  Mulrooney  of  New  York  (who  is  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  politicians 
of  his  state  to  have  been  appointed  the 
Beer  Control  supervisor  for  New  York 
State  when  retired  as  Police  Commis- 
sioner) told  the  committee  that  Fed- 
eral control  of  firearms  was  a neces- 
sity, but  that  to  obtain  such  legislation 


they  would  “have  to  get  rid  of  the  gun 
iobby  in  Washington.”  Even  though 
Police  Commissioner  Roche  of  Buffalo 
(who  two  years  ago  supported  Mul- 
rooney in  upholding  the  Sullivan  Law 
before  Governor  Rooseveit)  has  public- 
ly acknowledged  the  failure  of  the  anti- 
firearms law  idea,  and  has  stated  that 
he  would  like  to  see  every  honest  citi- 
zen armed ; and  though  James  Bolan, 
present  Police  Commissioner  of  New 
York,  does  “not  believe  the  law-abiding 
citizen  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
carry  a gun,”  former  Commissioner 
Mulrooney  carries  on  his  campaign  for 
a Federal  “Sullivan  Law.” 

The  serious  feature  of  the  situation 
is  that  Professor  Raymond  Moiey,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  report,  “sat  with 
Mulrooney  to  listen  to  the  proceedings.” 
Professor  Moiey  is  a power  in  the  pres- 
ent administration,  and  is  acting  as  a 
personal  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  development  of  a Federal 
“racket-control”  program. 

One  thing  is  certain  : the  only  organi- 
zation which  might,  by  the  wildest 
flight  of  a fanatic’s  imagination,  be 
called  “the  gun  lobby  in  Washington,” 
is  the  National  Rifle  Association.  Com- 
missioner Muirooney  has  ad\-ised  the 
Senate  to  “get  rid  of  the  gun  lobby.” 
Special  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Keenan  has  stated  that  when  a pro- 
gram of  legislation  is  finally  evolved, 
“no  powerful  lobby  or  interest  of  sports- 
men will  have  sufficient  weight  to  de- 
feat its  passage.” 

The  intent  to  crucify  the  interests  of 
ten  million  or  more  sportsmen  on  the 
cross  erected  by  gang-controlled  poli- 
ticians is  thus  frankly  expressed. 

The  answ'er,  sportsmen  of  America, 
lies  in  your  hands.  The  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  will  pass  or  refuse 
to  pass  laws  which  will  leave  the  crim- 
inal the  only  properly  armed  man  in 
America  are  your  elected  representa- 
tives. Most  of  them  are  now  at  home 
where  you  can  reach  them  and  make 
plain  your  sentiments.  Now’  is  the 
time  to  secure  their  promise  that  the 
“interest  of  sportsmen’’  in  their  dis- 
tricts is  not  to  be  cast  into  the  discard. 
You  must  take  a personal  interest  in 
the  matter  at  once  if  you  would  be  of 
the  maximum  service  in  controlling  un- 
wise Federal  firearms  law’s. 


Reprinted  from  the  American  Rifleman 
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Signing  CWA  Check  for  Game  Land  Work 


L.  B.  Geiger  (seated),  disbursing  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion for  CWA  funds,  is  signing  the  first  check  for  CWA  work  on  State  Game 
Lands  above.  Others  standing  from  left  to  right,  are  C.  A.  Hiller,  supervl^r 
of  game  propagation;  J.  N.  Morton,  assistant  director  of  Refuges  and  Lands; 
W.  Gard  Conklin,  director  of  Refuged  and  Lands;  Ernest  E.  Harwood,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Game  Commission;  N.  E.  Slaybaugh,  comptroller  of  the 
Game  Commission, 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  1,000  MEN  ON 
STATE  GAME  LANDS  AND 
PROPAGATION  FARMS 

$153,000  PR04YDED  BY  CIAHL  WORKS 
ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  men  have 
been  given  employment  on  State  Game  Lands 
and  Game  Propagation  Farms  in  Pennsyl- 
vania since  shortly  before  Christmas.  The 
Game  Commission  furnishes  the  work,  tools 
and  supervision,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  economic  recov- 
ery program,  through  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration, supplies  funds  to  pay  the  men. 
Approximately  $153,000  of  C.  W.  A.  funds 
have  already  been  allotted  for  projects  on 
State  Game  Lands  and  Game  Farms.  The 
Game  Commission  is  pleased  to  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  help  relieve  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion, especially  in  the  mountainous  sections 
of  the  State  where,  ordinarily.  Federal  re- 
lief activities  might  not  be  extended. 

The  C.  W.  A.  program  contemplates  com- 
pletion of  all  work  now  planned  by  February 
15,  1934.  However,  there  is  a fair  possibil- 
ity it  udll  be  extended  after  that  date.  With 
this  possibility  in  mind  the  Bureau  of  Ref- 
uges and  Lauds  is  preparing  plans  for  other 
improvements  on  Game  Lands  to  provide 
more  adequate  protection  from  forest  fires, 
for  the  creation  of  additional  refuges,  and  to 
further  develop  the  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sportsmen  and  the  public  generally. 

As  this  is  being  written  sixty-eight  work 
projects  on  State  Game  Lands  are  in  opera- 
tion. Sixty-four  of  them  are  the  opening  up 
of  fire  protection  trails  along  boundary  lines 
of  lands  purchased,  and  within  those  lands. 


three  are  road  repair  projects  and  one 
covers  general  improvements.  This  work  is 
being  conducted  on  fifty-seven  blocks  of 
State  Game  Lands  in  thirty-nine  counties 
of  the  State.  It  provides  employment  for 
815  workmen  and  87  foremen,  for  which 
about  $130,000  of  C.  W.  A.  funds  were  al- 
lotted. It  is  expected  that  by  February  15th 
a total  of  1,800  miles  of  fire  protection  trails 
will  be  opened  up  and  21  miles  of  roads  re- 
paired. The  fifty-seven  blocks  of  State  Game 
Lands  on  wdiich  this  work  is  being  done 
comprise  a total  of  300,713  acres. 

The  C.  W.  A.  program  also  gave  the  Game 
Commission  a splendid  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing much-needed  improvements  on  the  four 
State  Game  Farms,  located  respectively  in 
Montgomery,  Lawrence,  Juniata  and  Lycom- 
ing Counties.  The  work  there  consists  pri- 
marily of  grading  around  buildings,  ditch- 
ing, repair  of  roads,  removal  of  fire  hazards, 
and  other  general  land  improvements.  Work 
has  thus  been  provided  for  110  men  and  5 
foremen,  for  which  about  $23,000  of  C.  W.  A. 
funds  have  been  allotted. 

Supervision  of  field  work  by  Division  Game 
Protectors,  District  Game  Protectors  and 
Refuge  Keepers  has  thrown  an  additional 
burden  on  field  officers.  As  usual,  with  their 
willingness  to  help  the  recovery  program  and 
at  the  same  time  to  aid  in  improving  game 


conditions  wherever  possible,  they  shouldered 
the  burden  without  complaint  and  are  doing 
a splendid  job. 

The  C.  W.  A.  program  likewise  created 
an  unexpectedly  large  volume  of  work  in 
the  Harrisburg  office.  Detailed  plans  had  to 
be  prepared,  applications  written  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Administrator,  and  num- 
erous reports  made  in  connection  therewith. 
A special  system  of  accounting  had  to  be  pro- 
vided. Weekly  payrolls  must  be  checked  and 
pay  checks  written  and  distributed  to  the 
workers.  Continued  supervision  of  the  work 
is  required.  Those  of  our  regularly  em- 
ployed office  force  who  are  handling  the 
work  have  willingly  and  unstintingly  given 
a great  deal  of  extra  time  and  effort  to  make 
the  thing  a success,  and  without  any  thought 
of  extra  compensation.  The  extra  work  in- 
volved is  so  great  that  the  State  Adminis- 
trator, when  requested,  approved  the  em- 
ployment of  several  clerks  and  stenographers 
for  the  Harrisburg  office. 

It  will  be  a very  fine  thing  indeed  if  the 
C.  W.  A.  is  continued.  If  it  is,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  additional  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming for  work  on  State  Game  Lands  and 
Game  Propagation  Farms. 

Sportsmen  of  this  State  probably  will  never 
throughly  realize  the  tremendous  benefit  they 
have  derived  under  this  program.  One  large 
fire  on  game  lands  would  wipe  out  in  timber 
and  wild  life  a value  which,  while  it  cannot 
fairly  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents, 
would  far  exceed  all  the  O.  W.  A.  money 
spent  to  reduce  this  hazard. 


C.  C.  C.  WORKERS  IMPROVE 
MIGRATORY  BIRD  REFUGES 

Great  improvement  in  the  physical  devel- 
opment of  three  wild-life  sanctuaries  will  re- 
sult from  the  work  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  in  the  East,  according  to  a recent 
announcement  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  C.  C.  C.  workers  have  com- 
pleted improvements  on  the  Blackwater  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Refuge,  near  Cambridge,  Md., 
and  camps  are  still  at  work  on  the  Swan- 
quarter  (N.  C.)  and  the  St.  Marks  (Fla.)  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Refuges. 

These  sanctuaries  maintained  by  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  are  all  on  the  flight  line  of 


wild  fowl  in  the  East.  The  Blackwater 
refuge  covers  an  area  of  8,241  acres,  includ- 
ing marshes  and  wmters  where  black  ducks 
and  blue-winged  teal  breed  and  mallards  and 
pintails  concentrate.  Many  sliore  birds  also 
find  sanctuary  on  the  refuge.  The  Swan- 
quarter  refuge,  embracing  15,492  acres  of 
land  and  marsh,  is  a notable  resting  ground 
for  swans,  geese,  and'  other  wild  fowl.  The 
largest  of  these  three  sanctuaries,  the  St. 
Marks  refuge,  comprises  35,611  acres  of  land 
and  water  frequented  by  ducks,  geese,  san- 
derlings,  and  other  shore  birds. 
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ATTEND  AMERICAN  GAME  CON- 
FERENCE 

Hon.  Adolf  Muller,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners,  and  Ernest  E.  Har- 
wood, Executive  Secretary,  officially  attended 
the  Twentieth  American  Game  Conference  at 
New  York  City  on  January  22,  23  and  24. 

The  gathering  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
the  progTam  was  especially  broad  and  com- 
prehensive. Chief  topics  included : The 

Waterfowl  Crisis  and  the  Remedy ; Water- 
fowl  Status  of  North  America ; Ways  and 
Aleans  to  Provide  Breeding  Areas  and  Ref- 
uges ; Norbeck- Andersen  Act  Appropriations ; 
Public  Works  Funds ; The  Duck  Stamp  Bill ; 
State  and  Provincial  Programs;  Individual 
and  Club  Efforts ; More  Small  Water  Areas 
on  the  Prairies ; Effects  of  Proposed  Drain- 
age and  Mosquito  Abatement  Projects ; The 
Need  for  Better  Law  Enforcement ; The 
Crow— Friend  or  Foe?  Are  Further  Shoot- 
ing Regulations  and  Restrictions  Desirable? 

One  of  the  most  important  major  divisions 
of  the  Conference  was  that  on  game  propa- 
gation which  was  confined  chiefly  to  technical 
problems  of  artificial  game  breeding.  Charles 
A.  Hiller,  Supervisor  of  Game  Farms,  rep- 
resented the  Commission  at  this  session. 

Governor  Pinchot  also  appointed  five  dele- 
gates to  represent  Pennsylvania,  namely : 
P.  G.  Platt,  President,  Pennsylvania  Division 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Walling- 
ford: Grover  Ladner,  President,  State  Feder- 
ation of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Philadelphia ; 
H.  S.  Smith,  President,  United  Sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania,  Wilkes-Barre;  Charles  W. 
Ward,  President,  Pittsburgh  Casting  Club, 
and  Pittsburgh  Chapter  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  Pittsburgh ; and  Donald  Hopkins, 
Lock  Haven. 

Highlights  of  the  Conference  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Game  News  as  soon  as  they  are 
available.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  them. 


IN  SYMPATHY 

Not  only  the  entire  personnel  of 
the  Game  Commission,  but  many 
sportsmen  who  have  come  to  know 
and  admire  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Winecoff, 
lecturer  for  the  department,  express 
their  deepest  sympathy  in  the  death, 
on  Christmas  morning,  of  his  wife. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  her 
native  home.  Concord,  North  Car- 
olina. 


BEAVER  TRAPPING  BULLETIN 
AVAILABLE 

The  Game  Commission  announ- 
ces the  publication  of  a bulletin 
containing  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  coming  beaver  trapping 
season  (March  1 to  April  10)  and 
suggests  that  those  who  expect  to 
trap  for  these  animals,  write  for 
these  instructions.  Proper  methods 
of  setting  traps  and  preparing 
skins  for  market  also  are  included. 
Address  your  request  direct  to  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners, Harrisburg,  Pa. 


APPRECIATION 

The  editor  wishes  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  his  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  cooperation  rendered 
by  the  staff  of  the  Telegraph  Press, 
the  Division  of  Documents  and  the 
“Altoona  Tribune”  in  facilitating  the 
prompt  appearance  of  the  GAME 
NEW'S  each  month  during  1933. 


SECRETARY  HARWOOD  AT  NEW 
ENGLAND  GAME  CONFERENCE 

Hon.  Ernest  E.  Harwood,  Executive  Si‘c- 
retary  of  the  Game  Commission,  attended  the 
Sixth  Annual  New  England  Game  Conference 
at  the  Ilcjtel  Statler,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  Jjinuary  13.  Mr.  Harwood  spoke  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  System  generally,  stress- 
ing particularly  the  new  method  of  game 
l)ird  propagation  which  has  become  operative 
during  the  past  year.  'I'here  was  shown  in 
connection  with  his  program  the  Commis- 
sion’s latest  motion  picture  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Harwood  reported  the  Conference  very 
successful  and  highly  educational.  The  most 
friendly  associations  are  brought  about  as  a 
result  of  these  interstate  get-togethers,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  appre- 
ciates the  honor  of  being  invited  to  attend. 


STATE  GAME  LANDS  AGGRE- 
GATE ALMOST  FOUR  HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND  ACRES 

Conveyances  to  the  Commonwealth  of  four 
tracts,  comprising  802.9  acres,  since  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Game  News,  brings  the 
total  area  of  State  Game  Lands  to  395,030 
acres.  In  addition  to  this,  approximately 
80,000  acres  are  under  contract  for  pur- 
chase. Titles  have  been  searched  and  ab- 
stracted for  most  of  the  80,000  acres  and 
efforts  are  being  exerted  to  complete  con- 
veyance of  the  many  tracts  at  an  early  date. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  held 
January  4th,  options  for  45,798.6  acres  of 
land  were  considered  and  definite  action 
taken  on  a number  of  these  options.  Before 
this  is  in  print  it  is  expected  that  purchase 
contracts  will  have  been  entered  into  for 
approximately  17,000  acres. 

The  four  tracts  conveyed  since  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Game  News  were : 

50  acres  of  abandoned  farm  lands  and 
some  timber  was  added  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  69  located  in  Crawford  Coun- 
ty, bringing  the  total  area  of  this  ex- 
cellent small  game  hunting  territory  to 
2,304.9  acres.  The  50  acre  tract  was 
conveyed  by  Earl  V.  Cutshall.  These 
lands  lie  between  Meadville  and  Titus- 
ville. 

Sportsmen  m the  vicinity  of  Ebensburg 
will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  learn  that  State 
Game  Lands  No.  79,  near  Twin  Rocks  in 
Cambria  County,  was  increased  by  642.5  acres 
conveyed  by  the  Vinton  Colliery  Company. 
Part  of  Number  79  lands,  now  containing 
2,059.2  acres,  is  in  Indiana  County. 

A comparatively  new  purchase  project  in 
Perry  County,  designated  State  Game  Lands 
No.  88,  is  beginning  to  grow  in  size.  The 
addition  of  52.2  acres  conveyed  by  J.  R.  Bix- 
ler  is  part  of  an  area  of  several  thousand 
acres  of  splendid  turkey  territory  being  pur- 
chased. 

The  addition  of  55.7  acres  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  85,  located  in  northern  Crawford 
County  near  the  Erie  County  line,  brings 
the  area  of  these  lands  to  846.6  acres.  The 
55.7  acre  tract  was  purchased  from  Frank 
A.  Knuth.  These  lands  are  only  a few  miles 
east  of  Cambridge  Springs,  and  offer  splen- 
did ringnecked  pheasant  and  woodcock  shoot- 
ing. 


Rabbits  released  this  year  were  large  and  in  excellent  physical  condition. 
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Because  a Deer  Hunter  Failed  to  Look  for  Antlers — 1933 


A scene  of  wild  life  tragedy  that  tears  at  the  heartstrings  is  this — a doe  cold  in  death,  her  fawn  starving  beside  her,  victims 
of  man’s  unthinking  cruelty.  A deer  hunter,  intent  only  on  prey,  ignored  the  rule  of  the  woods,  never  to  shoot  before  looking  for 
antlers.  He  killed  the  doe  and  left  the  fawn,  struck  in  one  hind  leg  by  a heavy  slug,  to  starve  or  fall  victim  to  a prowling  beast.  A 
conservation  photographer  came  upon  the  scene,  near  West  Branch,  Mich.,  rescued  the  fawn,  and  it  is  being  nursed  back  to  health. 
— Michigan  Dept,  of  Conservation. 


ARE  YOU  GUILTY? 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  pathos 
of  the  above  picture.  And  there  is  no  need 
kidding  ourselves  along  about  the  damnable 
business  of  killing  does,  fawns,  or  little  spike 
bucks.  Hundreds  of  them  are  killed  every 
year.  I’ll  venture  to  say  there’s  hardly  a 
camp  some  member  of  which  doesn't  run 
across  a similar  case  every  season.  And 
who’s  to  blame?  It’s  a cinch  we're  always 
going  to  have  irresponsible  hunters  in  the 
field — those  wild-eyed  guys  that  grab  a gun 
and  rampantly  hie  through  the  woods  shoot- 
ing at  anything  they  see.  Therefore  it’s  up 
to  the  good  hunter  to  control  the  bad.  The 
good  hunter  has  many  opportunities  to  re- 
port illegal  killing  or  to  investigate  possible 
cases  on  the  ground.  But  not  all  of  them 
do  so.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  report  men  who 
commit  these  dastardly  practices.  They  are 
not  only  helping  to  ruin  your  future  sport, 
but  are  actually  a menace  to  the  lives  of 
yourself  and  your  fellow  hunters.  All  that 
the  Game  Commission  does  in  the  way  of 
publicity  and  education  to  allay  this  situation 
is  nothing  to  what  the  good  sportsmen  in 
Pennsylvania  can  do  if  they  make  up  their 


minds,  and  it’s  about  time  they  see  the  writ- 
ing on  the  wall. 

During  the  past  season  a Meadville  hunter 
ran  across  a tragic  case.  One  of  a pair  of 
albino  fawns — beautiful  little  animals — had 
been  shot  and  left  lying  by  a careless  and 
deliberately  ruthless  “sportsman.”  The  fawn 
was  one  of  an  albino  family  group  of  a buck, 
a doe  and  the  two  little  fellows. 

This  is  only  another  example.  Hundreds 
of  others  could  be  cited.  Remember  that 
the  Game  Protector  can’t  be  everywhere  at 
one  time,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help.  If 
you  catch  a fellow  pulling  something  raw, 
get  his  license  number.  That  together  with 
your  evidence  will  convict  him  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  Pennsylvania  not  only  offers  her 
hunters  the  best,  but  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  wise  laws,  to  help  maintain 
the  best.  The  game  hog  will  always  be  with 
us  until  by  united  effort  we  gradually  push 
him  out  of  the  picture. 

Take  a look  at  the  above  photo  every  now 
and  then  during  the  year,  and  if  you’re  the 
kind  of  sport  you  think  you  are,  you  will 
have  made  a resolution  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  bring  to  justice  those  responsible 
for  such  cruelty. 


CAMERA  HUNTER  SNAPS  DOE, 
THEN  BAGS  BIG  BUCK 

A photographer-hunter  who  went  to  Pike 
County  with  the  dual  purpose  of  filming  wild 
life  and  bringing  home  a buck  realized  both 
aims  on  the  same  afternoon. 

While  on  a “stand”  behind  a large  rock, 
he  saw  a doe.  Putting  aside  his  rifle,  the 
hunter  turned  cameraman,  and  sighted  for 
his  “shot.”  As  he  peered  into  the  camera, 
the  images  of  two  bucks  could  be  seen,  stand- 
ing beside  the  doe. 

Despite  his  eagerness  to  make  a kill,  the 
hunter  snapped  his  picture,  then  reached  for 
his  rifle.  He  took  steady  aim  and  fired.  The 
larger  of  the  bucks  fell  dead. 

Edward  Larson,  the  hunter,  has  a picture 
to  show  for  it. 


AIDS  SCOUTS 

As  an  incentive  for  a defunct  troop  of  Boy 
Scouts  to  reorganize.  Game  Protector  O.  M. 
Pinkerton,  of  Muncy,  won  their  enthusiasm 
and  support  by  putting  up  a few  prizes  for 
meritorious  work  in  connection  with  build- 
ing bird  houses,  feeding  game,  etc.  Today 
the  troop  has  made  a name  for  itself  locally. 
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LICENSE  YOUR 
DOG  NOW 

All  dog  owners,  for  their  own  protection,  should  see  that  their 
dog  is  licensed. 

The  following  warning  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

“The  15th  of  January  was  the  time  limit  set  by  the  Law  for  dog  licenses  to  be 
procured  by  dog  owners. 

“The  State  has  put  on  a campaign  for  the  last  month,  through  newspapers,  and 
in  every  other  way  possible,  to  urge  dog  o'wners  to  procure  licenses  for  their  dogs. 
In  spite  of  these  efforts  many  thousands  of  dog  owners  have  failed  to  comply 
with  the  Law. 

“Many  of  those  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  purchase  a license  will  com- 
plain when  they  are  called  ui>on  to  pay  a fine  in  addition  to  the  price  of  their 
license  fee.  Such  persons  will  have  no  cause  for  complaint  as  every  opportunity 
has  been  presented  for  them  to  procure  their  licenses  as  is  required  under  the  Law. 

“The  State  has  no  desire  to  prosecute  anyone,  but  the  enforcement  of  this  Law 
is  placed  under  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  and  we  are,  under  oath  of  office, 
required  to  enforce  it.  We  shall  do  so. 

“No  further  warning  will  be  given,  and  a canvass  in  all  parts  of  the  State  will 
be  started  on  February  1st  and  every  person  foimd  harboring  an  unlicensed  dog 
will  be  prosecuted.” 


APPENDECTOMY  FOR  YOUR 
DOG!! 

Poor  dog!!  All  these  years  he  has  had 
all  sorts  of  worms — round  worms,  flat  worms, 
threadworms,  tapeworms,  heartworms,  and 
other  fashions  in  worms.  And  now  (though 
he  has  probably  had  them  all  these  years 
unnoted)  we  And  him  in  increasing  numbers 
the  victim  of  whipworms  (Trichocephalus 
depressiuscidus) . The  owner  may  never  see 
a whipworm,  unless  at  the  autopsy  of  an 
infected  dog,  and  even  an  experienced  vet- 
erinarian may  be  excused  for  attributing  the 
mysterious  malady  to  any  one  of  various 
other  causes.  But  further  research  shows 
that  the  whipworm  of  the  dog  (there  are 
many  other  species  of  whipworms,  with  dif- 
ferent hosts)  is  a very  serious  and  increas- 
ing menace. 

The  whipworms  are  so  called  because  of 
their  resemblance  in  shape  to  a whip  with  a 
short  stock  and  a long  lash.  The  whipworm 
of  the  dog  is  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  or 
a little  more,  with  the  thin  or  head  end  about 
the  diameter  of  a flne  silk  sewing  thread, 
and  the  tail  end  about  eight  times  as  thick, 
or  about  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch.  The 
color  is  white. 

This  worm  makes  its  home  under  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cecum  or  “blind 
gut.”  Whether  the  female  lays  her  eggs 
in  the  cecum  and  they  in  some  way  pass  out 
into  the  intestine,  or  she  leaves  the  cecum 
temporarily  and  lays  them  directly  in  the 
intestine,  the  egg  passes  out  with  the  fecal 
matter  and  on  the  ground — in  a period  of 
time  varying  according  to  temperature  and 
other  conditions — develops  within  the  “shell” 
a motile  larva. 

If  at  this  stage  of  development  a dog  hap- 
pens to  swallow  the  egg  it  is  infective, — 
though  the  egg  is  not  infective  if  swallowed 
before  developing  this  motile  larva, — on  the 
ground. 

The  parasite  is  a bloodsucker  and  spends 
almost  its  whole  life  with  its  tiny  head  and 
long  neck  “sewed”  into  and  under  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cecum  or  blind  gut. 
The  most  common  indication  of  whipworm 
infestation  is  an  intermittent  irregularity  of 
the  bowels,  with  possibly  a slight  and  recur- 
rent presence  of  either  light  or  dark  blood. 

Sometimes  also  an  intractable  case  of  skin 
trouble  is  found  that  simply  will  not  yield 
to  treatment  till  the  whipworms  are  re- 
moved. 

As  the  parasite  makes  its  home  under  the 
mucous  membrane,  vermifuges  will  not 
reach  it,  and  there  is  only  one  sure  remedy, 
that  is  a surgical  operation  to  remove  the 
cecum  itself — exactly  the  same  operation  as 
removing  the  appendix  of  a human  being. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  the  dog  swallow 
the  live  incubated  larva  before  he  can  be- 
come infected,  it  is  a matter  of  prevention 
rather  than  of  cure.  One  of  the  surest 
ways  of  infection  is  allowing  the  dog  to 
gnaw  bones  that  have  lain  on  infected 
ground,  or  eating  food  directly  from  the 
ground, — if  your  dog  is  worth  saving  he  is 
worth  feeding  ofE  a plate  or  a board. 


BARREL  FEEDER 

An  excellent  winter  feeding  station  can 
be  made  by  knocking  the  ends  out  of  a 
barrel  and  suspending  it  between  two  trees, 


BATTLES  DEER 

Charles  Long,  Deputy  Game  Protector  of 
Juniata  County,  writes  that  during  the  second 
week  of  the  deer  season  a man  shot  and 
crippled  a deer  in  the  vicinity  of  Horse 
Valley.  As  he  approached  it  the  animal 
jumped  up  and  started  to  run  away,  so  he 
grabbed  it  by  the  tail,  and  around  and 
around  they  went.  In  the  interim  another 
hunter  ran  up,  tired  four  times  at  the  deer 
and  missed  him  at  every  shot.  Shortly  after 
another  nimrod  came  along  and  successfully 


ended  the  animars  life  with  a single  dis- 
charge. Outside  of  being  dizzy  the  hunter 
who  held  its  tail  was  uninjured. 


DOG  MAKES  LIFE  HAPPIER 

AVhen  a boy  does  not  thrill  at  owning  a 
pup,  or  a gro-wn  man  ceases  to  feel  a little 
happier  as  a cold  nose  pokes  his  hand, 
when  the  devotion  and  affection  of  a well- 
trained  dog  grows  cold,  then  will  the  world 
be  different,  and  not  quite  such  a pleasant 
place  to  live  in. 
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The  Beaver  Season 


VERNON  BAILEY  LIVE  BEAVER  TRAP 


Although  a resume  of  the  beaver 
trapping  season  appeared  in  a previous 
-number  of  this  magazine,  the  Game 
Commission  believes  the  matter  of  sufBcient 
importance  to  warrant  further  mention. 
Read  carefully,  therefore,  the  following  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  season ; also 
the  methods  outlined  for  skinning  the  ani- 
mals and  preparing  the  pelts  for  market. 

Some  trappers  have  gotten  the  idea  some- 
where that  they  must  have  a special  permit 
to  trap  beavers.  This  is  not  the  case.  All 
you  need  is  your  regular  1933  Resident  Hunt- 
er’s License. 

Regulations 

1.  The  open  season  for  trapping  beaver 
shall  begin  iMarch  1,  1934  and  end  April  10, 
1934,  both  days  inclusive. 

2.  Beaver  may  be  cauglit  or  taken  only 
by  the  use  of  what  are  known  as  “Vernon 
Bailey  live  beaver  traps’’  and  steel  traps  with 
a jaw  spread  not  exceeding  six  and  one-half 
inches. 

3.  All  traps  used  for  taking  beaver  shall 
have  a metal  name  plate  or  tag  firmly  at- 
tached thereto,  bearing  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  tlio  owner  or  user.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  disturb  tiie  traps 
of  another  lawfully  authorized  to  trap  for 
beaver,  or  to  remove  beaver  from  the  traps 
of  another  without  his  authority. 

4.  It  shall  he  unlawu’ul  to  slioot  at  or  kill 
any  beaver  with  a firearm,  or  other  imple- 
ment, except  such  beavers  as  have  lieen  law- 
fully taken  in  a trap,  as  aforesaid. 

5.  Persons  lawfully  entitled  to  trap  beav- 
ers shall  he  bona  fide  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, holding  a resident  hunter’s  license  is- 
sued to  them  by  the  prox)er  officer  of  this 
Commonwealth ; prorided,  that  owners  of 
land  actually  residing  thereon  and  cultivating 
the  same,  and  members  of  their  families,  may 
trap  beaver  on  their  owm  lands,  if  the  same 
be  open  to  public  hunting ; but  not  on  any 
adjacent  or  other  lands,  without  securing  a 
resident  hunter’s  license. 


6.  Any  person  having  the  right  hereunder 
to  trap  and  kill  beavers,  shall  be  permitted 
to  lawfully  use  and  set  not  exceeding  ten 
traps,  and  may  trap  and  kill  not  exceeding 
six  beavers  during  the  open  season  fixed  by 
this  resolution ; provided,  that  should  any 
person  unintentionally  trap  more  than  six 
beavers ; he  shall  wdthin  twmnty-four  hours 
report  and  deliver  the  excess  so  taken  to  a 
salaried  Game  Protector  of  this  Common- 
w^ealth  of  county  w’here  taken,  to  be  disposed 
of  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary for  the  use  of  the  Game  Department. 

7.  No  beaver  dam  or  dams,  or  beaver 
houses  may  he  destroyed,  and  no  beaver  shall 
be  dug  out  or  smoked  out  from  a beaver 
house. 

8.  The  hides  of  beavers  lawfully  trapped 
may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
until  they  are  first  examined  by  a salaried 
game  protector  of  the  county  where  the  same 
have  been  trapped,  and  a permit  from  the 
Game  Department  be  issued  to  the  person 
who  trapped  tlie  same.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  trapper  to  report  the  number  of  beav- 
ers trapped  and  killed  by  him  to  a salaried 
game  protector  of  the  county  wherein  the 
same  were  trapped,  and  have  the  same  tagged 
and  stamped  in  ink  on  the  inside  of  the  hide 
by  such  officer  on  or  before  April  20,  1934. 

9.  Non-residents  of  Pennsylvania  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  trap  or  kill  beavers  under 
any  circumstances. 

10.  No  trapping  for  beaver  shall  be  per- 
mitted w'ithin  State  Game  Refuges,  or  on 
Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges. 

11.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  have  in  his  possession  any  beaver  or  green 
or  raw'  beaver  pelts  before  March  1,  1934  or 
after  the  20th  day  of  April,  19.34,  which  are 
not  properly  tagged  by  an  officer  of  the  Game 
Department  of  this  Commonwealth. 

12.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  taxider- 
mist, or  fur  dealer,  or  any  other  person,  to 
purchase  or  receive,  or  for  any  person  other 
than  the  trapper  to  have  in  his  possession 


any  beaver  or  the  skin  or  skins  thereof,  w'hich 
have  not  been  legally  tagged  and  stamped 
by  an  officer  of  the  Game  Department  of  this 
Commonwealth,  as  provided  herein. 

13.  All  tags  for  beaver  skins  must  be  and 
remain  attached  to  the  beaver  skins  until  the 
skins  have  been  tanned  and  made  up  into 
commercial  fur. 

14.  Traps  shall  be  visited  at  least  once  in 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  same  have  been 
set,  unless  the  trapper  is  prevented  by  illness, 
violent  storm,  or  other  unavoidable  cause. 
All  traps  must  be  taken  up  by  the  trapper  at 
the  end  of  the  open  season  herein  defined. 

How  to  Trap 

It  is  doubtless  a fact  that  there  are  very 
few  men  in  Pennsylvania  who  have  had  any 
considerable  experience  in  trapping  beaver 
or  in  caring  for  or  preparing  the  pelts  for 
market.  In  preparation  for  the  time,  which 
is  only  a few  months  away,  when  many  men 
will  take  part  in  the  trapping  and  pelting 
of  a large  number  of  beaver,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  learn  from  all  available  sources, 
and  by  doing  some  experimenting,  the  meth- 
ods that  will  produce  the  best  results. 

Beaver  are  never  at  their  best  until  about 
February  1st.  Tliey  are  classed  as  fall,  win- 
ter and  spring  pelts.  Beaver  taken  in  the 
spring  months  are  worth  at  least  25%  more 
than  winter  caught  pelts.  In  any  w'ell  regu- 
lated beaver  trapping  operation  they  should 
be  taken  only  during  the  months  of  February, 
March  or  early  April  as  about  this  time  they 
commence  to  show  signs  of  shedding. 

In  using  the  steel  trap  for  beaver,  nothing 
smaller  than  a No.  3 trap  should  be  used  and 
as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  drowm  the 
animal  at  once,  a weight,  either  a stone  or 
casting  of  at  least  ten  pounds,  should  be 
securely  wired  to  the  trap.  A wire  should 
be  attached  to  the  trap  chain  of  sufficient 
length  to  allow  the  beaver  to  plunge  into 
w'ater  deep  enough  to  drown  it.  Traps  should 
be  set,  staked  or  fastened  away  from  water 
or  in  shallow  w'ater  as  a beaver  struggles 
frantically  to  escape  and  w'ill  either  break 
or  bite  his  leg  off  above  the  trap.  The  dis- 
turbance he  makes  will  cause  all  other  beaver 
in  the  same  pond  to  be  trap-shy. 

This  drowning  process  can  be  modified  in 
several  w'ays,  such  as  the  sliding  pole  or  a 
large  stone  with  wire  attached  throwm  into 
deep  water,  but  old  experienced  beaver  trap- 
pers are  agreed  that  the  ten  or  twelve  pound 
weight  securely  fastened  directly  to  the  trap 
is  far  the  best  method. 

In  placing  the  trap  to  catch  a beaver  it 
must  be  remembered  this  animal  does  not 
use  the  front  feet  while  swimming  but  holds 
them  at  rest  at  its  sides.  The  first  part  of 
a beaver  to  strike  the  shore  line  is  its  throat 
or  hreast.  The  trap  should  be  placed  back 
from  the  water  or  in  water  shallow  enough 
so  the  animal  is  in  a walking  position  before 
reaching  the  trap.  Traps  so  placed  are  most 
apt  to  catch  the  beaver  by  the  front  foot. 
This  is  desirable  as  they  drown  more  readily 
than  when  caught  by  the  hind  foot. 

Beaver  can  be  induced  to  come  ashore  at 
desirable  places  by  placing  fresh  asx>en  limbs 
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with  the  tips  at  the  waters  edge,  and  tying 
it  fast  so  it  cannot  be  dragged  into  the  water. 
Thus,  they  can  get  a taste  of  it  but  must 
come  out  over  the  trap  to  get  more.  After 
living  all  winter  on  the  water-logged  food 
they  have  stored  under  the  ice,  they  are 
eager  for  fresh  aspen  and  will  take  it  read- 
ily. The  temptation  will  be  great  at  times 
to  set  traps  in  the  paths  or  shallow  water 
where  they  travel  from  place  to  place  but  if 
there  is  not  water  deep  enough  to  drown  the 
beaver  it  will  not  be  there  in  the  morning. 

How  to  Skin 

A & B — Cut  around  both  fore  and  hind 
feet  just  below  the  fur  or  cut  the  hind  feet 
off.  Cut  skin  loose  around  the  legs  as  far 
as  possible  from  outside. 

C — Cut  around  tail  just  clear  of  fur. 

E to  D — Make  straight  cut  from  center  of 
lower  jaw  through  vent  to  connect  with  cut 
made  around  tail. 

Commence  at  lower  jaw,  skin  back  both 
ways,  being  careful  not  to  cut  or  score  the 
hide. 

Loosen  skin  well  down  the  side  of  neck 
and  over  ribs. 

By  loosening  skin  on  legs,  they  will  pull 
out  through  the  holes  made  when  cut  was 
made  around  feet. 


Do  not  slit  the  skin  on  any  of  the  legs. 

After  all  legs  are  pulled  out,  skin  well 
down  both  sides,  turn  carcass  over  and  loosen 
skin  around  base  of  tail. 

The  skin  cannot  be  pulled  from  a beaver— 
it  must  be  cut  loose  all  the  way,  therefore, 
beginners  should  use  great  care  and  plenty 
of  time  as  every  cut  reduces  the  value  of 
the  pelt.  By  using  great  care  and  working 
slowly,  the  skin  can  be  removed  practically 
clean  of  flesh  or  fat.  This  is  desirable  as 
the  flesh  and  fat  is  difiicult  to  remove  after 
the  skin  is  dry. 

To  stretch  and  dry  the  skin  the  best  method 
known  is  to  lace  inside  a hoop.  The  old 
Indian  method  was  to  cut  a sapling  or  hoop- 
pole  and  shave  it  until  it  is  about  the  same 
tension  its  full  length,  and  bend  around  a 
tree  stump,  or  barrel  and  fasten  the  ends 
together,  thus  forming  a hoop  about  2% 
feet  wide  by  3 feet  long. 

Lace  the  skin  inside  the  hoop  beginning 
with  the  nose  at  the  point  where  the  hoop 
is  fastened  together.  Stretch  out  in  all  di- 
rections until  the  skin  is  oval  or  almost 
round.  If  you  nail  the  skin  to  a board  sur- 
face be  sure  to  tack  up  strips  or  make  some 
provision  so  the  air  can  get  to  the  fur  side 
or  the  fur  will  mold  and  spoil. 
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SI  .’M.MAKV  SHEET  OF  HOI  NTV  ( I^M.MS 
AIAiOWEI)  ON  NOXIOrs  ANIMALS 
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BER, i»sa 


County 

Wild 

Cats 

Gray 

Foxes 

Wea- 

sels 

Gos- 

haws 

Amount 

Adams  

0 

27 

84 

0 

$192.00 

Allegheny  

0 

T) 

73 

1 

08.00 

Armstrong  .... 

0 

14 

502 

0 

558.00 

Beaver  

0 

2 

44 

0 

52.00 

Bedford  

0 

48 

233 

0 

425.00 

Berks  

0 

17 

3>3 

0 

451.00 

Blair  

0 

10 

178 

0 

254.00 

Bradford  

0 

80 

381 

1 

700.00 

Bucks  

0 

20 

201 

0 

305.00 

Butler  

0 

3 

514 

0 

520.00 

Cambria  

1 

17 

4. ’3 

0 

536.00 

Cameron  

1 

18 

10 

1 

102.00 

Carbon  

0 

7 

45 

1 

78.00 

Centre  

3 

91 

331 

1 

745.00 

Chester  

0 

2 

175 

0 

183.00 

Clarion  

0 

7 

521 

0 

549.00 

Clearfield  

0 

71 

718 

0 

1,002.00 

Clinton  

1 

53 

96 

0 

323.00 

Columbia  

19 

232 

1 

.328.00 

Crawford  

0 

1 

838 

0 

842.00 

Cumberland 

0 

20 

141 

0 

221.00 

Dauphin  

0 

10 

220 

0 

293.00 

Delaware  

0 

0 

11 

0 

11.00 

Elk  

1 

19 

211 

1 

307.00 

Erie  

0 

0 

576 

0 

076.00 

Fayette  

2 

50 

315 

0 

509.00 

Forest  

0 

1 

81 

0 

85.00 

Franklin  

1 

24 

78 

0 

189.00 

Fulton  

0 

7 

49 

0 

77.00 

Greene  

1 

9 

88 

0 

139.00 

Huntingdon 

1 

29 

257 

0 

388.00 

Indiana  . . . . . 

0 

30 

616 

0 

730.00 

Jefferson  

0 

4 

632 

0 

648.00 

Juniata  

1 

7 

93 

0 

136.00 

Lackawanna 

0 

15 

01 

2 

131.00 

Lancaster  

0 

19 

227 

0 

303.00 

Lawrence  

1 

0 

221 

0 

236.00 

Lebanon  

0 

4 

80 

0 

102.00 

Lehigh  

6 

174 

0 

213.00 

Luzerne  

5 

34 

413 

0 

624.00 

Lvcoming  

1 

75 

135 

1 

455.00 

McKean  

0 

2 

235 

1 

248.00 

Mercer  

1 

0 

445 

0 

460.00 

Mifflin  

0 

19 

94 

0 

170.00 

Monroe  

3 

14 

105 

0 

206,00 

Montgomery  . . . 

0 

13 

183 

0 

235.00 

Montour  

0 

3 

65 

0 

77.00 

Northampton 

0 

10 

76 

0 

140.00 

Northumberland 

0 

8 

142 

0 

174.00 

Perry  

0 

12 

104 

0 

152.00 

Philadelphia 

1 

4 

0 

8.00 

Pike  

3 

00 

33 

0 

318.00 

Potter  

1 

1 

50 

1 

74.00 

Schuylkill  

0 

38 

267 

0 

419.00 

Snyder  

0 

15 

103 

0 

1&3.00 

Somerset  

0 

48 

840 

0 

1,032.00 

Sullivan  

2 

20 

60 

0 

170.00 

Susquehanna 

0 

124 

211 

1 

712.00 

Tioga  

1 

13 

93 

0 

160.00 

Union  

0 

24 

45 

1 

146.00 

Venanjro  

0 

0 

027 

1 

632.00 

Warren  

0 

0 

.378 

1 

3S3.00 

Washington  . . . 

1 

6 

143 

0 

182.00 

Wayne  

0 

84 

119 

0 

455.00 

Westmoreland 

0 

50 

489 

0 

713.00 

Wyoming  

0 

38 

116 

0 

268.00 

York  

0 

44 

04)0 

0 

468.00 

Totals  

34 

1501  16031 

10  $: 

22,805.00 

Total  number  of 

claims  for  the  month — 7. 

216. 

GOSHAWKS 

Goshawks  apparently  were  very  plentiful 
during  the  days  of  Audubon.  He  writes  in 
one  of  his  early  volumes  on  birds : “In  the 
Great  Pine  Forest  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  I have  observed  them 
breeding.  I have  also  found  them  rather 
abundant  in  the  lower  parts  of  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  and  in  severe  winters  I have 
seen  a few  even  in  Louisiana.  Should  a 
flock  of  Wild  Pigeons  pass  one  of  these  birds 
on  one  of  his  predatory  excursions,  he  im- 
mediately gives  chase,  soon  overtakes  them, 
and  forcing  his  way  into  the  very  center 
of  the  flock  scatters  them  in  confusion.”  No 
doubt  the  Goshawk  played  an  important  role 
in  reducing  the  numbers  of  these  valuable 
birds. 


DUCKS  GET  BIG  BREAK  FROM 
WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Ducks  are  getting  a break  from  the  War 
Department,  according  to  a bulletin  of  the 
American  Game  Association.  More  than  50,- 
000  canvasback  ducks  have  died  in  the  last 
ten  years  from  eating  poisonous  phosphor- 
ous from  shells  fired  at  the  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Grounds  in  Maryland  in  1923.  This 


phosphorous,  lying  in  the  mud  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Chesapeake  Bay.  would  prove  a 
deadly  poison  for  many  years  to  come,  chem- 
ists declare.  But  now’  the  War  Department 
announces  that  it  will  remove  it  or  else  cover 
it  over  with  dirt  so  that  the  ducks  cannot 
pick  it  up.  Elimination  work  is  to  begin 
soon  as  part  of  the  Public  Works  program, 
it  was  said. 
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TYPICAL  PENNS 


WOUNDED  BUCK  CHARGES  CAR 
OF  OHIO  MAN 

Charles  Wliite,  Defiance,  Oliio,  motoring 
through  Pennsylvania  on  the  Bucktail  Trail, 
between  I.ock  Haven  and  Renovo  recently, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  son  and  daughter, 
wished  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a wild  deer  on  his  trip  to  New  York 
City. 

l\Ir.  White  was  surprised  when  a large 
buck,  which  had  been  wounded  by  hunters, 
suddenly  stepped  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
highway,  disputing  the  right  of  way.  Mr. 
White  brought  his  car  to  a complete  stop  and 
after  admiring  the  deer  for  a short  time  at- 
tempted to  drive  around  the  animal  and  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey,  when  the  deer  lowered 
his  head  and  charged  into  the  front  of  the 
car,  breaking  the  headlight.  After  his  at- 
tack on  the  car  the  deer  became  friglitened 
and  fled  into  the  woods,  just  below  Scootac. 
Mr.  White  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  his  first  experience  in  meeting  one 
of  the  graceful  deer  of  the  Pennsylvania  for- 
ests. 


ALBINOS  “SPOOKY” 

During  the  last  three  hunting  seasons  two 
albino  bucks  have  been  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  upper  Cherry  Run,  between  Nittany 
and  Sugar  Valleys  in  Clinton  County.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a white  deer  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  against  any  background 
when  snow'  is  not  present,  these  deer  still 
roam  the  woodland  unscathed. 

The  old  superstition  that  an  albino  or 
‘"spook”  deer  is  “taboo,”  and  its  killing 
brings  had  luck  to  a hunter,  seems  still  to 
exist  among  natives  in  some  localities.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  w'hile  persons  seeing  these 
albinos  at  close  enough  range  to  count  the 
points  have  failed  to  bring  them  to  earth, 
they  have  encountered  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing one  of  the  less  conspicuous,  normally 
colored  deer.  One  of  the  specimens  men- 
tionc'd  during  the  past  open  season  leisurely 
romped  across  an  open  fleld  in  Sugar  Valley 
in  full  view  of  an  astonished  hunter,  then 
promptly  vanished — as  “spooks”  are  supposed 
to  do — into  the  adjoining  woodland. 


SKUNKS 

Throughout  all  of  Pennsylvania  it  seems 
that  everyone  has  been  seeing  skunks,  smell- 
ing skunks,  and  talking  skunks  during  the 
past  summer  and  fall.  Seemingly,  no  de- 
pression in  their  circumscribed  w’orld  has 
resulted  in  race  suicide.  Their  number  has 
been  legion.  Especially  have  they  every- 
w'here  been  evident  to  motorists,  and  the  toll 
of  the  highway  has  been  unprecedented. 

As  one  evidence  of  this  super-abundance, 
the  situation  in  Montoursville,  Lycoming 
County,  is  convincing.  Douglas  Ritter,  in 
two  nights  trapping  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  town,  between  Jordan  Street  and  the 
railroad,  caught  twmnty-nine  skunks.  They 
have  been  a very  common  sight  in  yards, 
gardens,  garages,  and  even  in  cellars.  On 
one  occasion  while  IMr.  Ritter  and  a friend 
w'ere  sitting  in  front  of  their  place  of  em- 
ployment while  off  duty,  a mother  skunk 
and  her  numerous  progeny  played  about 
their  feet  for  almost  an  hour. 
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VTER  SCENE 


BEAVER  REFUSES  LIBERTY 

Jesse  M.  Hassinger,  Trapper  for  the 
Game  Commission,  while  working  in  Union 
County  recently  captured  an  unusually  largo 
beaver.  He  placed  it  in  a crate  and  set 
out  for  some  other  mountain  stream  where 
he  planned  to  release  it.  He  went  to  a 
stream  in  the  upper  end  of  Union  County 
and  there  placed  the  cage  on  the  bank  of 
the  creek.  He  opened  the  door  and  out 
walked  Mr.  Beaver.  He  strolled  gently  to 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  took  a drink  of 
water,  and  then  went  in  for  a sw  in. 

But  much  to  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Hassinger 
and  a group  of  hunters  wdio  surrounded  him, 
the  heaver  left  the  water,  walked  up  the 
bank  again,  and  crawied  back  into  the  cage, 
like  a parrot  returns  to  its  cage. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  Mr.  Hassinger’s 
vast  experience  of  trapping  that  he  saw  an 
animai  refuse  iiberation  after  lieing  trapped. 

However,  Mr.  Hassinger  took  the  beaver 
to  a point  farther  up  the  creek,  where  it 
seemed  content  to  make  its  future  home, 


SOUNDS  LIKE  A LOT  OF  FUR 
TO  US 

This  is  the  way  a certain  arrest  report 
came  in  to  the  office,  and  “fer”  be  it  from 
us  to  change  it  in  any  way : 

‘T,  Dwight  Bell,  on  the  26th  day  of  No- 
vember, Iti-SS,  caused  the  arrest  of  Ossah 
Purrh,  in  the  County  of  Carter  on  Fur 
Creek,  ‘fer’  unlawful  possession  of  fur,  who 
w’as  taken  before  Joe  Ratliff,  a Justice  of 
the  Peace  ‘fer’  Carter  County,  where  Purrh 
pleaded  guilt.v  and  was  given  time  to  pay 
a minimum  fine  ‘fer’  taking  fur  in  violation 
of  the  fur  law.  Wlien  Mr.  Purrh  w'as  asked 
what  he  took  tlie  furs  ‘fer.’  Purrh  replied 
that  he  wars  going  to  make  furs  to  keep  the 
little  Purrhs  warm.” 


C'hargoggagoggmanchauggagoggcbaubunag- 
ungamaugg  is  the  name  of  a lake  in  Massa- 
chusetts ; it  was  named  after  the  terms  of  an 
Indian  fisihing  /ti’eaty,  iand  means : ‘‘You 

fish  on  your  side,  I fish  on  iny  side,  nobody 
fish  in  the  middie.” 


THINGS  WE  COULD  DO  WITHOUT 

Little  hear  cubs  which  one  sees  every  now 
and  then  at  gas  stations  or  eating  places 
along  the  road  attract  the  attention  of  many 
people.  The  little  creatures  are  comic  both 
in  appearance  and  action.  They  are  also 
very  friendly  and  drink  chocolate  milk  from 
your  bottle  and  eat  out  of  your  hand.  But 
cubs  do  not  stay  ‘‘cubby”  all  their  lives,  and 
the  roly-poly  creature  soon  becomes  a man- 
sized  article.  Yet  he  still  plays  a little,  still 
eats  out  of  your  hand,  and  generally  seems 
harmless.  But  unless  from  that  time  on  he  is 
well  fed  and  carefully  guarded  he  becomes 
a menace  to  society.  In  the  past  year  two 
children  were  squeezed  to  death  by  boars  at 
wayside  filling  stations,  and  these  catastro- 
phes should  serve  as  warnings  to  others  who 
still  maintain  creatures  of  this  sort  for  dis- 
pla.v  purposes. 


Earl  Fuller  and  Edwin  Fuller,  brothers, 
of  Muncy  Hills,  were  committed  to  the 
county  jail  for  1U3  days  on  charges  of  pos- 
sessing venison  Illegally. 
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NEW  CLUBS 

The  Nimrodian  Club  of  Pennsylvania,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  at  Sharon,  recently  organ- 
ized on  a State-wide  basis  and  hopes  to  ex- 
tend its  scope  considerably  during  1934.  It 
is  pledged  to  the  support  of  sportsmen  and 
the  prevention  of  political  domination  in 
sportsmen’s  affairs. 

The  secretary  of  this  new  group,  which  is 
soon  to  begin  a State-wide  movement,  is 
E.  E.  Clepper,  81  E.  State  Street,  S'haron,  Pa. 


A new  sportsmen's  organization  is  being 
formed  at  Defiance,  Bedford  County.  So  far 
they  have  approximately  70  members  and 
expect  many  more  in  the  near  future. 


The  sportsmen  of  Chest  Township,  Clear- 
field, recently  organized  a club  known  as 
“The  Chest  Creek  Rod  and  Gun  Club.” 


Sportsmen  of  Ringgold  and  surrounding 
territory  also  banded  together  in  an  effort 
to  increase  local  interest  in  wild  life  conser- 
vation. Their  club  will  be  known  as  the 
Ringgold  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 


The  above  rej)roduction  of  a Christmas  card,  which  was  sent  to  Game  Refuge  Keeper 
William  G.  Matthews,  of  Rector,  by  a friend,  Mr.  D.  C.  Tebbett,  is  very  unique. 


TRAP  SHOOTING 


For  the  information  of  those  interested  in 
registered  trap  and  live  bird  shooting  during 
the  coming  year  there  is  listed  below  all  events 
of  which  we  have  a record  so  far.  As  others 
come  to  hand  we  will  be  glad  to  publish  them. 


May  2 — Bradford  G.  C.,  Bradford 
May  30 — Maytown  G.  C.,  Maytown 


Registered  Shoots 

Sept.  3 — Maytown  G.  C.,  Maytown 


State  Shoot 

The  State  Shoot  will  be  held  at  Reading  on  Sept.  13,  14,  15  and  l(i  under  the  auspices 
of  the  South  End  Gun  Club. 

Live  Bird  Shoots 


Jan.  1 — Reading,  A.  K.  Ludwig,  Mgr. 

Jan.  3 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Jan.  & — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Jan.  10 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Jan  13 — North  End  R.  & G.  C.,  Allentown 
Jan.  20 — Pleasant  Hill  G.  C.,  Lebanon 
Jan.  22,  23,  24 — Twin  Pike  Shooting  Grounds 
Three  Tuns,  Mid-winter  Classic 
Flyer  Sihoot,  Davidson  Plumer, 
Mgr.,  P.  O.  Ambler. 

Jan.  25,  20.  27 — Great  Eastern  Live  Bird 
Handicap,  auspices  of  South  End 
G.  C.,  Reading,  A.  K.  Ludwig,  Mgr. 
Jan.  31 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Feb.  3 — Cedar  Top  G.  C.,  Reading 
Feb.  7 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Feb.  10 — North  End  R.  & G.  C.,  Allentowm 
Feb.  12 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Feh.  14 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Feb.  17 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Feb.  21 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Feh.  22 — Penna.  State  Shoot,  auspices  of 
South  End  G.  C.,  Reading,  A.  K. 
Ludwig,  Mgr. 

Feb.  23 — Grand  American  Live  Bird  Handi- 
cap, auspices  of  South  End  G.  C„ 
Reading,  A.  K.  Ludwig,  Mgr. 


Feb.  24 — Pleasant  Hill  G.  C.,  Lebanon. 

Mar.  3 — Cedar  Top  G.  C.,  Shillington 
Mar.  7 — Twin  Pike  Club.  Three  Tuns 
Mar.  10 — Cedar  Top  G.  C..  Reading 
Mar.  14 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Mar.  17 — Allentown,  Lehigh  Co.  Champion- 
ship, auspices  of  North  End  R.  & 
G.  C. 

Mar.  17 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
JIar.  21 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Mar.  28 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Mar.  30,  31 — Lebanon,  Daubert  Cup  and 

Yoder  Cup  Championship  Shoot, 
auspices  of  Pleasant  Hill  G.  C. 
Apr.  4 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Apr.  7 — Cedar  Top  G.  C.,  Reading 
Apr.  11 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Apr.  14 — Lebanon,  Lebanon  Co.  Champion- 
ship Shoot,  auspices  of  Pleasant 
Hill  G.  C. 

Apr.  18 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Apr.  25 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Apr.  28 — Twin  Pike  Club,  Three  Tuns 
Apr.  31 — Hanover,  Brendle’s  Pinal  Round-up 
Shoot  on  J.  Walter  Brendle’s  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  K.  Ludwig,  Mgr. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EXHIBIT  ON 
ROAD;  BROWN  BEAR  CHIEF 
-f-  ATTRACTION 

The  Game  Commission’s  Environmental 
Exhibit,  which  has  been  on  the  road  since 
January  4,  is  meeting  with  a tremendously 
favorable  re.sponse.  With  an  almost  entire- 
ly new  set-up,  including  several  new  displays, 
it  makes  a very  attractive  showing,  and  the 
sportsmen’s  organizations  which  fostered  its 
appearance  this  year  are  patting  themselves 
on  the  back  for  having  undertaken  the  ven- 
ture. The  whcle  thing  is  free  of  charge, 
and  if  presented  in  collaboration  with  local 
exhibitors,  as  is  being  done  in  almost  every 
case,  it  makes  a big  hit.  It  is  highly  educa- 
tional and  in  many  cases  schools  arrange  to 
have  pupils  visit  it  during  certain  periods 
of  the  day. 

Chief  among  the  attractions  this  year  is  a 
little  brown  bear.  The  brown  bear  is  merely 
a color  phase  of  the  black  bear,  and  Penn- 
sylvania has  only  a few  records  of  this 
variation.  All  of  these  seem  to  come  from 
one  small  section  where  the  corners  of  Pot- 
ter, Tioga,  Clinton  and  Lycoming  Counties 
meet.  The  little  fellow  in  question  was  cap- 
tured unhurt,  in  a fox  trap  set  by  Game 
Refuge  Keeper  Theodore  Carlson,  who  re- 
sides on  the  Couderspf>rt  Pike  near  Lock 
Haven. 

Other  animals,  including  deer,  beavers,  rac- 
coons, foxes,  porcupines  and  squiri’els  will  be 
on  display.  A specially  designed  tank  with 
running  water  and  picturesque  background 
makes  an  admirable  setting  for  the  beavers. 

Game  birds  also  are  on  display,  and  there 
is  a nice  exhibit  of  wild  ducks. 

On  certain  evenings  talks,  fully  illustrated 
by  motion  pictures,  will  be  presented  by  one 
of  the  Commission’s  lecturers.  So  far,  the 
exhibit  has  appeared  at  Stroudsburg,  Easton, 
Harrisburg,  Lancaster  and  Hazleton.  It  is 
yet  to  be  shown  at  the  following  places  on 
the  following  dates,  after  which  it  will  be 
disbanded  until  next  season ; Lock  Haven, 
Feb.  8,  9,  10;  Altoona,  Feb.  15,  16,  17;  Kit- 
tanning, Feb.  22,  23,  24;  Connellsville,  Mar. 
1,  2,  3 ; New  Castle,  Mar.  8,  9,  10;  Meadville, 
Mar.  15,  16,  17 ; and  Emporium,  Mar.  22,  23, 
24. 
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The  above  four  hunters  had  excellent 
luck  in  Crawford  County  during  the  past 
season  as  the  bag  clearly  shows.  Left  to 
right,  Peter  Reisinger,  Jesse  Miller,  Con- 
rad Welsch  and  Max  Thumer.  Carl  Welsch 
snapped  the  photo. 

^ RESCUE  TRAPPED  DEER 

From  the  following  aoco-unt  of  District 
Game  Protector  Leslie  H.  Wood,  of  Wells- 
boro,  our  readers  will  get  a good  picture  story 
of  the  extent  to  tvhieh  spwtsmen  will  go  in 
an  effort  to  protect  wild  life. 

“On  the  top  of  a mountain  near  the  site 
of  the  abandoned  lumbering  town  of  Land- 
rus,  in  Tioga  County,  is  an  outcropping  of 
sandstone  strata.  This  is  characteristic  of 
most  mountain  tops  in  this  vicinity  but  this 
one  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  crevassed  and 
fissured  over  so  large  an  area,  and  also  be- 
cause it  was  the  scene  of  a most  remarkable 
experience  with  a young  buck  deer. 

“The  surface  of  this  sandstone,  which  is 
perfectly  level  and  hundreds  of  feet  in  ex- 
tent, is  seamed  with  narrow  crevices  which 
extend  downward  for  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
or  more  and  average  only  from  a foot  to 
two  feet  in  width.  While  passing  one  of 
these  crevices  some  deer  hunters  heard  a 
rustling  sound  and  looking  down  they  saw  a 
deer.  He  could  run  back  and  forth  a few 
feet,  but  this  particular  crevice  was  closed 
at  both  ends  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
him  out  without  ropes  or  tackle. 

“When  we  approached  this  place  two  days 
later  with  a rescue  crew  no  deer  could  be 
seen  so  we  thought  he  had  escaped  in  some 
unknown  manner.  However,  we  secured  a 
rope  to  a nearby  tree  and  let  ourselves  dowm 
to  the  crevice  floor.  At  one  end  of  the  main 
crevice  we  saw  another  low  cavern  extend- 
ing at  right  angles  to  the  main  crevice  and 
upon  investigating  this  cavern  with  a flash- 
light we  found  still  another  one  at  right 
angles  to  this  one  and  wedged  in  this  narrow 
tapering  crevice,  back  downward  and  with 
his  four  feet  in  the  air  lay  the  deer.  This 
crevice  extended  dowmward  to  an  undeter- 
mined depth  and  the  more  he  struggled  the 
tighter  he  became  wedged.  How  he  ever  got 
there  we  still  cannot  explain,  but  to  get  him 
out  while  he  was  still  alive  was  our  imme- 
diate concern.  There  was  barely  room  for 
one  man  to  squeeze  in  edgewise  within  reach 
of  the  deer  but  I finally  got  hold  of  his  legs 
and  my  assistant,  How^ard  Yeung,  of  Antrim, 
with  a flashlight  between  his  teeth,  managed 
to  tie  his  feet  together.  In  this  manner  he 
was  pulled  out,  still  on  his  back,  to  the  main 
crevice  where  we  hooked  the  rope  to  him 
and  the  crew  from  above  hauled  him  up  feet 
first  to  the  daylight  and  fresh  air. 

“At  first  he  was  unable  to  stand,  but  after 


we  had  massaged  his  stiffened  muscles  and 
let  him  i-est  awdiile  he  finally  got  to  bis  feet. 
He  was  pretty  wobbly  but  happy  to  be  free 
again. 

“The  relief  expedition  took  all  of  one  day, 
but  when  the  various  members  of  the  crev 
let  themselves  down  and  inspected  the  cav- 
ern they  thought  they  would  willingly  work 
two  days  and  nights  to  save  a wild  animal 
from  such  a terrible  fate.  The  deer  must 
have  fallen  in  there  in  the  night,  for  it  is 
the  most  dangerous  place  for  man  or  beast 
I have  ever  seen.” 


ACTION  DEFERRED 

A Meadville  man  was  driving  out  the 
North  Main  Street  road  on  the  opening  day. 
Chancing  to  look  off  into  the  field,  he  saw 
a fine  buck  deer  standing  at  the  edge  of  a 
section  of  woods.  Mr.  Hunter  turned  his 
car  about,  rushed  into  the  City,  got  his  rifle 
and  license,  and  returned  to  the  scene.  To 
his  surprise  and  delight,  said  buck  was  still 
on  the  job ; one  shot  finished  him. 


A1  Wadsworth,  a seasoned  deer  hunter  of 
Lock  Haven,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  not  all  big  bucks  prematurely  shed  their 
antlers  this  past  season.  While  hunting  in 
the  vicinity  of  Keating  and  in  East  Sugar 
Valley,  A1  encountered  no  less  than  fourteen 
legal  bucks.  Handicapped  by  a broken  right 
hand,  necessarily  in  bandages,  A1  was  unable 
to  shoot  with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  has 
a good  alibi  for  his  failure  to  bring  home 
any  personally  acquii'ed  “bacon.” 


Miss  Carol  Deibler,  daughter  of  Hon, 
O.  M.  Deibler,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries, 
is  an  ardent  sportswoman.  She  usually 
accompanies  her  father  on  his  hunting 
trips  and  is  a good  shot  as  the  above  pic- 
ture testifies.  Miss  Deibler  hunts  almost 
altogether  with  a .410  gauge  shotgun, 
with  which  she  has  become  very  proficient. 

LARGE  GAME  KILL 

Even  hard  times  cannot  curb  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  hunters  as  records  of  the  recent 
large  game  season  show.  The  kill,  especi- 
ally of  bear  far  exceeded  the  Board’s  ex- 
pectations. A total  of  20,480  legal  deer  were 
taken,  slightly  higher  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding season  when  19,724  were  bagged.  Of 
this  number  4,172  were  two-points;  5,075 
were  three-points ; 6,587  were  four-points ; 
and  4,646  were  five-points  and  over.  The 
kill  of  bears  took  a big  jump,  586  legal  ani- 
mals being  taken  in  comparison  with  216  the 
year  before.  Conditions,  generally,  includ- 
ing an  early  tracking  snow,  was  responsible 
for  this  excellent  bag,  although  it  is  believed 
that  more  nimrods  actually  hunted  bear  this 
season  than  ever  before.  Thirty  bears  were 
killed  illegally. 

Although  the  season  on  elk  was  closed 
some  hunters  apparently  have  to  learn  the 
difference  between  these  creatures  and  deer 
for  3 of  them  were  killed,  illegally  of  course. 

The  bag  of  wild  turkeys  also  showed  a 
satisfactory  increase,  3,518  having  been 
taken.  Last  season  only  2,992  were  killed. 

It  is  understood  that  these  figures,  while 
fairly  accurate  are  subject  to  change  after 
complete  tabulations  of  the  kill  are  made. 


TRUMPETER  SW.LNS  INCREASE 

Trumpeter  swans,  on  the  bring  of  extinc- 
tion but  two  years  ago,  are  increasing  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  there  are 
now  more  than  50  of  the  beautiful  birds  on 
Swan  Lake.  So  rare  had  they  become  that 
their  breeding  places  are  carefully  guarded 
by  iiark  rangers. 


PROSECUTIONS 

During  December  officers  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission reported  317  prosecutions  for  viola- 
tions of  the  game  laws.  Most  of  these  were 
for  the  killing  of  illegal  deer. 
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DOE  WITH  ANTLERS 

While  it  is  not  exactly  common,  it  is 
not  in  the  least  unusual  for  does  to  grow 
antlers.  The  above  photograph,  snapped 
by  Deputy  Game  Protector  J.  B.  Miller,  of 
Coudersport,  shows  a case  of  this  sort. 
The  doe  had  a perfectly  proportioned  set 
of  antlers  with  three  fine  points  on  each. 
On  the  afternoon  of  December  7,  Deputy 
Miller  and  a brother  officer.  Deputy  Henry- 
Quick,  received  word  that  a doe  had  been 
shot  at  the  home  of  Sidney  Parker  in  West 
Branch  Township.  Upon  investigating  they 
found  the  animal  in  question,  w'hich  had 
been  killed  by  Mrs.  Parkei-. 

NEWLY  ORGANIZED  CLUBS 

Isabella  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Isabella,  Pa. 

Spring  City  Fish  & Game  Ass’n,  Spring 
City,  Pa. 


OLDEST  HUNTER 

Probably  the  oldest  hunter  to  take  to  the 
Lycoming'  County  woods  this  autumn  in 
search  of  deer  was  Adam  Rothfuss,  92  years 
old.  of  230  Adam  Street,  Montoursville.  He 
took  out  his  license  late  in  the  season,  but 
not  too  late  to  get  in  some  hunting. 


LOST 

One  .22  caliber,  U.  S.  revolver.  No.  4341, 
lost  in  Delaware  State  Forest  region,  near 
Standing  Stone  Road,  Porter  To'\\'nship, 
Pike  County.  If  found,  notify  Wesley  R. 
Ahn,  Horsham,  Pa. 


International  Association  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners 
Wage  War  on  Crows 

The  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners  took  a 
good  crack  at  the  crow  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  during  September,  and 
rightly  so.  Where  the  crow  is  abundant  he  is  a terrible  menace  in  that  he  destroys  count- 
less eggs  and  young  of  waterfowl  and  other  migratory  birds,  as  well  as  resident  game  birds. 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  who  live  in  crow-infested  areas  have,  by  successful  campaigns, 
kept  these  pests  in  check  to  a reasonable  degree.  However,  they  are  ever  seeking  new 
methods  of  crow  control  and  will  look  forward  with  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm  to  trying 
the  new  style  trap  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

This  trap  is  made  of  2"  x 4"  uprights,  cross  pieces  covered  with  ordinary  2"  mesh  poul- 
try wire.  In  size  it  may  be  made  to  any  convenient  dimensions — 12'  x 14',  9'  x 12'  or  what- 
ever the  available  material  will  take  care  of. 

It  may  be  made  of  permanent  construction  with  all  parts  and  pieces  firmly  nailed  to- 
gether, or  the  ends  and  sides  may  be  made  up  separately  and  bolted  or  hooked  in  place  when 
the  trap  is  set  up.  This  greatly  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  trap  to  other  various  loca- 
tions. When  this  is  done  the  roof  wire  should  be  stapled  loosely  to  the  framework. 
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The  wire  mesh  covers  every  part  of  the  framework,  -v-ith  the  exception  of  the  ladder  ly- 
ing in  the  V-shaped  roof,  which  acts  as  the  entrance  for  the  birds.  This  ladder  should  ex- 
tend the  length  of  the  trap  as  shown.  The  first  five  or  six  rungsi  at  each  end  of  the  ladder 
should  be  spaced  about  3"  apart,  and  the  others  in  the  center  about  10".  This  gives  ample 
room  for  the  crows  to  drop  down  from  the  latter  into  the  trap  and  the  bait,  but  the  space 
is  not  large  enough  for  them  to  fly  out  with  outspread  wings. 

Some  of  the  birds  may  get  out  in  this  manner,  and  if  many  of  them  seem  to  be  doing 
so  it  may  be  prevented  by  stringing  wires  across  from  end  to  end  of  the  trap  about  8 to 
10  inches  below  the  ladder.  'Tliese  should  he  spaced  about  3"  apart  with  the  center  wire 
slighily  lower  than  the  outside  two.  (See  drawing,  points  P,  Q,  R,  and  similar  points  on 
other  end.)  If  it  is  observed  that  these  wires  keep  the  birds  from  entering  the  trap  readily 
they  should  be  removed.  It  is  urged  that  the  actions  of  the  crows  when  they  locate  the 
trap  be  carefully  observed  from  a blind  with  glasses.  'This  may  be  the  means  of  modifying 
the  trap  to  suit  particular  local  conditions  and  trapping  much  larger  numbers  of  these  black 
marauders. 

The  bait  used  may  be  whole  corn  or  meat,  carrion  or  whatever  i.s  available.  Upon  lo- 
cating the  bait,  the  crows  light  on  the  trap,  work  down  to  the  rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  upon 
deciding  there  is  no  danger  in  tlie  offing,  vrill  drop  down  inside. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  leave  the  gate  open  for  a day  or  so,  scattering 
corn  both  inside  and  outside  and  allowing  the  birds  to  enter  or  depart  at  will  before  at- 
tempting to  trap  them  up. 

Visit  the  trap  every  day  and  remove  the  birds  caught.  One  or  two  may  be  left  to  act 
as  decoys,  but  be  sure  to  leave  a pan  of  water  for  them. 


THE  LETTER  “E” 

The  most  unfortunate  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet, some  say,  is  the  letter  “e,”  because — 

It’s  always  out  of  ‘'“cash,”  forever  in  “debt,” 
and  never  oirt  of  “danger.” 

That’s  all  true.  Still  it’s  never  in  “war,” 
always  in  “peace,”  and  always  in  something 
to  “eat.” 


It  is  the  beginning  of  “existence”  and  the 
end  of  “trouble.” 

Without  it  there  could  be  no  “life”  and  no 
“heaven.” 

It  is  the  center  of  “honesty,”  and  is  always 
in  ‘“love.” 

It  is  the  beginning  of  “encouragement”  and 
“endeavor”  and  at  the  end  of  “failure.” 


A “SISSY  SPORT”? 

Veteran  hunters  down  in  the  Potter- 
Cameron-Clinton  county  area  are  calling 
modern  deer  hunting  a “sissy  sport,’’  accord- 
ing to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch.  They 
cite  reports  of  kills  made  in  that  region 
within  an  hour  after  the  season  opened  by 
men  who  needed  only  to  step  from  their 
motor  cars  to  shoot ; kills  by  men  who  drove 
a few  miles  into  the  country  in  taxicabs, 
shot  their  deer  literally  from  the  car  and 
were  on  their  way  home  in  an  hour. 

Warren  county,  possibly,  has  no  cases  quite 
like  that,  but  “getting  your  deer’’  in  this 
county  is  not  at  all  the  task  it  once  was. 
Older  hunters  can  well  remember  when  there 
was  real  basis  for  pride  in  bringing  down 
a deer. 

In  those  days  the  trip  to  the  deer  camp 
was  made  by  train,  wagon  and  usually  by 
several  miles  of  hard  packing  in  of  supplies 
on  foot.  Deer  then  were  not  so  plentiful. 
Shooting  one  meant  not  hours,  but  usually 
days,  spent  drudging  over  the  mountains, 
watching  the  trails.  Hunters  usually  spent 
two  or  more  weeks  in  camp,  and  the  camp 
of  five  or  six  men  that  secured  more  than 
two  or  three  deer  were  considered  unusually 
successful. 

Deer  hunting  in  those  days  required  strong 
bodies,  lung  and  heart  stamina,  keen  eyes 
and  ears,  profound  knowledge  of  the  woods 
and  the  ways  of  its  denizens,  unusual  ability 
with  a rifle,  and  sportsmanship  of  a high 
order. 

Quite  often  a deer  succumbed,  not  to  one 
bullet  but  to  two  or  three,  flred  by  different 
hunters.  That  was  a matter  for  the  hunters’ 
court — determination  of  which  bullet  was 
the  fatal  one,  whether  another  bullet  had 
so  seriously  wounded  the  animal  that  it 
would  have  been  eventually  fatal,  of  which 
man  had  the  best  right  to  a shot.  The  claim 
of  a man  who  only  slightly  wounded  a deer, 
killed  later  by  another,  was  a nice  point  in 
hunting  camp  jurisprudence.  The  test  of 
sportsmanship  came  in  acceptance  of  these 
decisions,  without  rancor. 

It  was  very  rarely  indeed  that  a hunter 
was  shot  by  another  accidentally  in  those 
days,  and  the  hunter  so  inexpert  as  to  shoot 
himself  with  his  own  weapon  was  unknown. 
That  sort  was  not  invited  to  deer-hunting 
camps. 

Compared  with  that  type  of  hunting,  the 
deer  hunting  of  thirty  years  ago,  this  modern 
version  deserves,  perhaps,  the  scorn  of  the 
oid-timer — Warren  Times. 


Uncle  Bob  Myers,  of  Flemington,  brought 
down  a fine  buck  last  season.  Uncle  Bob  is 
85  years  old  and  has  killed  71  deer  since 
starting  to  hunt  at  14  years  of  age. 


CONTINUE  BROADCASTS 

The  Carbon  County  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, through  the  courtesy  of  WAZL  radio 
station  at  Hazleton,  expect  to  continue  a 
series  of  timely  talks  on  wild  life  conserva- 
tion. Other  associations  that  might  be  in- 
terested in  conducting  similar  programs  are 
invited  to  write  either  W.  H.  Barto,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Carbon  County  Sports- 
men’s Association,  Weatherly,  or  Tiny  Ham- 
rick, announcer  of  WAZL,  should  they  want 
details  of  how  the  programs  are  conducted. 
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DID  IT  EVER  HAPPEN  TO  YOU? 

It  is  often  the  unusual  and  the  unexpected 
which  adds  zest  to  the  chase  and  lingers 
longest  in  memory.  Happenings  simple  in 
themselves  frequently  savor  of  the  amusing — 
even  of  the  ludicrous. 

A party  of  Cambria  County  hunters  from 
Spangler  and  surrounding  countryside,  hunt- 
ing in  Clearfield  County,  were  only  interested 
when  nine  does  approached  them  closely  as 
they  sat  in  conference  planning  the  next 
chase,  and  eight  of  the  deer  presently  moved 
on,  leaving  a last  spring’s  fawn  to  partici- 
pate in  the  parley.  Imagine  their  astonish- 
ment and  amusement  when  one  of  the  old 
does,  presumably  the  mother,  Jeft  the  herd 
and  returning  to  the  fawn  proceeded  to  butt 
it — at  the  most  effective  point  of  its 
anatomy — away  from  the  danger  zone. 
Needless  to  state,  the  method  brought  the 
desired  result,  and  the  pair  quickly  dis- 
appeared in  the  undergrowth. 


HUNTER  UNCOVERS  CACHE  OF 
PENNIES 

According  to  a report  submitted  by  Game 
Protector  William  F.  McKinney,  of  Centre 
Hall,  R.  D.,  William  Coho,  of  Lakemont,  was 
more  fortunate  than  many  Centre  County 
hunters,  during  the  deer  season  which  closed 
last  week. 

Mr.  Coho,  while  on  a drive,  came  to  the 
large  stone  corner  marking  the  boundary 
lines  of  three  counties,  namely.  Centre,  Mif- 
flin and  Huntingdon,  on  the  summit  of  Long 
Mountain.  In  moving  around,  Mr.  Coho’s 
foot  happened  to  get  caught,  and  he  turned 
over  a good-sized  stone. 

The  hunter  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
that  the  stone  had  covered  a pile  of  30  cop- 
per pennies,  which  showed  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  in  their  unusual  hiding  place  for 
many  years,  being  black  and  mouldy. 

Mr.  McKinney,  in  closing  his  report,  com- 
ments that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
by  whom  and  why  these  pennies  were  put 
under  a stone  at  the  old  corner,  and  The 
Centre  Democrat  will  be  more  than  pleased 
to  publish  any  information  regarding  the 
cache. 


LOST 

Black  and  white  beagle,  male,  long 
ears,  medium  size.  Elk  County  license 
No.  50.  Communicate  with  Roy  Wiese, 
General  Delivery,  Ridgway,  Pa, 


l."> 

WHEN  IS  A LEGAL  BUCK  NOT 
LEGAL? 

Reports  from  many  different  sourc**s  in- 
dicate a lK‘li<*f  on  file  part  of  many  sixirts- 
men  that  during  the  19.3.3  deer  season  many 
mature  bucks  wandered  unmolested  over 
Pennsylvania’s  deer  range.  'I'lie  opinion  is 
widespread  that  the  absence  of  tlie  distin- 
guishing headgear  restrained  the  pressure  of 
the  trigger  finger  in  many  instances,  wliere, 
in  respect  to  sex,  age,  and  size,  all  the  spt'cl- 
fications  of  the  Game  Commission  were  fully 
met. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  Seton  and 
other  authorities  that  hardihood  and  food 
in  abundance  are  the  controliing  factors,  the 
belief  is  widespread  among  seasoned  hunters 
that  an  early  cold  snap  has  much  to  do  with 
the  unseasonable  shedding  of  the  antlers. 
Observations  extending  over  a period  of 
years  seem  to  lend  mucli  weight  to  this  con- 
tention. During  the  season  recently  termi- 
nating, the  almost  complete  absence  of 
antlered  deer  in  some  sections,  wliere  the 
number  of  does  met  with  is  fully  up  to 
normal,  has  been  reported  from  .several  re- 
liable sources.  The  killing  of  many  bucks 
carrying  a single  antler  is  noted.  Many 
sportsmen  brought  home  their  quarry  with 
the  horns  tied  to  the  head  as  convincing 
proof  that  they  had  really  seen  aright  before 
shooting. 

In  the  Pine  Creek  region  of  Lycoming 
County  near  Cammal  three  bucks,  each  with 
a single  antler,  were  slain,  and  in  a fourth 
camp  two  deer  were  deficient,  one  dropping 
its  remaining  claim  to  legality  upon  falling. 
At  Benezette,  in  Elk  County,  a successful 
nimrod  hunted  for  some  time  before  retriev- 
ing a horn  which  went  spinning  away  at 
the  crack  of  his  gun,  and  the  second  append- 
age remained  detached,  in  his  hand,  upon 
his  attempting  to  drag  the  animal  by  the 
same. 

Without  doubt  the  above  few  citations 
could,  upon  inquiry,  be  greatly  augmented 
by  many,  many  similar  happenings.  The 
writer,  who  is  conceited  enough  to  believe 
that  he  can  tell  any  mature  or  sophisticated 
buck  by  his  actions  when  sneaking  or  break- 
ing away,  without  any  glimpse  of  antler  or 
track,  is  positive  he  saw  two  otherwise  legal 
antlerless  bucks  on  December  13th  and  14th. 

Many  of  the  joys  of  hunting  lie  not  in 
the  “killing,”  but  rather  in  the  happenings 
attendant  upon  the  chase.  May  those  bucks 
lately  spared  by  Nature's  benevolence  remain 
with  us  another  year,  and  with  greater 
spread  and  longer  beam  again  lure  us  from 
a humdrum  life  to  scented  pines  and  moun- 
tain air. 


KILLS  COPPERHEAD— RATTLER 

Art  Snyder,  Deputy  Fish  Warden,  of  Mif- 
flinburg.  Union  County,  says  that  the  hunters 
from  that  section  had  more  to  fear  during 
the  past  dear  season  than  bullets.  On  Satur- 
day, December  2,  Norman  Yeager,  while 
hunting  with  a Sugar  Valley  Camp,  killed 
a copperhead  snake  three  feet  long.  B.  O. 
Eyer,  of  Beaver  Falls,  killed  a rattler  near 
the  Sand  Mountain  Fire-tower  which  had 
three  rattles  and  a button.  Mr.  Eyer  said 
the  snake  was  quite  active  and  struck  at 
him  several  times  before  he  killed  it. 
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A FEW  MOMENTS  WITH  THE ) 


Passing  claims.  Slitting  the  nose  of  a fox  preparatory  to  returning  it  to  the  claimant. 


One  day’s  shipment  of  fox  pelts  being  returned. 


WE  AIM  TO  CONTROL  — 

NEVER  TO  EXTERMINATE 


BUSY  DAYS  U 


OF  the  thousands  (between  35,000  and  40,- 
000)  of  persons  who  send  in  pelts  for 
bounty  each  year,  only  a very  few  realize  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  involved  in  this 
phase  of  the  Game  Commission’s  activities, 
or  how  it  is  pushed  rapidly  forward  during 
the  winter  months  in  order  that  the  claim- 
ants may  be  reimbursed  promptly.  About 
the  only  persons  who  get  an  inside  picture- 
story  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  are 
local  trappers  who  bring  their  pelts  direct  to 
the  bounty  office. 

During  the  past  couple  of  months  an  aver- 
age of  350  claims  have  been  received  daily. 
On  some  days  as  many  as  600  were  received. 
It  is  nothing  to  step  into  the  bounty  office 
and  see  from  ten  to  twelve  bags  of  mail 
scattered  over  the  floor  and  the  counters  piled 
high  with  packages. 

The  daily  average  of  money  paid  out  for 
bounties  during  December  alone  was  about 
$1,100.  Think  of  it! 

In  the  rush  season  approximately  700 
weasels,  100  foxes,  and  4 wild  eats  are  re- 
ceived daily. 

There  has  to  be  an  efficient  system  to 
handle  a I'ob  of  this  sort.  Here’s  how  it’s 
done : 

Four  men  open  the  packages,  split  the 
noses  of  the  pelts,  examine  the  claims  for 
fraud,  rewrap  the  skins  and  return  them  to 
the  claimants.  When  requested,  and  pro- 
viding proper  shipping  instructions  are  en- 
closed, the  Commission  extends  the  courtesy 
of  sending  the  pelts  direct  to  fur  houses  or 
licensed  Pennsylvania  fur-dealers.  All  fox 
and  wild  cat  pelts  are  on  their  way  back  to 
the  claimant  wuthin  4 hours  of  the  time  they 
are  received  in  the  bounty  office.  Weasel 
pelts  within  6 hours. 

The  affidavits  are  all  examined  for  errors, 
completed  and  numbered,  and  from  these 
the  checks  are  written  DAILY.  All  checks 
are  mailed  within  3 days  of  the  receipt  of 
claim.  Under  the  old  bounty  systems  claim- 
ants had  to  wait  as  long  as  60  days  for  their 
checks. 

A complete  record  is  kept  of  each  claimant, 
and  returned  cancelled  checks  are  attached 
to  their  affidavits,  thus  insuring  the  proper 
person  getting  the  check,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing a safety  feature  in  case  of  any  lost 
checks. 

Attempt  Fraud 

Some  persons  try  to  work  a bounty  racket 
— or  shall  we  call  it  a skin  game — but  in- 
variably they  bite  off  more  than  they  can 
chew.  Mice  and  other  small  rodents  have 
been  sent  in  for  young  weasels ; unusually 
large  house  cats  have  been  probated  for  wild 
cats,  their  tails  first  having  been  “bobbed!” 
Pelts  taken  in  other  states  have  been  shipped 
into  Pennsylvania  and  bounty  collection  at- 
tempted, but  it  didn’t  work.  Many  other 
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methods  have  been  tried  to  no  avail.  The 
manner  in  which  the  examiners  spot  these 
illegal  claims  is  uncanny  and  can  be  at- 
tributed to  what  may  be  termed  a “sixth 
sense”  acquired  only  after  years  and  years 
of  handling  Pennsylvania  furs. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  all  trappers 
can  facilitate  the  work  of  the  bounty  divi- 
sion. This  is  by  making  a special  effort  to 
consign  their  shipments  according  to  law. 
For  instance,  when  forwarding  pelts  for 
bounty,  one  should  not  enclose  the  affidavit 
with  the  pelts.  If  this  is  done,  the  package 
will  be  returned  to  the  sender  and  he  will 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  additional  postage  due 
as  first-class  mail.  One  should  insert  the 
affidavit  in  a separate  envelope  and  place 
first-class  postage  on  the  envelope  and  se- 
curely fasten  it  to  the  package  containing  the 
pelts,  (preferably  by  pasting).  This  will  be 
in  accordance  with  postal  regulations  and 
effect  a great  saving,  as  the  affidavit  will  be 
sent  by  first-class  mail  while  the  pelts  will  be 
accepted  for  mailing  under  the  parcel  post 
rates. 


The  packages  in  the  bins  contain  the  outgoing  weasel  mail  for  one  day.  .All  of  the 

bins  are  not  .shown. 


When  the  affidavit  is  not  mailed  with  the 
pelts,  be  sure  your  name  and  address  is  on 
the  package.  OTHERWISE  THE  OWNER 
OF  THE  PELTS  CANNOT  BE  DETER- 
MINED. TO  AVOID  ERRORS,  IT  IS  BEST 
TO  MAIL  THE  AFFIDAVIT  WITH  THE 
PELTS  AS  DESCRIBED  ABOVE. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  claims  are  sent 
in  correct,  which  is  a splendid  record.  The 
new  claimants  are  the  ones  that  usually  make 
the  mistakes. 

This  contact  which  the  Game  Commission 
has  with  hunters,  trappers,  or  others  inter- 
ested in  curbing  our  predators  is  invaluable. 
The  following  quotation  from  a man  who 
has  spent  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  the  woods 
of  Pennsylvania  will  impress  upon  you,  per- 
haps more  forcibly  that  all  the  statistics 
heretofore  given,  the  importance  of  keeping 
our  vermin  in  check. 

“A  fresh  snow  had  fallen  during  the  day, 
and  stopped  before  night.  The  next  morning 
I came  upon  the  tracks  of  a gray  fox.  I 
decided  to  follow  his  trail.  His  first  kill  was 
a rabbit,  of  which  he  ate  all  but  the  hind 
feet.  He  then  proceeded  on  his  way,  killing 
six  more  rabbits,  but  not  eating  a bite  from 
any  one  of  them.  They  were  simply  cached 
under  some  convenient  object.  His  last  kill, 
before  he  denned  up,  was  a ruffed  grouse,  of 
which  he  ate  a small  part  of  the  neck  and 
some  of  the  breast.” 

The  reward  which  the  Game  Commission 
pays  to  those  who  assist  in  controlling  these 
destroyers  not  only  helps  the  cause  of  wild 
life  conservation,  but  puts  a little  spending 
money  in  the  pockets  of  people  who  need  it. 


Separating  mail.  These  envelopes  contain  chiefly  weasels  and  affidavits. 


REDUCE  VERMIN  — 

INCREASE  GAME 
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NOTHING  SHORT  OF  MURDER 

Game  law  violators  who  carry  their  nefari- 
ous schemes  to  such  extent  as  to  endanger 
human  life  will  he  severely  dealt  with.  Last 
month  we  published  a report  of  a case  where 
a valuable  dog  was  killed  by  stepping  on 
a wire  attached  to  a loaded  shotgun.  Since 
then  another  case  has  been  reported:  Three 
Susquehanna  County  ’coon  hunters  were  out 
one  night  when  their  dog  entered  a cornfield 
and  was  instantly  killed  by  the  discharge 
of  a gun.  Shots  narrowly  missed  hitting  one 
of  the  men  in  the  party.  No  person  other 
than  the  three  hunters  could  be  found  in  the 
vicinity. 

Investigation  revealed  three  guns  set  and 
loaded  with  buck  shot.  Two  guns  were 
baited  with  meat  and  the  third  was  set  on  a 
log  in  the  woods  with  a wire  running  the 
full  length  of  the  log. 

The  dog  killed  was  properly  licensed  and  a 
Sitate  dog  law  enforcement  agent  was  called 
in  to  investigate.  The  findings  resulted  in 
the  owner  being  paid  by  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  value  of  his  dog. 

The  excuse  given  by  the  individual  re- 
sponsible for  setting  the  guns  was  that  he 
expected  to  kill  a fox.  He  was  sentenced  to 
three  months  in  the  county  jail. 


Gun  Traps  Are  Murderous  Implements 


NBC  PUTS  ON  WEEKLY  CONSERVA- 
TION BROADCAST  FOR  1934 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  an- 
nounces that  it  will  put  on  a conservation 
broadcast  at  11 :30  A.  M.,  Central  Standard 
Time  (12:30  P.  M.  our  Eastern  Standard 
Time),  every  Friday  during  the  year  1934. 
These  broadcasts  will  be  arranged  and  super- 
vised by  a conservation  council  composed  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  conservation 
authorities  in  the  country,  and  the  Council 
will  use  the  term  conservation  in  a wider 
sense  than  is  technically  given  it.  The  scope 


of  the  term  as  they  will  use  it  will  take  in 
“all  of  the  basic  resources  of  the  nation,  with 
discussions  of  the  proper  utilization  of  these 
resources  by  the  people,”  including  land, 
crops,  forests,  water,  wild  life,  and  minerals. 

If  interested  in  these  programs,  tune  in  on 
76  on  the  standard  dial,  at  12 :30  P.  M., 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  any  Friday  during 


NATIONAL  TRAP  CONTEST 

That  the  fur  trade  has  learned  that  un- 
marred pelts  are  the  easiest  marketed  is 
evidenced  by  the  announcement  by  the 
American  Humane  Association  of  the  seventh 
annual  humane  trap  contest,  which  reveals 
the  fact  that  this  yearly  competition  has  at- 
tracted enthusiastic  response  from  all  over 
the  world. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  encourage 
inventors  and  trappers  to  produce  traps  that 
will  take  the  cruelty  out  of  trapping.  How- 
ever, as  a by-product  has  come  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  pelts  themselves  are  in  better 
condition  when  the  animal  is  taken  humanely 
and  the  combined  facts  of  humanity  and  self- 
interest  have  provided  a far-reaching  im- 
petus. 

Each  year  sees  more  and  more  traps  com- 
ing into  headquarters.  Among  these  one 
finds  models  which  not  only  take  animals 
' more  humanely  but  also  catch  only  those 
sought,  allowing  the  smaller  denizens  of 
the  woods  to  escape  unscathed. 

In  these  contests  the  j'udges  will  consider 
only  such  traps  as  have  actually  been  used 
for  taking  animals.  The  fact  that  a trap 
has  proven  to  be  practical  by  actual  use  will 
be  an  important  factor  when  traps  are 
judged. 

The  present  contest  ends  April  30,  1934, 
and  all  traps  entered  must  be  sent  prepaid 
before  that  date.  Although  the  Association 
is  emphasizing  traps  which  take  animals 
alive  and  unhurt,  the  prizes  are  divided  into 
three  groups.  Prizes  of  $150  and  $75  will  be 
awarded  for  traps  of  the  alive  and  unhurt 
type ; for  traps  which  hold  without  injury 
prizes  are  $100  and  $50 ; and  prizes  for  the 
killing  type,  $85  and  $40.  For  further  in- 
formation and  entry  blanks  address  the 
American  Humane  Association,  80  Howard 
St.,  New  York  City. 


the  year. 


Great  Homed  Owl  in  act  of  taking  skunk.  These  big  owls  account  for  many 
rabbits  and  other  small  game.  Sportsmen  should  kill  these  predators. 


New  Type  Quail  Brooder  House,  Interior  of  which  was  Depicted  in  a Previous  Issue  of  the  G.\>IK  NKWS 


THE  BIG  BAD  WOLF 

The  situation  created  by  the  appearance 
of  wolves  in  the  Adirondack  section  of  No>w 
York  has  almost  reached  a crisis  in  the 
opinion  of  Conservation  Commissioner  Uth- 
gow  and  the  New  Year  will  see  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a war  on  wolves  by  the  Conservation 
Department  of  that  state. 

Recently  two  farmhands  were  attacked  by 
the  vicious  creatures.  One  of  the  animals 
was  killed.  Furthermore  a trapper  reported 
finding  the  carcasses  of  six  deer  evidenrly 
killed  by  wolves.  There  also  have  been  ad- 
ditional reports  of  depredations  committed 
on  deer  and  other  game. 

Reported  in  Pennsylvania 

A band  of  these  animals  also  were  reported 
in  Hanover  Township,  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  and  for  several  days  during  latter  De- 
cember and  early  January  sportsmen  and 
farmers  waged  a relentless  search  for  them. 
Two  were  killed,  one  by  Fred  Cain,  of  Frank- 
fort Springs  and  one  by  Joseph  W.  Berry, 
of  Clinton.  However  identification  of  the 
animals  by  R.  H.  Santens,  Curator  of  mam- 
mals at  the  Carnegie  Museum,  proved  that 
they  were  coyotes.  Investigation  later 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  a AYashington 
County  resident  owned  a pack  of  coyotes,  but 
his  pen  burned  and  the  creatures  escaped. 


STOLEN 

One  model  29-A  Remington  12  gauge 
pump  gun,  No.  9752;  and  one  model  61 
Winchester  .22  caliber  pump  gun,  No.  8306. 
Notify  Fred  Dolezal,  10.506  Union  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


STRANGE  FATALITY 

Above  is  a photograph  of  a wild  goose 
which  Hew  against  the  side  of  a barn  dur- 
ing migration,  striking  wdth  such  force 
that  its  mandible  penetrated  the  boards. 
The  next  moi-iiing  it  was  found  frozen  to 
death.  This  picture  Avas  loaned  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 


LI.  S.  SEALING  MINES  TO  KILL 
POLLUTION 

I’ublic  health  and  fish  life  art*  to  be  pro- 
tected through  the  sealing  of  abandoned  coal 
mines  tlischarging  poisonous  waste  into 
streams,  according  to  a bulletin  rtf  the  .Vmeri- 
can  Game  Association,  'i’he  (,'i\  il  Works  .Vd- 
ministration  has  allotted  .^l..'tl !).()(.()  t.i  the 
U.  S.  Public  Healtli  Service  tr.  seal  mines  in 
Pennsylvania.  West  X’irginia,  Ohio.  Indiana. 
Illinttis,  Kmitucky.  Maiyland,  Virginia  and 
Alabama.  Through  the  sealing  process  water 
containing  poison  is  said  to  be  reiulered 
iiarmless. 


NEW  BULLETIN  ON  MOLES 

A new  bulletin  on  moles,  known  as  Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin  171(1,  has  ,iust  been  released  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
little  tmblicatioii  includes  instructions  for 
combating  the  ravages  of  the  three  eastern 
species  and  also  gives  specific  directions  for 
trapping  the  larger  Townsend’s  mole  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  States. 


ALBINO  MINK 

Austin  C.  AVhite.  Deputy  Game  Protector, 
of  Grove  City,  reports  the  trapping,  by  John 
Hosack,  of  Liberty  Township,  Alercer  County, 
an  albino  mink.  It  was  beautifully  furred — 
snow  white,  although  the  guard  hairs  were 
darker.  This  is  the  third  or  fourth  re<'ord 
of  albino  minks  to  be  reported  within  the 
past  several  years.  The  animal  in  question, 
a female,  measurt'd  26  inches  in  length. 


Ncav’  Brooder  House  at  Wild  Turkey  Farm 
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HERE  AND  THERE 
WITH  THE  HUNTERS 


RECORD  KILLS 

R.  G.  Reck,  of  Wesleyville,  killed  a 180- 
pouiid  buck  with  eight  points  in  Elk 
County. 


Norman  Wood,  of  Bloomsburg,  lulled  a 
15-point  buck  at  the  head  of  Painter  Run. 


Earl  Brown,  of  Potter  County,  killed  an 
unusually  large  buck  having  a spread  of 
25".  In  his  report  Mr.  Brown  failed  to 
include  the  number  of  points. 


Howard  G.  Peck,  of  Myersdale^  killed  a 
11 -point  buck  weighing  194  pounds  with 
entrails  removed. 


Jack  Davis,  of  Portersville,  killed  a 17.5- 
pound  black  bear  near  Baileys  Run.  He 
said  the  stomach  was  packed  full  of  rotten 
apples. 


Vernon  VanBrenan,  of  Farmington, 
killed  a 14-point  buck  near  Ridgway,  Elk 
County,  that  weighed  280  pounds. 


P.  E.  Piper,  of  Tyrone,  killed  a 23-point 
buck,  weighing  210  pounds  near  that  town. 


Bob  Hartwig  and  John  Corell,  of  Tama- 
qua,  both  killed  8-point  bucks  each  weigh- 
ing about  180  pounds.  The  animals  were 
taken  in  Tioga  County. 


Anthony  White,  of  Forty  Fort,  killed  a 
14-point  buck  weighing  257  pounds  near 
Mount  Spring. 


Thomas  C.  Ead,  of  636  N.  Vine  St., 
Hazleton,  has  the  proud  record  of  13  deer 
and  1 bear  in  14  seasons. 

A GOOD  SPORT 

A hunter  was  heading  for  camp  shortly 
before  5 in  the  evening  when  he  came  upon 
what  he  said  was  a 14-point  buck.  But  be- 
fore he  could  shoot,  he  glanced  at  the  sky, 
couldn’t  see  any  sun  and  concluded  it  would 
be  illegal  for  him  to  shoot  the  deer.  So  he 
let  it  pass  because  he  forgot  that  deer  can 
be  shot  after  sunset.  (The  game  laws  pro- 
vide a half  hour  after  sunset.) 


James  Furry,  of  Rlartinsburg,  killed  in 
the  territory  known  as  the  barrens,  south 
of  Roaring  Spring,  a 250  pound  buck  with 
six  points. 


Frank  Yost,  of  Benton,  killed  a 19  point 
buck  weighing  185  pounds. 


David  T.  Beightol,  of  Cooperstown, 
killed  a 1.5-point  buck  in  Venango  County. 
It  weighed  182  pounds. 


Another  26-inch  rack,  as  well  as  some 
smaller  specimens,  is  at  J.  August  Beck’s 
shop.  The  deer  with  the  26-inch  rack  was 
killed  by  R.  E.  Herrington,  of  Benton,  and 
has  14  points.  Other  large  specimens  in- 
cluded a 25-inch,  11 -point  rack  from  a deer 
killed  by  Capt.  H.  O.  Lane,  of  C.  C.  C. 
Camp  No.  56,  near  Mt.  Union;  a 13-point 
rack,  by  Pete  Ruggers,  of  Kane,  and  24- 
inch,  13-point  rack,  by  Elwood  Calvert,  of 
816  East  Third  Street,  killed  along  Little 
Bear  Creek.  The  animal  weighed  190 
pounds. 

A deer  Avith  16  points  was  killed  by 
Sumner  McCarty,  of  Hillsgrove. 


Some  excellent  specimens  of  deer  racks 
were  brought  in  by  hunters  this  year. 
The  largest  at  W.  H.  Corson’s  taxidermist 
shop  was  that  killed  by  George  Waldman, 
of  Duboistown,  R.  D.  The  rack  has  nine 
points,  the  length  of  beam  is  26  inches, 
the  longest  point  is  nine  inches,  and  the 
antlers  are  six  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  base.  The  deer  was  killed  Dec.  2nd, 
on  Switzer’s  Knob. 


Mac  Vecillio,  Lends  Run,  shot  a 10-point 
buck  Aveighing  250  pounds. 


A 16-point  buck  was  killed  on  Coon 
Creek,  Bell  run  Section,  b.y  Elmer  G.  Green, 
of  Shinglehouse.  It  AAas  one  of  the  larg- 
est sets  of  antlers  seen  in  this  section  this 
fall. 


H.  A.  Cain,  of  Harrisburg,  shot  a 180 
pound  bear  and  an  8-point  deer  Aveighing 
175  pounds,  Avhile  hunting  Avith  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mill  Creek  camp  in  Sullivan 
County. 


Mike  Mausteller,  of  Benton,  killed  a 
300-pound  bear  along  West  Creek,  above 
Benton. 


BUCK  IN  VELVET 

Game  Protector  R.  H.  McKissick,  of 
YoungstOAATi,  reports  that  Lloyd  McClin- 
tock,  of  Ligonier,  killed  a 140-ponnd  buck 
having  a 12"  horn  Avifh  a “Y.”  on  one  side 
and  a 1 *2  " spike  on  the  other.  Tlie  amaz- 
ing feature,  IiOAvever,  was  that  the  antler 
Avas  in  the  velvet. 


A buck  killed  near  Glen  Union  by  Neil 
Kleckner,  city  mail  carrier  of  Lock  Haven, 
tipiied  the  scales  at  210  pounds,  hog 
dressed.  Yes,  several  Avitnesses  were  pres- 
ent at  the  weighing.  Although  Mr.  Kleck- 
ner has  annually  hunted  deer  for  several 
years,  this  was  his  first  specimen  killed, 
and  one  well  worth  waiting  for. 


ALBINO  BUCKS 

Paul  B.  Jennings,  of  Towanda,  saw  a mag- 
nificent specimen  of  an  albino  buck  while 
. hunting  in  the  Barclay  Mountains.  He  took 
a shot  at  the  animal  but  did  not  hit  it,  as  it 
was  a considerable  distance  away. 

Matt  Shanley,  of  Ogdensburg  not  only  saw 
but  killed  an  albino  buck  in  the  mountains 
near  Canton. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  hunters  to  observe 
albino  deer  from  time  to  time,  although  not 
nearly  as  many  have  been  observed  during 
the  past  two  or  three  .vears  as  there  were 
before  the  open  doe  season  in  1928. 
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